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THE TWO ANTAGONISMS—WAR AND PEACE. 


OR ages England and France seemed to exist only to be rivals in 
F war of each other. They seemed to have been placed near each 
other by nature for this very purpose. From Agincourt and Cressy 
down to Waterloo, to thwart and baffle each other, to plunder 
each other, to try each other’s prowess in mortal strife, to kill 
one another’s people, to conquer territory from each other, was the 
main business of their political lives. There was no feeling of com- 
punction about destroymg men’s lives and properties by war: to 
fight and slay were thought as natural functions as to be clothed and 
eat, fur more natural than to trade and preserve the peace. The 
statesmen on both sides spent their days in trying to outwit one 
another ; not one had the smallest scruple of conscience about com- 
mencing hostilities, if he fancied he saw a fair chance of profit by 
them. As time went on both acquired vast dominions in distant 
regions ; and then they widened their field of action, and took to 
plotting how each might take away from the other what he had 
planted or acquired. France conceived the ambition of grasping 
the sovereignty of Europe by means of that splendid army which 
Louis XIV. had trained ; and then it was the business of England 
to league together the rest of Europe to reduce the great King to 
the level of an ordinary monarch. Next followed colonial strifes, 
founded on commercial theories specially devised to justify them. To 
lower the flag and topsails in recognition of the supremacy over the 
seas was found to be an empty honour ; but to compel a colony to 
trade exclusively with the mother-country was held to be the royal 
road to wealth. To attain such a prize by the conquest of a large 
colony was considered to be reason enough for war independently of 
any misconduct which could be said to have provoked it. The conquest 
of Canada and the acquisition of some West Indian Islands were 
recounted as exploits that claimed for a minister the eternal gratitude 
of his countrymen, Such was the course of European life ; a series 
of conflicts, which were thought to be the natural state of man, 
and of struggles to wrest from each other whatever domains were 
incapable of resistance. 


The French Revolution gave a newturn to this deadly strife. It first 
began with announcing to nations the glorious dawn of liberty. 
invited neighbouring countries to secure happiness by adopting its 
political creed, and it offered to help to dethrone tyrants by the 
friendly aid of French arms. But ambition and the lust of gain soon 
vindicated their natural rights ; sympathy quickly passed into annex- 
ation, and all Europe was driven to battle for existence. Again were 
England and France ranged in mortal encounter against each other ; 
but they were no longer two snarling dogs fighting over a coveted 
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bone ; they were two deadly enemies contending for the subjugation of 
one or other. Long and fearful was the contest; but Providence | 


defended the right, and England and Europe were saved. 

The historical fact which deserves to be noticed in this review of 
many centuries is the political normal relation of the two countries 
towards each other. 
suddenly hearing that war had broken out; it was an ordinary 
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No man in either country felt surprised at 


nt of human life. 
was wholly an antagonism of war. 

Phe peace of 1815 produced a radical change in England. The 
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‘ers of this generation can well remember the general feeling that 
France was the natural, the necessary enemy of England ; a feelir 


The rivalry between England and France | 
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general, that in 1786, in the debates on Pitt’s Commercial Treaty, Fox 
did not seruple to assert it as a fixed principle of English politics; but 
the germ of a new sentiment had been planted. The gigantic struggle 
against the Revolution and Napoleon had made the nation weary of 
war; it had taught them to see its expensiveness and its unprofit- 
ableness. But a still more powerful cause had begun to work, The 
steam-engine, the steam-boat, the opening of foreign countries to 
each other produced by the war, the impulses of cupidity, and new 
and more generous theories of commerce, gave to trade an expansion 
unparalleled before. 
which other countries acquired a value in her eyes through commerce, 
which surpassed even that of ownership. A commercial inter- 
course sprang up with the United States, compared with which all 
previous colonial trade sank into insignificance. The old doctrine 
that the exclusive trade of a colony with the mother country was the 
true mine of wealth gradually disappeared; men grew to perceive 
that the exchange of commodities, irrespectively of the political 
relation of the countries, was the genuine source of riches. England 
embarked with ardour in this new career opened to her by her 
inventions ; she learned to be philanthropical and peaceful. She 
lost the motive for colonial conquest inculcated by the old theory 
that the monopoly of a colony’s trade was the greatest of national 
benefits ; and she trained herself to hate war, as interrupting the 
march of gainful industry. The national feeling was revolutionized ; 
it was changed in the very depth of the people’s hearts, They 
ceased to care for victory and martial glory ; they learned to cherish 
friendly feelings towards foreign nations, because they were the 
And thus England has become 


It became an age of trade for England, in 


fountains of their own prosperity. 
profoundly peaceful—a warlike people wholly devoted to peace. 
And, because peaceful, England is also Conservative ; a hater of 
anarchy and disorder everywhere, as interfering with the vital 
requirements and the necessary movements of modern times. 

This has been a happy change for the world. The tenure on which 
England holds so many prominent points over the globe’s surface has 
been altered. She now holds them in no selfish or monopolist spirit ; 
they are trusts in the hands of a \trustee for the good of all. Whiat- 
ever advantages England derives from them are freely shared with 
every one else; Gibraltar, Aden, the Ionian Islands, Malta, are 
guarantees of the peace and freedom of the seas for all nations. 
Every foreign State can trade as freely with every English colony— 
nay, with every part of England herself—as Englishmen can. 

The development of England’s political lite assisted the conversion. 
The Reform Bill gave power to the middle classes, and for them the 
extension of trade and peace are first necessaries. The growth of 
religious feeling too should not be unmentioned ; as Lord Herbert re- 
marked, war is accounted a crime in England, and a lawful and 
ordinary state everywhere else. And, finally, the very vastness of 
this new tife put the coping-stone to the change. 
desire for war, because her trade, her large empire, her Government 


and its development, call for every resource of men, capital, thought, 


England feels no 


and energy which the nation can possibly spare. 

The picture is reversed with France. She received at the Revo- 
lution the baptism of war, and ever since she has been faithful to the 
new creed. Her gentry, her industry, her local life were swept away, 


The discipline and 


They lived on foreign lands, 


and a nation of impoverished soliers was left. 
energy of her armies overran all Europe. 


the country reaped glory and revenue, and the youthful force 
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of the nation ran violently in the channel of military service. France 
thus acquired a taste for foreign dominion which she has never lost. 
The traditions of the extent of the empire remain. French historians 
proclaim natural boundaries to be decrees of Providence, and the 
establishment of them the task to be accomplished by French valour. 
For a little while constitutional government checked this wild passion 


of the people, but the popular instinct was too strong ; it revived the | 


empire as alike consistent with French military feeling, and the sole 
instrument for giving it effect. France no longer holds colonies in 
America and India with which to trade ; she has no career that can 
compete with that of arms; she has no triumphs to win from com- 
merce, or to be consolidated by peace ; no dynasty that can afford to 


dispense with military excitement ; no Parliamentary life that shall 


at once employ and control the life and spirit of the nation. France | 


is warlike as England is peaceful, and the antagonism is now one 
of War against Peace. 

All this has its lessons for us ; it is no idle and unmeaning narra- 
tive. The only cure for France is constitutional government coupled 
with commercial progress. But the former is the root, and the latter 
the plant ; and this English Liberals have failed to perceive. Free 
trade is good for France ; it binds her to other countries, and it is 
one security for peace. But France is not susceptible, at least at 
present, of a large foreign trade, especially with England. Both the 
enemies and the friends of France in England err in their bearings 
towards her. The one speak of her only as a foe, against which 
ships and guns are to be got ready ; the others paint her as a cus- 
tomer, with whom it is our interest to be friends. She is both ; 


but she is still more—a military nation, governed by a military | 


despotism, aiming at military conquest, and stripped of}all constitu- 
tional life. Whilst she is this, she must be the angel of war, the 
scoffer at trade, the danger of Europe, and the antagonist of England. 


Let English Liberals and English traders take this to heart. If they | 


wish for security, tranquillity, and peace, let them, above all things, 
preach to France the blessedness of self-government. Let them 
renounce the pernicious mistake of teaching the French people, by a 
misplaced sympathy, to believe that the free importation of English 
hardware and cotton can make amends for arbitrary imprisonment, 
suppression of the press, tyranny over the free expression of thought, 
official servility, and the extinction of political life in the people. 





THE NEAPOLITAN DIFFICULTY. 

HE three great difficulties in the path, which Italian regeneration 

is destined to follow, are the Roman, the Venetian, and the 

Neapolitan difficulty. There are, of course, very many others to be 

dealt with by the statesmen now assembled at Turin. Indeed, their 

course is, for the present, all difficulty. Nor is it desirable for the 

best interests of the country that it should be otherwise. But the 

three great questions mentioned form the most conspicuous rocks 
ahead. 

Now, on this side of the Alps, it is very natural to suppose that by 
far the most arduous of these should be that of Venice, which involves, 
in some form or other, a contest with the great and still powerful 
monarchy of Austria ; and that the Neapolitan question, in regard to 
which all the work, as far as blows are concerned, has been already 
accomplished, would be much more easily disposed of. 

But in reality there can be little doubt that the real state of the 
case js exactly the reverse. 

The wonderfully rapid course of European events seems to tend 
more and more clearly towards a probability that Venice and her 
territory may be won from the oppressors, who are now absolutely, 
and not merely metaphorically, squeezing the life-blood out of it, 
without an appeal to that which is the “ultima ratio” of outraged 
nations as well as of monarchs, Austria is pleading “ guilty” to the 
other charges in the long indictment which the spirit of progress and 
civilization are bringing against her. She is in truth at the last hour 
making a clean breast of it. And it is hardly possible that, under 
these circumstances, she can continue obdurate in persisting in the 
most monstrous of all the iniquities laid to her charge. She has 
ruled her own Germans with a sceptre of lead, and a repressive, 
bigoted, and unprogressing rule ; this was bad. She has inten- 
tionally, and of malice aforethought, striven to prevent the sources 
of prosperity and wealth from developing themselves in Hungary, for 
fear that the non-German element in her heterogeneous dominions 
should too monstrously overweight the dominant German interest,— 
and this was worse. But she has never attempted to rule any por- 
tion of her subjects as she has done the Italians. It is hardly too 
much to Say, that no Government ever attempted to rule a country, 
at least in modern times, as Austria has ruled Venice—not even 
jomba, the eternally infamous, at Naples, for Naples was never 
pulaged as Venice has been, and now is. The English public are 


very far from being even yet fully acquainted with the details of | 


Austrian oppression in Italy; principally because it is a subject 
which cannot be fully understood without details not easily procur- 


able. But we promise ourselves to return on a future occasion to | 
this point, with the hope of laying before the British public a few 
’ i 





= 
particulars of the daily operation of that rule, which Englishme, 
have been told they ought to wink at, because there is a chance that 
if they will consent to do so, Austria may probably take a certaj, 
quantity of dry goods from us. But Englishmen will not be bribed 
by any such consideration to refrain from expressing in eVErY pos. 
sible manner their reprobation of the conduct of Austria towards 
Venice. And even looking at the matter from the low point of View 
from which it has been urged that they ought to consider it, they yjy 
feel that a prosperous and wealthy customer must be the best eys. 
tomer ; and that the retention of Venice by Austria must tend to 
the impoverishment of both parties. 

It may, however, be hoped, we say, lookmg at the present positjo, 
_ of things in Austria, that Venice will be given up without an appeal 

to arms. And the whole difficulty with respect to Venice wil] hp 
| solved by the acquisition of it. There will be no difficulty in ruljp, 
| Venetia, or in icorporating it with the rest of the monarchy, ; 
| We consider, therefore, the Venetian difficulty as the least of the 
three. 

We place that of Rome in the next place. The Roman difficulty 
is twofold. There is the political difficulty of acquiring posses. 
| sion of it ; and there is the still more complicated social ditliculty 
of dealing with the peculiar religious questions that will arise oyt 
of the possession of it. We hope to find an opportunity of re. 
turning to this especial subject also, for it is perhaps the most 
_ extensively interesting to mankind in general of all those eop- 
nected with the marvellous resuscitation of Italy. For the present 
we will content ourselves with saying that there appear to us reasons 
for thinking that the principles of free government will be found to 
ally themselves in Italy with whatever of ecclesiastical feeling may 
remain in the country, with even less disturbance to the social system 
than has been observed in Belgium. And in the case of Rome, as in 
| that of Venice, the new subjects of Victor Emmanuel, who will 
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_ become such by the annexation of the capital of the Catholic Church, 
will not be a source of any difficulty to the King’s Government. _ 
This last kind of difficulty is that which exists in the case of Naples; 
and it is such as to lead us to consider the Neapolitan difficulty as the 
greatest of all those with which the Italian Government has to grap- 
ple. It is a difficulty which, if we mistake not, will be found still 
vexing and perplexing Italian statesmen long after the other two 
shall have been finally disposed of. 

It is exceedingly difficult to govern Naples now ; and the difficulty 
will not decrease, as the other parts of the kingdom of Italy advance 
in organization, stability, and good government. It will not decrease, 
because the difficulty arises not only from the bad legacy of universal 
corruption, which has been left by the late Bourbon government, but 
from the nature of the population to be governed. Naples is very much 
behind all the rest of Italy in civilization. This is a very patent and 
notorious fact. But if that were all, the evil would be much less 
than, it may be feared, it is. It may be feared that not only has 
Naples, from circumstances, been thrown behind the rest of the 
Peninsula in progress and civilization, but that the southern race is 
less civilizable. Though highly gifted, in many respects, with much 
of that especial idiosyncracy which constitutes, or is allied to genius, it 
can hardly be doubted that the Neapolitans are deficient in those more 
sterling qualities of character which seem to be absolutely requisite 
for the development of a high grade of civilization, and especially for 
self-government. They are the Irish of Italy ; and the Neapolitan 
members of the Chamber, whom they have sent to represent them at 
Turin, hold a position in the Italian parliament, and adopt a line 
of conduct curiously analogous to that of the majority of Irish 
members in our own House. They overwhelm the Chamber with the 
irrepressible inundation of their eloquence. They begin by writing 
huge pamphlets, and reading them to the Chamber. This was put 
down by a wise decision against written speeches. But the Neapolitan, 
the representative of the land of improvisatori, was to be checked by 
no such means. Why in this country a man can flood you with 
rhyme, “ stans pede in uno,” from the rising to the setting of the sun, 
if ouly an audience be found him, And shall the representative man 
of such a country, who needs not talk rhyme, and much less reason, 
be less prolific 

Then, although the men of Lombardy, of Tuscany, of Romagna, of 
Umbria seem to learn already to feel, and think, and speak as 
Italians, the Neapolitan is still essentially a Neapolitan, incapable, 
apparently, of anything larger than that school of “steeple politics, 
as the French have well called the Little Pedlington mode 0 
viewing the affairs of the world. 

It is to be observed—and the fact is one that well deserves mature 
examination into its probable causes—that what has been said of the 
Neapolitan character does not apply to the people of Sicily. For 
very many generations, at all events, they have been subjected te 
social influences as deteriorating as the inhabitants of the mainland 
portion of the Neapolitan dominions. Yet there is no doubt that, 
for some reason or other, there is better and sounder stuff in the 
Sicilian character—more hopeful material to work upon. 

Meanwhile political men at Turin say that the Neapolitans “ must 
have their °48.” The rest of Italy has been, they argue, chastened, 
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_—— 
fortified, and taught by the great lesson which the great misfortunes 
of “48 read them. The Neapolitans had no part in that lesson, 
They must have a 48 of their own. They will meet with it. 

We heartily hope that any such discipline may produce the 
eohering effect which those who speak thus anticipate from it. But 
we are much afraid that the natural faults of the Neapolitan cha- 
raucter will cause the Government of that portion of Italy, and the 
;ncorporation of it with the rest of the monarchy, to be a difficulty in 
the way of Italian progress, long after the Roman and Venetian 
difficulties shall have been vanquished and set at rest. 








sTATE RIGHTS, AND FEDERAL ASSUMPTIONS IN 
AMERICA. 


JHE letters and journals brought by each successive mail from 
America, define with increasing clearness the relative position 
of the belligerents. They do not confirm, in the slightest degree, the 
belief of the Federal party, that the old Union can be restored ; 
but they tend to encourage the hope that the inevitable separation 
will be effected in a manner more consistent with the high preten- 
sions, no less than with the civilization and Christianity of the 
combatants, than the fratricidal war to which vindictive passion 
would impel them. 

Now that Washington has been placed in a position not alone 
to resist but to punish any assailant that may be reckless enough to 
attack it—that Maryland, in spite of the dictation of the rowdy 
mob of Baltimore, has shown a disposition to cast in her lot with 
the free North, and to sell or emancipate the few slaves that impair 
her strength and increase her peril—and that Virginia has deter- 
mined to make her territory the bulwark and the fortification, and, 
if need be, the battle-field of the South, President Davis will find 
it extremely difficult to attack President Lincoln, and President 
Lincoln will find it almost impossible to attack President Davis, 
except by sea. During this compulsory truce, Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Missouri will be able, if so disposed, to act the part of umpires, 
and compel the North, notwithstanding all its lately-kindled enthu- 
siasm, to submit to the inevitable necessity of a separation. In this 
journal we have throughout maintained the impossibility of the 
re-annexation of the South, against the wishes of its people ; and as 
every hour has but increased the self-reliance—if we may not call it 
the obstinacy—of the Slave States in insisting upon their inde- 
pendence, and in determining to fight for it to the last extremity, we 
see less reason than ever to depart from our opinion, that the wisest 
course for President Lincoln and the Northern and Western States 
to pursue, is to do without bloodshed, what George III, after 
bloodshed, was compelled to do to General Washington. Doubtless 
it cost England a pang to lose her thirteen colonies, and to acknow- 
ledge their independence ; but the course of events speedily proved 
that separation was the best thing that could have happened for both 
of them. Doubtless, also, it would be a bitter humiliation for the 
North to allow the South to cut herself adrift from the Federal 
Government, but, as in the separation between England and her 
colonies, the inevitable catastrophe might prove of high advantage to 
both, and of most advantage to the apparently beaten but really 
conquering party. The North has nothing like the case against the 
South that Great Britain had against her rebellious colonies, and 
may therefore yield with less loss of dignity than George ILI]. and 
his ministers, and without that rankling sense of humiliation, as well 
as of wrong and injustice, which so long survived the struggle on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

lf the British people, whose unaffected and noble detestation of 
slavery leads them to sympathize unduly with the North (who are 
not, or were not, until the fall of Fort Sumter, a slavery-hating 
people), desire to measure the real strength and legality of the stand 
for independence which the South has made, it is fitting that they 
should understand, more clearly than they do, the difference between 
What are called “State Rights” and “ Federal Rights” in the Con- 
stitution of the lete American Union. These differences are not of 
recent origin, They existed during the Presidency of Washington 
himself; and even at that early period of American history led to 
long and angry conflicts both in Congress and in the Legislative 
Assemblies of the thirteen States. Federalism, or the centralization 
of power at Washington, was resisted by some of the wisest and 
most honest patriots and statesmen of the revolution, and was reluc- 
turtly admitted, if admitted at all, as a principle to hold good against 
Ew pe in case of foreign aggression, but to be powerless in the 
internal government of the sovereign Republics, that merely coalesced 
‘or tautual defence against the outer world, not for aggression against 
‘ anothe Yr. 

No European who has not travelled in America can well appreciate 
© love that the American entertains for his native State ; and how 
uch stronger it is, and how much more intimately entertained in all 
fibres of his moral and intellectual being, than his love for the 
m. The one love is a passionate reality, the other a senti- 
ent tl make-believe. 
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end, either in his own country or in Europe, would 
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The Virginian is proud of Virginia, and of | 


repel with scorn the imputation that he was a Yankee from Connecticut. 
The man of Massachus¢tts, on the other hand, thinks the “ Bay 
State,” as it is fondly called, the centre of the intellectual and 
moral world, and would consider it an insult to be compared with 
a South Carolinian, The proudest boast of the man born in Ohio 
is that he is a “Buck-eye,” and of the farmer of Lllinois that he 
isa “Sucker.” Every State has its affectionate cognomen, and its 
separate individuality, and is a nation within itself The Union, 
on the contrary, is not a nation, is not homogeneous, is not welded 
together, like France or the British Isles, by community of interest, 
or of feeling, or even of race. We in this country are accustomed to 
look upon the whole people as Anglo-Saxons and descendants of 
Anglo-Saxons, but the assumption is quite unfounded. The Irish 
and their descendants, who hate the Anglo-Saxons with that worst of 
hatred which springs from theological rancour, form a large portion 
of the people. The Germans, who owe England neither love nor 
reverence, form another large communion, who speak English in the 
second and third generation, but who do not feed their patriotism with 
English traditions, or look upon the founders of English liberty 
either as ancestors or exemplars. The Norwegians, and descend- 
ants of Norwegians, are exceedingly numerous ; and in the South 
there is a a large population with French names and of French 
lineage, who have no particle of Anglo-Saxonism about them, except the 
language, who know little or nothing of English history—except that 
Washington conquered the freedom of America from George LIT. at 
the point of the bayonet—and none of whose sympathies are on the 
side of “ perfidious Albion,” either in peace or in war. Within the 
limits of each separate State these differences are minimised, and the 
whole people unite in love of their birth-place, until the Alabamian 
swears by Alabama, as the Frenchman does by France ; and Carolina 
becomes as sacred to the Carolinian as Judea to the Jew. And, as 
regards the Anglo-Saxon element, on which so much stress is ig- 
norantly laid by some of the newspaper writers and parliamentary 
speakers of England, if there be any States where the Anglo-Saxon 
element and character prevail more largely than in the rest, it is 
assuredly in Virginia and South Carolina, and not in New York or 
Pennsylvania, or in any other Northern or Western State. 

Each state, it must also be remembered by those who would truly 
understand the position assumed by the Seceders, claims to be and is 
absolutely sovereign. It has its own freely-elected Governor, its own 
Legislature, its own laws, and its own troops. One of the first sur- 
prises that meets the ill-informed Englishman who travels for the 
first time in America, and expects to find as much homogeneity as in 
England, is the essential difference that exists between the laws and 


modes of governments of States separated no more widely than New 


York and Massachusetts. In some States the judges are elected 
annually, and in others quadrennially, by the people. In other 
States they are appointed for life by the Senate. In the Free States 
there is liberty of printing and publishing. In the Slave States there 
is a Virtual censorship of the press. And between Louisiana and 
Vermont, or between Alabama and Connecticut, there is as much 
diversity of climate, of manners, of intellect, and of law, as there 
is between Spain and Holland, or Italy and England. The attempt 
of the Federal power to coerce the State power in the matter of fugi- 
tive slaves, is alone sufficient to show, by the controversy and the ill- 
blood that it occasioned, how strong the State feeling is, and how 
weak in itself, and how little respected, except in the front it shows 
to foreign Powers, is the Federal authority. It would be very ridicu- 
lous in Yorkshire or Lancashire to secede from the authority of the 
Queen of Great Britain, for Yorkshire and Lancashire are but counties 
and limbs of one body. But it is not ridiculous in Virginia, South 
Carolina, and Louisiana to secede from the central Government at 
Washington, for they are not parts of a whole, nor limbs of a body, but 
separate, self-contained individualities and entities. In one word, they 
are free and sovereign Republics, masters of their own destinies and 
actions, and cannot be forced or legally wmlimitted into a partnership or 
union with any other republics or powers or sovereignties whatsoever 
except with their own consent. That consent has been withdrawn 
and will not be again obtained by all the power of the North, however 
powerful it may be, or however bloody and protracted the war which 
shall attempt to enforce it. 

The North ought in this great emergency to show itself more 
worthy of its own liberty than to attempt to reduce the unwilling 
South to political as well as moral subjugation. A great career lies 
open for the States that choose to adhere to the Northern Union; 
and it will be all the greater and the more rapid of development, the 
day that President Lincoln is able to say that the Southern Con. 
federacy is an alien Republic with which he is no longer at war, and 
with which he and his people have no longer any citlerences to settle. 
Freed of slavery and its cursc, it would have leisure to thrive, and to 
people the Far West with the best blood of Kurope, and would 
become of infinitely greater weight and of higher character in the 
world than the late incohesive and unnatural Confederation called 
“The United States.” The South was doubtless foolish to secede : 
but the North will be mad if, after what has passed, it do not welcome 


the secession as the best solution of an otherwise fatal difficulty. 
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Far better for President Lincoln and Mr. Seward to consolidate the 
North and West than to fight the-South. That is their true policy ; 
and of all the statesmen in America Mr. Seward ought to be the first 
to see it, 


THE SYRIAN COMPLICATIONS. 


HE two contemporaneous debates in the Lords and Commons on 
the position and prospects of Syria prove one thing very 
plainly—the entire absence of any recuperative or regenerative power 
in the native population, Both the Druses and the Mayvonites feel war 
to be their native element, and revenge at discretion to be the sweetest 
breath they draw ; and the moment they are let alone by foreign 
powers they will resume their normal practice of eutting each other's 
throats. The old traditional animosities of race are still carefully 
nursed, while the distinctions of religion are sharpened to the very 
utmost, and hostile chiefs rejoice to meet in deadly conflict with a 
¢reed in one hand and a scimitar in the other. DBarbarous and un- 
educated and restless, they find excitement in quarrels, sometimes 
plunder, and always employment. 

The very first treatment these turbulent chiefs' and wretched 
fanatics require, is that which a strong Government alone can 
aluinister. They must be governed before they can be initiated in 
any of the duties or humanities of civilization. This they have not 
had the benefit of for many hundred years) The Turco-Moslem 
power, the present ruler of Syria, is impotent and cprrupt ; and all 
we have done, and sacrificed, and suffered, in order to mend it, has 
only served to mar it; and its worthlessness for good and its con- 
nivance at evil, however flagrant, and its cruelties however sanguinary, 
are brought out more clearly and painfully every day. It has 
neither money, nor men, nor morals. It dies out, diseased to the 
very core. Unpartitioned and left to the action of internal elements, 
its decay is certain. It cannot govern those of its subjects who are 
Mahometans, still less the turbulent sects that live amid the moun- 
tains of Syria, and draw Inspiration for mischief from the conscious 
immunity they enjoy. 

These are just the social conditions that tempt, and all but provoke, 
foreign intervention ; and should there exist some almost forgotten 
religious tie, or supposed protectorate of co-religionists in the memory 
or annals of an ambitious power, there is sure to be made out a strong 





necessity arising from considerations of mercy, or justice, or of 


some treaty, why that Power should prevent Syrian suicide, or 
save the honour of the Cross from the desecration and triumph 
of the Crescent. Fortunately for the issue, there are two great 
Powers hovering over Syria, and waiting for the decease of the 
Rick Man, whose ecclesiastical antipathies to each other may save 
England the duty of taking any other step than that of quietly 
looking on. Russia, the protector of the Greek Church, looks 
after the interests of 250,000 Greek Christians spread out from 
Lebanon to the Dead Sea; France takes care of nearly 300,000 
Roman Catholic and Greek Catholic Christians covering the same 
area. Each of these great Powers feels jealous of the other, as far as 
Syria is concerned, and, like the rival monks about the holy sepulchre, 
they may very probably prove not indisposed to fight it out when the 
occasion demands it. Our interests in Syria are so few, that, unless 
the sympathy which all Christendom inherits in a land of so glorious 
traditions enlist or arouse our feelings, we are not likely to go to war 
about it. At the same tiine it would not be a very pleasant thing to 
find Syria annexed to France, in the same way and with the same 
speed as Savoy, and to see a country not so remotely connected with our 
overland route to ow: Eastern possessions a French province, and the 
anchors of France dropping in every bay on the coast of Palestine, 
and her flag supreme along the Mediterranean seaboard, and Jeru- 
em, “no mean city,” at last a city of the empire of Napoleon. 

What ulterior designs France may cherish it is impossible to say. 
But any one who has watched the Eastern policy of the Emperor 
must have seen in it a steady purpose to secure a footing in Palestine. 
Not very long ago the Sultan made an oblation of the church of St. 
Anne, the church of the Nativity, the Holy Sepulchre, and other 
sacred places to Napoleon. He has also ceranuted him the finest 
square in the Holy City—the site of the palace of the Knights of St. 
John. <A student of prophecy, looking at these events, might be 
tempted to add, the Emperor has “planted the tabernacle of his 
palace between the seas, on the glorious holy mountain.” But we, 
looking at it in a less lofty light, cannot help recognising in the 
extension of French power, the beginning of complications which 
may again kindle an Eastern war. Very much, of course, will 
depend on the step taken by France on the 5th day of June. If the 
French intend to fulfil their own prophecies they will stir up the 
feuds they profess to deplore, and then urge the most plausible reasons 
not only for the prolongation of their occupation of Syria, but for 
the despatch of fresh troops. 

Ten distinct races, divided into seventeen fanatical sects, under a 
bankrupt and indolent government at Constantinople, constitute the 
basis of a chronic warfare which it is humane in any great power to 
But it will be argued with irresistible effect in the 
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may not Russia partition it in Turkey in Europe? If Englangq 
interfered to prevent this in 1854, on what grounds will she adopt q 
laissez faire policy in 1861? It is not without some ground for thei, 
belief that many look to the East for the birth of those storm-cloud, 
that will darken the sky of Europe, and cast their shadows on the 
countenances, and perhaps on the hearts of European statesmen jp 
the stormy decade on which we have entered. We can only hope tha; 
our Cabinet will act with prudence and with as much forbearance ag 
may be consistent with the dignity and responsibility of an empire 
that more than any other on earth has power to waken the sleepj 
thunders of war, or to perpetuate the peace in which alone the 
highest interests ripen and grow strong. 








NATIONALITIES. 


VHE world is often caught by a new word. A new expression 
seems to give them the possession of a new thing. This is ay 
everyday occurrence in philosophy. Ideas as old as Plato are constantly 
reproduced under a new dress as a grand discovery of modern times, 
Those who are familiar with German writings are aware of the 
renown in the region of philosophy many a man has obtained by 
working up afresh the treasures of the past. The temptation is stij 
stronger in politics ; for there is nothing so powerful, so immediate 
in its action, and so imposing on the imagination as a new principle; 
it subdues as if by the imposition of a new law. 

The word Nationality is playing a great part now among men. It 
seems the last product of civilization, of scientific politics hewn 
fresh from the living quarry of nature. Tt seems a political profundity 
of unbounded power. We fear it will be found on examination to be 
a very old-fashioned affair, superficially dressed up to wear an attrac. 
tive appearance of scientific generalization, or craftily employed to 


promote the success of some very questionable schemes. 


The Continent is the favourite haunt of this new mode of thought; 
but English literature and the English press in no small degree own 
its influence. Fortunately Englishmen are as yet sufficiently behind 
their age to be imperfectly sensible to the fascinations of the new 
charmer ; but grave writers, and even professional masters of politics, 
summon the English people to new modes of action and new affinities 
in the name of this new and commanding code. It is high time to 
examine the pretensions thus boldly advanced, and to see whether 
we have acquired new rules of statesmanship, or whether a very 
ancient practice is not passed off upon us as a brilliant device 
of modern ingenuity. 

We declare at once that we can discover nothing new in this pre- 
tended science ; no new element of politics ; no new form of inter- 
national conduct ; no new rule to render men happier and wiser for 
the future. The earliest records of the human race speak of men as 
divided into great families or nations, with distinguishing peculiarities 
of language, character, institutions, and general culture. Races 
with strongly marked nationalities are very old phenomena. But 


that is not the novelty which marks the nineteenth century, we shall 


be told; it is the clinging of these nations to a separate and inde- 
pendent existence, their sturdy refusal to render submission to a 
dominant race, their readiness and aptitude for combining for the 
vindication of their rights, the perseverance and stubbornness of their 
resistance to amalgamation, their stiff adherence to their language, 
their institutions, and their customs, which constitute the distinctive 
marks of our time. We can find no novelty here either. Two 
of the oldest races of the world exhibited these peculiarities countless 
ages ago, and exhibit them still. The Jews and the Gipsies are 
still intractable ; they still refuse to be merged among the peoples 
with whom they dwell. Roman story is but a record of nationalities, 
which were successively conquered, and did not like the process; 
Samnium alone maintained a struggle for the principle of nationali- 
ties for seventy years against Rome. Our Saxon ancestors showed 
no greater liking for conquest; they struggled against their 
Norman masters, and ended by absorbing them. One nationality 
disappeared ; but in this case it was the conquering one. recit 
capta ferum victorem cepit, We ourselves are showing our est- 
mation of the doctrine by the grand experiment we are conducting 
on Eastern and Indian nationalities. Clive did wonders in that way; 
but, from his time to ours, we have not heard that the discovery of @ 
new principle forbade us from trampling Hindoo aspirations for inde- 
pendent existence under our feet. It would be a dangerous matter 
for an Arab to remind the French of Arab nationalities in Alger; 
Marshal Pelissier, doubtless, has not forgotten the fumigatory pr 
cesses with which Colonel Pelissier taught the recalcitrant Arabs tuat 
Nature had destined them to belong to France. In all timies, in all 
countries, the same fact everywhere recurs. One nation will attack, 
and, if it can, will conquer another, and the conquered race resists 
fusion with the victors, with greater or less stubbornness, according t? 
the varying circumstances of natural character, external suppor 
differing civilization, and geographical position, The beaten nauon, 
till it bows to the yoke either by submission or amalgamation a!way> 
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opportunity offers ; but no pompous, and imposing doctrine of 
nationalities is required for, or results from, this perpetual process. 

There is, however, a very important element in a nationality which 
imposes solemn duties on rulers, and cannot be overlooked without crime 
and danger. Conquest isa procedure which cannot be eradicated from 
humanity ; but the peculiar condition of society in the conquered 
people demands considerate and moderate treatment from the con- 
querors. Good government, is what all men, of every degree, are 
entitled to, and the essence of good government is a wise regard for 
the social state of each population.. Neglect of such justice brings 
its own punishment with it, by increased troubles and insurrections ; 
as we experienced in Lreland, the French in Prussia, and the Russians 
ijn Poland. It is this contemptuous disregard of the feelings of 
subject populations which: prevent fusion and national unity, and 
which keep alive the aspiration for independence and the belief in a 
natural right to it. And it is this circumstance which, probably, 
beyond all others, has conferred so much importance on the idea of 
nationality in the more humane and civilized times in which we 
live. 

The restlessness of the revolutionary element in Europe, and the 
equally restless ambition of Imperial France, have turned this idea of 
nationality to account, and, indeed, have been the main instruments 
in giving prominence to it. All through this century the rights of 
Polish nationality have found especial favour in France ; it was never 
regarded in the same_light in England. We reprobated the partition 
of Poland as a great wrong and a great crime ; but the notion that 
Poland ought to be restored as a separate kingdom never took firm 
hold here. Indeed, it was the peculiar mode in which that nationality 
was destroyed which alone rendered it remarkable. Had Russia or 
Prussia simply conquered and annexed Poland by arms, it would 
have been thought an ordinary occurrence, whatever judgment might 
have been formed of the act. But Poland dismembered and ex- 
tinguished by a judicial act of three great powers—not by war, but 
by a solemn decree of a high tribunal—was truly an innovation ; it 
did not belong to the ordinary forms of annexation, it was a precedent 
of indefinite applicability ; and this it is which has perpetuated the 
sense of a right of appeal to Europe, the hope and the claim to a 
reversal of the judgment ; and in this moral feeling France and the 
revolutionary party have found constant materials for raising com- 
motions whenever it suited their purpose. 

Again, in Italy, England proclaimed the misgovernment of Naples, 
the Roman States, Lombardy, and Tuscany, and urged that a new 
settlement of the government of these countries could alone terminate 
European scandals and European dangers. This was a practical and 
true ground to take up. The French preferred to avail themselves of 
the ery of the Italian Liberals for an Italian nationality and Italian 
unity. We have since rejoiced at the realization of the idea ; but 
this unity was not the real design of the French, nor, we may now 
confidently add, of all the inhabitants of Italy. The consolidation of 
the several Italian principalities into one state was due to a fortunate 
accident alone—the existence, namely, of a compact and firmly 
organized, though small, kingdom, round which the other provinces 
could crystallize into one mass. It is certain that one-half of the 
[talian populations had no sense of nationality, no desire to form one 
people ; and whilst we welcome with gladness the prospect of this 
noble country settling down into one kingdom, let us not be led 

away by the delusion that this momentous event has been wrought 
out under the idea and under the authority of the principle of 
nationalities. Italy has become one people, because all her petty 
tyrants fell together when Austrian support was withdrawn, and 
there was a nucleus which formed the only practicable instrument 
for government. 

It is the height of imprudence and folly in Englishmen to preach 
up the delusion of nationalities—that is, the right of separate nations 
to independent existence. England has fused diverse nationalities into 
her national unity, and is all the stronger for it. Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales supply her with varieties of mind and character ; but there is 
only one British people. Abroad, in India, in the Tonian islands, at 
M ta and Gibraltar, she knows nothing about nationalities ; and quick, 
ludeed, would she be in her dealing with any who were so rash as to 
raise the banner of nationality in any of these dependencies. France, 
likewise, has absorbed German, Ligurian, and Italian nationalities 
into her bosom, and they have become as good Frenchmen as any 
others. On the other hand, in Algeria, in Cochin China, and, if 
fortune favours, on the Rhine, in Syria and Egypt, she shows what 
respect the sympathiser with Italy, Hungary, and Poland, will pay 
to the plea of nationality when urged against his ambition. 

The moral is easily summed up. Strong nations make and retain 
conquests ; weak states annex dominions and cannot hold them. 
Good government, justice, and consideration annihilate the political 
idea of nationalities by fusion. Misgovernment, tyranny, injustice 
perpetuate the sense of wrong, alienate affection, and generate troubles 
and insurrection. A conquest or annexation which want of power, 
‘ympathy, or political capacity fails to heal by peaceful harmony, 
sustains the belief in a right to independence ; but a natural prerogative 
to autonomy in every body of men linked together by affinities of 








race and language is a dream of the imagination, an absurdity which 
has no existence in fact, and a theory which would break to pieces 
and reduce to helpless confusion every state in Europe. 





MR. COBDEN’S RETURN TO PARLIAMENT. 


Tus unadorned, but forcible and persuasive eloquence of Richard Cobden 
has not been heard during two sessions of Parliament. Warned by the state 
of his health, he has for upwards of eighteen months kept aloof from tHe 
exciting debates, the overheated atmosphere, and the enervating hours which 
are the portion of those who attempt to serve their country, or their party, 
in the British House of Commons. But, as the world knows, and as his 
countrymen are not likely to forget, his mind has not been idle, though his 
tongue may have been silent; and now that he is about to make his re- 
appearance in that old arena of St. Stephen’s, where he was once among the 
foremost of the oratorical athletes, whose talents and patriotism shed a lustre 
upon our struygles for the preservation and extension of constitutional 
liberty, it is pleasant to see that his political opponents unite with his 
friends in expressing the hope that he comes back amongst us re-invigorated 
in bodily health and spirits to render new services to his country. 

Mr. Cobden, an unpaid and unaccredited ambassador—appointed for the 
special purpose of breaking down by force of argument and persuasion the 
strong protectionist barricades erected by France against the mannfactures 
and the products of England, has performed his task so zealously and so 
well, as to have merited at the hands of the Government and of the sove- 
reign who employed him, some other than a pecuniary acknowledgment of 
the value of his services. But with the unostentationsness and simple- 
mindedness which are parts of his character, Mr. Cobden has refused the 
titles, as he formerly refused the salary which the sovereign was advised to 
offer him, and will again take his place in Parliament as the plain Richard 
Cobden of former days, and not as a Baronet or a Privy Councillor. There 
are some men who merit titles, but upon whom titles not only confer ne 
additional lustre, but seem to endow them with a sort of strangeness and 
unfamiliarity that removes them in some degree from the affection of their 
country. It did not seem exactly right, though no one can say why, that 
Macaulay should be made a lord; and Sir William Shakspeare, SirJ ohn Miltor 
Sir William Pitt, Sir Charles James Fox, and Sir Richard Cobden, woulk 
sound less appropriately to most ears than the unadorned patronymic by 
which these men made themselves famous. And when a man has inherited 
a peerage or a baronetcy, and, having served his country, entitled himself to 
national gratitude, the people instinctively strip of his hereditary rank, and 
talk of him as Wellington, or Peel, or Palmerston, in order that they may 
do him the more honour. 

For reasons such as these Mr. Cobden is worthy to remain among the un- 
ennobled. The only rank that would sit well upon him, or add to his useful- 
ness, is the official rank to which, as a Minister of the Crown in some future 
Liberal Administration, he will probably become entitled, like Mr. Gladstone 
or Mr. Disraeli, or his old fellow-labourer in the cause of Free Trade, Mr. 
Milner Gibson. 

Opinions differ, both in and out of Parliament, on some of the details of 
the Treaty with France, which Mr. Cobden has negotiated and carried to 
ratification through a host of difficulties and obstructions. But there is no 
difference of opinion as regards the benefits that Free Trade will confer upon 
both nations. A mutually profitable and daily-increasing trade with a 
nearest neighbour is the surest bond of the future amity and good-will 
between any Powers in the world ; and most of all between two such Powers 
as Great Britain and France, separated physically by no more than a narrow 
strait, but morally by the wide divergences of hostile and warlike traditions, 
extending over centuries of antagonism. Nature gave England coal and 
iron, rough powers of labour, and great mechanical skill, but denied 
France all these advantages. At the same time she gave France the grape, 
together with great taste and manual dexterity in all the elegant arts of life 
and luxury, and denied England these gifts,—as if for the very purpose of 
making them mutually dependant, and to teach them by the most practical 
of lessons that their business and duty were to trade, and not to fight, with 
each other. 

Both nations were slow to learn, and France the slower of the two. Had 
it not been for the circumstance that a man with all but unlimited power was 
on the throne, and well inclined to study the economic and social bearings of 
the great Free-trade question, and that Mr. Cobden was at hand to lead that 
clear intellect and that resolute will in the right direction for the benefit of both 
countries, it is likely enough that the lesson might not have been thoroughly 
learned in France until other and fiercer wars with England had more com- 
pletely and fatally estranged the two peoples. To cement the alliance of the 
British and French nations, rather than that of the British and French 
governments, is a noble task for Frenchman or Englishman to perform, and 
the great merit of the treaty which Mr, Cobden has negotiated is, that 
although it may be, to some extent, dynastic, political, and personal, it is, 
in afar higher degree, a social and national compact, of which the results 
cannot be other than mutual good will, mutual advantage, and permanent 
peace, 

Mr. Cobden has sometimes in the course of his parliamentary career been 
comy lled by his peculiar idiosynecrasy as regards war to cry peace when there 
was no peace, and to counsel non-intervention for its sake at a crisis when 
non-intervention was at best but selfish pusillanimity, and would, a8 in the 
case of Turkey during the closing months of the reign of the Emperor 
Nicholas, have left the weak and inoffensive at the mercy of the strong evil- 
doer. But no such error, amiable as was its motive, has entered into his 
conduct of the French Treaty. Its sole object was the extension of com- 
mercial intercourse ; and if enduring peace shall follow, as it assuredly will, 
the result will but show the due sequence of cause and effect, and be alike 
beneficial and natural. And not only the two countries that had sense 
enough to enter into these newer and better relations will share the advan- 
tages, but the wider circle of other continental nations which are as yet 
about as hopelessly in the dark on all questions relating to the philosophy of 
trade as France was before Mr. Cobden took the Emperor for his pupil, will 
be induced to think for themselves, and imitate the example. 
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THE REV. H. J. HATCH AND HIS VERDICT. 


A very remarkable case has occupied the Court of Exchequer for some 
days, the circumstances of which oe the decision to which the jury came 
are too remarkable, and have too important a hearing on the interests 
of society to be passed over. It will be in the recollection of most 
people, that, about a year and a half ago, Mr. Hatch, formerly the Chaplain 
of the Wandsworth House of Correction, was convicted at the Criminal Court 
of a series of indecent assaults on two little girls of the name of Plummer, 
who had been placed under the charge of his wife for their education, and 
was sentenced to a lengthened term of imprisonment. Subsequently he 
instituted a prosecution for perjury against Eugenie Plummer, the elder 
of the girls, who had been the principal witness against him in the previous 
trial ; and as he was now admitted to give his own version of the case on his 
oath, she, in her turn, was convicted. 

The brand thus fixed on the prosecutor necessarily made his guilt so 
doubtful, that the Crown granted him a pardon. Still it was, as yet, only 
verdict against verdict; and, as it was manifestly desirable, if not indis- 
pensable, for Mr. Hatch to procure a balance of decisions in his favour, after 
some time the idea was conceived of raising a third issue by charging his 
attorney with negligence. Accordingly an action was brought against the 
attorneys, Messrs. Lewis, for having led to the conviction of Mr. Hatch by 
their professional negligence ; and on Tuesday last a verdict was obtained 
against them, the damages being assessed at forty shillings, a sum which, it 
seems, does not necessarily carry costs. 

In remarking on this last proceeding, it is not necessary to express any 
opinion whatever on the guilt or innocence of either Mr. Hatch or Eugenie 
Piommer. The real merits of Messrs. Lewis’s case did not turn upon either 
of those points, but only on the opinion which, at the first sight of the case, 
he teal or was justified in forming of it. 

It must not be left out of sight that Messrs. Lewis have a very extensive 
practice ; we believe that the principal member of the firm, who managed 
this case, is considered to possess great skill in the conduct of criminal cases. 
He must inevitably have many clients to defend in whose innocence he can 
have, to say the least, no very strong belief. And, while the conduct of each 
case must necessarily be left to his experienced discretion, it is plain that that 
discretion must be governed by his secret opinion of the merits of each case. 
“T presume, Mr. Pleydell,” said Glossin, “ you would not, if you were my 
counsel, advise me to reply on the spur of the moment to a charge which the 
basest of mankind is ready to establish by perjury.” “ My advice,” said Mr. 
Pleydell, “‘ would be dictated by my opinion of your guilt or innocence ; in 
your case I believe you take the wisest course.” Now, without for a moment 
unplying the slightest belief in Mr. Hatch’s guilt, we must remark that his 
conduct on being made aware of the charge brought against him was such as 
to warrant a lawyer, accustomed to the conduct of such cases, and, perhaps, 
naturally led to take not always the most favourable view of his clients, to 
very unfavourable conclusions. It appears that the accusation against Mr. 
Hatch was first made in a letter from Mrs. Plummer to the Bishop of Win- 
chester. The Bishop wrote to Mr. Hatch, announcing his intention, as his 
diocesan, to investigate the matter, and Mr. Hatch’s reply was instantly to 
remove himself from the Bishop’s authority, by resigning his post, though its 
emoluments formed his sole means of subsistence. He also, for a time, 
quitted his home, and lived in concealment (it seems that one reason for this 
was that he was in pecuniary difficulties) ; and Mrs’ Hatch wrote a pathetic 
letter to Mrs. Plummer imploring her “ mercy,” saying that “ whatever her 
husband had done he had been sufficiently punished,” since, in fact, “he had 
given up his situation, and they had nothing in the world.” A fortnight 
afterwards, however, he surrendered to the warrants out against him, and 
then the first question he asked of the policeman who had him in custody 
was, to what punishment he should be liable if convicted. 

Mr, Lewis undertook his defence ; but when he learnt, as he soon did 
learn, the circumstances of his resignation of his post, of his wife’s letter to 
Mrs. Plummer, and of his own question to the policeman, he came to the not 
unnatural conclusion that it was a case that required the most delicate 
handling. The course that in doubtful cases is often most effective he pur- 
sued ; he sent down one of the most experienced members of the detective 
force to the neighbourhood of the children’s home, to ascertain the characters 
of the prosecutors, charging him to spare no expense if there was a chance of 
anything being discovered favourable to his client. When the case came on 
for trial, Mr. Hatch suggested the names of some witnesses, who, as he 
thought, might be of service to him; but Mr. Lewis pointed out to him that 
they had contradicted themselves, and he feared to subject them to cross- 
examination. Serjeant Ballantine, whom he had retained as the leading 
counsel for the defence, agreed with him in his opinion. In the present action 
the Serjeant was examined as a witness, and swore that, according to the in- 
variable custom of the Bar in every case in which he was engaged as leading 
counsel, he took upon himself the responsibility of calling witnesses or not ; 
and that, in Mr. Hatch’s case, after a consultation which turned chiefly upon 
that question, he had come to a very decided opinion that it was expedient 
not to call any. 

The evidence, then, certainly was completely unfavourable to any impu- 
tation of negligence upon Mr. Lewis. The Judge’s charge was almost equally 
so. He reminded the jury, as he was bound to remind them, of Mr. Hatech’s 
couduct when the charge was first made, of his resignation of his office, of 
his concealment of himself, of his wife’s letter to Mrs. Plummer, of his own 
question to the policeman about the penalty affixed to such an offence as he 
was charged with—the very last question, as he pointedly remarked, which 
he should have expected an innocent man to ask; and told them that “if 
they thought that the unhappy and unfortunate errors in judgment which 
Mr. Hatch had committed in the affair had made it indiscreet ‘to call wit- 
nesses (that also being Serjeant Ballantine’s opinion), whatever it might now 
be suggested that those witnesses could have proved, then, in his judgment, 
the defendant would be entitled to their verdict.” 

So clearly, in fact, was the Chief Baron’s summing up favourable to Mr. 
Lev is, that Mr. Hatch’s counsel tendered a bill of exception to his ruling. 
The jury, however, as we have already said, found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
and .ave him forty shillings damages. The verdict was against the evidence, 
for, undoubtedly, on the question of calling or not calling witnesses the testi- 





ee 
was absolutely conclusive. It has also been shown that it was against the 
opinion of the judge who tried the case, a judge of profound professiona 
learning, and great experience. But it was much more ; it was against the 
opinion of the jury themselves. Even at the very moment of findiy 
their verdict they showed, by the amount of damages which they gave, tha 
in their consciences they acquitted Mr. Lewis of all neglect. If Mr. Lewig 
had been guilty of neglect, it was to that neglect that Mr. Hatch owed jt 
that he was ruined in character and prospects, that for six months he hag 
been confined in a gaol as a felon, doomed to hard labour, and to all the 
unutterable ignominy and misery which such a position must entail on an 
man who is psol in it ; above all on a man of birth, education, and refine. 
ment, and for this ruin, and misery, and infamy the jury gave him fort 
shillings. If they gave a sincere verdict it is a curious estimate of the valye 
which they affix to the character of an English clergyman, and the liberty of 
an English citizen. The utter destruction of the one, the deprivation of the 
other, with every circumstance of ignominy and suffering for six months, are, 
in the eyes of this jury, adequately compensated by a couple of pounds, just 
the price of a pair of trowsers. ; 

It is perfectly plain that the intention of the jury in finding such a yep. 
dict was to mark their sense—not of Mr. Lewis’s negligence—but of 
Mr. Hatch’s innocence of the original charge. That innocence appears to 
be generally admitted, in the honour of the Church, of which he is a minister, 
we rejoice to think justly admitted. But that is no excuse for the jury. Do 
they not perceive that their zeal to proclaim Mr. Hatch pure gave them no 
right falsely to brand Mr. Lewis with a neglect of duty—an imputation ye 
ruinous to his professional prospects. Mr. Lewis no more deseryed to be 
sacrificed to Mr. Hatch than Mr. Hatch deserved to be sacrificed by Mr, 
Lewis’s neglect, if he was guilty of such ; but the amount of the damages the 
jury gave proves unquestionably that they did not believe him guilty of the 
neglect of which, on their oaths, they did not hesitate to convict him. 

The verdict, however, being such as it is, its manifest inconsistency deprives 
it of much of the harm which it might otherwise do. It would be very mis- 
chievous indeed to both lawyers and clients—and to the clients in the far 
greater degree,—if it led them to fancy that they could at all times seek com- 
fort for an adverse verdict in bringing an action against their attorney. To 
them it would be mischievous, not only because, in any case where public 
sympathy was not greatly excited, they would be sure to fail, but because the 
practice of bringing such actions would in many cases tend to the loss of the 
previous suit by making the lawyer afraid fully to exercise his own discretion 
in the conduct of it. 

We must recollect that to conduct a suit requires great experience : that to 
judge accurately of one’s own case is proverbially almost impossible. The 
attorney brings to the aid of his client not only his professional experience, 
but his impartiality ; he looks at the whole case dispassionately, as a third 
party. Yet, while impartial in his judgment of it, he is by no means indifferent 
in his conduct of it ; on the contrary, he is no sooner engaged in it than he 
feels the strongest personal interest in its success. It is not only his profes- 
sional reputation, but his own amour propre, that is concerned, and he flings 
himself into it with as much zeal as if he were actually a party concerned. 
And if there is one point more than another in which his opinion ought to be 
implicitly deferred to, it is the calling of witnesses, since no one but a lawyer 
can rightly appreciate the difficulty of relying on them when subjected toa 
cross-examination, or the mischief which may accrue to the case if they break 
down. No doubt there are black sheep in every flock ; but the great body of 
attorneys in the present day are men of education, of shrewdness, and of 
honour ; and we continually find that those of their clients whose affairs are 
of the greatest magnitude and importance, are precisely those who place the 
most implicit confidence in them, and who, as has happened not very long 
ago in Parliament, take every opportunity to proclaim that confidence. 
Anything that tended to lessen the confidence in them so generally felt would 
be a great public evil ; and we are glad to think that, for the reasons we have 
given, the verdict in this case, even if allowed to stand, will not be likely to 
have that effect. 








PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Parts, 16th May. 


Pernaps one of the most discouraging signs of what this country has been 
brought to by the present régime is to be found in the way in which such a 


| proces as the procis-Miris can be carried on. Iam not now speaking of the 





mony of Serjeant Ballantine, with whom the decisison of that point rested, i 





fact of the proces itself; it is, of course, but right and natural that where 
such colossal corruption has existed a due amount of punishment should 
ensue ; but it is precisely this which has not ensued, nor is as yet at all likely 
to ensue. Not only will the majority of the guilty parties escape punishment 
altogether, but, with regard to the man who is to be regarded as the chiel 
culprit, such a system is adopted as would in any country but this cry aloud 
for vengeance, and create an improper sympathy for guilt. Whatever M. Mires 
himself may have done, it is notorious that he has not half as much to answer 
for as lies at the door of some four or five well-known individuals who are 
parading themselves at the very head of official society ; and whatever he has 
done, the sort of torture inflicted on him, in the form of solitary confinement, 
surpasses anything that ought to be possible in this enlightened time. But 
the point that strikes me as particularly noteworthy, inasmuch as it bears on 
the actual moral condition of France, is the mode in which the French public 
takes what is passing. In his work on the British constitution Lord John 
Russell, speaking of Wilkes, says, nothing could by possibility be less interest- 
ing than the man himself, but that freedom was offended in his person, an 

that that was what “every Englishman felt.” Now, in this case, every 
Frenchman you meet talks over the hardship of the Mirés case, goes into all 
its details, shows himself conversant with, and by no means shocked at, them, 
cuts bad jokes even at the fact of a man being shut up arbitrarily from his 
nearest relatives, and is utterly blind and deaf to the fact of every citizen 
in reality representing in his own individuality the collective body of his 
fellow citizens. That is the really lamentable part of the whole business, and 
a society in which it can be deemed “amusing” to go, asa certain well-known 
elégant of this town did the other night, to M. de Morny’s ball, expending 
his wit upon the “ difference of position and equality of desert ” (as he wordet 

it) of M. de Mormy and M. Mirés ; a society in which that species of thing 
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+s deemed diverting, and in which such despotism and such impunity are 
poth so easily taken, is in a state that is anything but healthy. 

But although many things go to explain this, none explains it more 
fully than the territorial constitution of France as far as dip sag is con- 
cerned ; and however startling this may at first appear, rely upon it it is 
simply the plain statement of a fact. The actual mode of transmission of 
Jand in this country authorises, nay obliges to the sale of the man. The 
creat principle put forward by French economists is this :—“ After ak, ce 
subdivision of property or the law of primogeniture come to the same thing, 
or nearly so, in the end, for what goes away by the males comes back by the 
females.” Now, first, the fact is false, as the wretched social state of the 
country (where so few families subsist) will show at once; but, secondly, if 
it really were true, it must be equally disastrous, for it would prove what I 
havo just advanced, namely, that marriage is (as is the positive and monstrous 
case!) based on the sale of the man, and from this you may at once infer 
the weakening of the race. 

I have been led into these remarks, because a great sensation has been 
created here in educated circles by a remark made in the House of Commons 
the other night, upon the relative political capacity of nations possessing the 
British law of primogeniture or those who obey the French subdivisionary 
code. The belief there broadly enounced is a true and most sensible one, 
and is borne out by every fact. The French have resisted evidence on this 
point for years, but I can plainly see in serious politicians within the last few 
years (say two or three), a disposition to argue the question, which I should 
previously have declared to be impossible. I could name more than one 
well-known thinker in this country who, ten years back, would as soon have 
agreed to talk of the cession of all France to Queen Victoria, as of the aboli- 
tion of the law for the division of landed property, and who now, when 
recording the fact of his countrymen’s deplorable political and moral infe- 
riority, will listen quietly when you say, “ but it can’t be otherwise with 
your system of uncertainty in the possession of the soil superinducing every 
Jow passion in man, destroying his youth, making generosity a crime, and 
selling him to the highest bidding spouse.” 

The question has even actually been once agitated in a sitting of the 
Council of State. 

You can hardly figure to yourself how bitter a pill to swallow is, to France, 
this taking away of her troops from Syria. The feeling against us is so 
violent, so universal, so unanimous, that there are not wanting persons 
usually well informed, who declare it is to foster this very feeling that Louis 
Napoleon is so ready to withdraw his troops. I do not share in that view of 
the case, because I believe the Emperov’s mind at all times to be far too hazy 
and confused to allow of his seeing anything so far ahead; but it is at the 
same time certain that if he really did desire to see a bitterly hostile senti- 
ment rise up between the two countries, nothing could more exquisitely 
succeed than his actual attitude and behaviour. He permits the public press 
to hold out vehemently upon some question like this of Syria (for instance 
on that of Gaeta, or that of the execution of the Treaty of Villafranca), and 
then, when the popular feeling has been fanned, by every popular argument, 
into a flame, then he assumes a sort of humbly oppressed, “ victimized” air, 
and lets it appear that “ England will not let him do what he chooses,” and 
do what France wishes, or what is the “ traditional policy of France.” 

I repeat it, I do not, & priori, conceive that all this‘can be done with 
intention, but it is clear that were it so, the effect which is produced could 
not be produced more completely. 

In the last two or three sittings of the Senate language has been used, 
‘propos to England, that is of the most incendiary description, and the echo 
whereof is in every Frenchman’s heart and on every Frenchman’s tongue. It 
has been said, no later than yesterday, that “ France ought at last to shake 
off her leading strings,’ be the “ judge of her own interests and her own 
honour,” and that, “ at all costs, the domination of a selfish envious neighbour 
ought to be discarded.” This has been said, not by rabid Buonapartists or 
ultramontane Catholics, but by moderate men, of no party, like M. de Sauley 

and M. de Ségur d’Aguesseau. 

You may rely upon it the matter is worthy of note, for it tends to this— 
to the establishment in the French mind of the fixed idea that French, really 
French interests, are incompatible with an English alliance—it tends to the 
stirring up of a national, and not merely dynastic, antagonism between the 
two countries. It also tends to the acquisition for the Emperor of a possible 
popularity, one which he can obtain on no other grounds. Furious applause 
was bestowed on a senator yesterday who loudly said—* Let the Emperor 
only remember that, whenever he wants to resist certain arrogant pretensions 
he may count upon us all, upon the entire country to aman, and upon every 
sacrifice.” ; 

[ do not think I should be justified in not directing your utmost attention 
to this state of things, though I do not myself believe Louis Napoleon to be 
paying with the people of France the part of Mark Antony with the Roman 
populace, 





SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 


Arracnep to our flock is a sheep-dog, who, although sometimes given to 
chasing the sheep and biting the legs of stragglers, has been tolerated from his 
readiness to give battle to northern wolves and bears. For this proof of courage 
and spirit he has ceased to be remarkable, and his Sheffield master was so dis- 
custed at a recent instance of his recreancy in “turning tail” before an Austrian 
bear, that nothing but the recollection of his former services prevented him 
from being ineontinently hanged. Unfortunately age, while it has diminished 
his usefulness, has not given amenity to his natural disposition. His last 
pertormance was to set upon, harry, and worry a poor stricken member of the 
flock, under circumstances of so much cruelty, that a shout of indignation 
Was raised, and Tear’em was driven off with a dozen sticks at his heels. If 
the cord be not already twisted that is to terminate his parliamentary career, 
he must acknowledge how much more merciful and charitable Sheffield is to 
him than he to poor Steuart. 

Phe member for Cambridge borough is one of those shy, studious, quiet, 
‘nd retiring men, apt to nourish the secret and concealed fancies which some- 
times assume the subtler forms of mental disease. He highly distinguished 
himself, first, at the New Academy, Edinburgh ; then at Glasgow University, 





and, lastly, at Trinity College, where he was first class in classics, and, in 
1844, scholar of the college. He is a staunch Conservative ; but is one of 
those men who know how to express strong opinions without losing the 
esteem, or evoking the animosity of any earthly person. He was elected for 
Cambridge in 1857, on the strength of his high private character and uni- 
versity distinctions, and in 1859 was again returned, after a contested elec- 
tion, with a not too scrupulous or gentlemanly Radical opponent. A great 
deal of dirt was flying about Cambridge at the last election, as those who 
know anything of its local politics will vouch ; but none of it stuck to 
Steuart. Being challenged on the hustings with holding some unpopular 
opinion, he said he had written Mr. Disraeli a letter of some six folio pages, 
expressing his doubts and disagreement in regard to the course taken by the 
party. The incident is characteristic of the man—desirous to act with his 
political friends, yet now and then conscientiously differing from them ; 
painstaking, not always judicious, perhaps, yet always honourable, and 
desirous to do his duty. When aman of this kind who has once had an 
attack of brain fever, voluntarily goes to a lunatic asylum, and places himself 
under medical treatment, there is something in the act that profoundly stirs 
one’s sympathy, and excites to compassion. But the event admits of two 
interpretations. It may indicate great strength of mind and mastery over the 
disease ; but it is also much more likely to arise from the dominance of some 
brooding idea, some causeless apprehension, which would have given way toa 
blue pill, and the advice of an old and cheerful friend. 

So spirited a debate, so honourable, with one or two exceptions, we have 
not had fora long time. Imagine Zoilus on the floor, carping, precise, cen- 
sorious as usual, thinking’ it his mission to expose all jobs but Galway jobs 
and Vienna jobs, and being greeted with a howl such as greets the luckless 
quadruped who, when the course is cleared for the Derby, presents himself 
in the straight running. Generous friends, who seldom trouble the House, 
rose, one after another, to testify to Mr. Steuart’s coolness and collectedness 
on the night of the division. Mr. Roebuck, hard pressed, and feeling the 
littleness of the part he was playing, snapped wildly right and left, as 
to private conversations which ought to have been regarded as sacred, and 
apologetically exclaimed,—* If all the epithets that have been applied to 
me are deserved I ought to consider myself a most unworthy person.” A 
loud and general cheer testified to the fidelity of the portrait. 

I could have wished that one well-known tribune of the people had spoken 
in this debate, for has not he, too, suffered from an exaggerated consciousness 
and tasted the bitterness of public criticism upon his mental sanity? It was 
Mr. Bright’s organ that set the story afloat in all its distorted features,—the 
keepers who brought the lunatic member to the House, and waited in the hall 
to take him back when he had passed through the division lobby,—the alarm 
of his brother members on finding themselves contiguous to this dangerous 
lunatic, &c. Mr. Bright did not raise his voice in sympathy with Mr, Steuart ; 
but I have good reason to think that he took up his pen the same night to 
pour balm into wounds which, as Mr. K. Macaulay said, seemed to have been 
inflicted for the sake of giving pain. Could any one but an hon. member 
who had himself sounded the depths and shallows of mental sanity, treat the 
subject with so much sense and good feeling? “Such a discussion is not 
merely certain to inflict immedicable wounds upon the sensibility of rela- 
tives and friends, but is terribly adapted to fasten upon the unhappy subject 
of it the very affliction to which he was before liable, perhaps, only in his own 
imagination. Every other form of reputation may survive, and even shine 
with the purer lustre from, the ordeal of investigation ; but a man’s character 
for mental soundness has no such capacity of victorious self-vindication. 
Make it a question of common debate, and how can he again mingle in 
society without reading in the faces of his less considerate or self-controlled 
associates a mixture of compassion, curiosity, and terror? He will fancy— 
and with only too much reason, in the present imperfect state of psychological 
knowledge—that even his familiar friends shrink from his presence or vigi- 
lantly mark his actions. Sayings and doings that, in other men, might be 
taken to indicate only eccentricity, or even a high order of mind, may in his 
case be referred to the presence of disease. ‘Though no one now regards 
lunacy with the cruel horror it used to inspire, too many people ignorantly 
exaggerate and confound its symptoms ; making no difference between the 
melancholy fancies that merely depress their unfortunate victim and the 
violent delusions that render him a social danger. Jt is now known that 
coercion is the surest means of aggravating the former into the latter ; but 
we much fear that a Parliamentary debate, with the state of the supposed 
lunatic for its sulject, is at least as likely to produce the direst form of mental 
disease, To raise such a debate without the clearest warrant of its necessity, 
would be not only unfeeling but inhuman.” If kind expressions and the 
warmest sympathy could avail, Mr. Steuart would at once, with cheerful and 
unclouded faculties, re-visit the House, and dismiss for ever the melancholy 
fancies which sent him to Richmond. It was some satisfaction to the House 
in its existing temper to negative Mr. Roebuck’s motion, and not to allow him 
to withdraw it. er 

By the side of a p rsonal question even great public and constitutional 
principles pale their ineffectual fire. The Chancellor of the Exchequer hay- 
ing put together into the same bill his three great financial proposals for the 
taxation ot the é nsuiny vear, calls it the (‘ustoms and Inland Revenue Bill, 
and asked the House, after the Roebuck-Steuart debate on Monday, to read 
it a second time. The Derbyit s demurred without exactly objecting. They 
do not think it necessary to legislate in gross, and would be glad to see the 
Upper House left at lib rty to consider and throw out each financial proposal 
onits merits. Yet they put no notice of amendment on the paper, nor cid 
Mr. Macdonogh (the successor of Mr. Whiteside when he shall be gathered to 
the Chief Justices), who was put forward to develope the Opposition view 
of the question, formulate his objections into the shape and substance of 
a hostile resolution. Mr. Macdonogh did not bargain for encountering such 
an opponent as Sir J. Graham. [do not think Sir James's silence last 
Session, and still more during the recess, has been satisfactorily accounted 
for. But now that he condescended to throw his great weight into the scale 
on the side of the Commons and against the Lords, I need not Say 
which House kicked the beam. The Liberals had not alone to thank 
Graham for a luminous and exhaustive speech. He made them a present far 
more valuable, forhe gave them a good hustings cry. Derby proposed to 
write upon his banners, “ cheap tea,” against the “cheap paper” of the 
Liberals. Graham says the Tory cry must be “ Down with the House of 
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Commons, up with the House of Lords!” Such a cry, he argues, no 
Ministerialist need be afraid to face. 

The most amusing passage of the debate was Lord Robert Cecil’s apology 
to Mr. Gladstone. I would call it an “original apology” if Captain Mar- 
ryatt had not traced ont a similar amende for his midshipman, who said 

e boatswain was not fit to carry a bun—was it a bun /—to a bear. Lord 
Robert presented himself to the House with an apology. “He had, he 
admitted, said the other night that the course taken by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was worthy of an attorney rather than a statesman. “ Now, 
when an hon. member, in the heat of debate, dropped an expression which, 
on reflection, he thought to be stronger than necessary, he ought either to 
apologise or retract.” The members cried, “ hear, hear,” for if there is one 
thing we like it is the manliness that makes a clean breast of it, and the 
conrage that confesses an involuntary wrong. “Therefore, I feel I am only 
doing justice to my own feelings,” pursued Lord Robert with an air of con- 
trition that disarmed all criticism, ‘‘ when I avow that, on that occasion, I 
did a great injustice (‘ hear, hear’ from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
friends) to—” whom does the reader think? Not to the Chancellor, but 
“ to the attorney.” Never was there a more perfect specimen of the “ sell 
Parliamentary” more artfully led up to, or entrapping a more unsuspecting 
House. You should have heard the explosion of laughter from the Derbyite 
benches, and the indignant cry of “oh! oh!” from the Ministerialists. 
Six times, with orange in hand, did Lord Robert “—e his next sentence, 
six times was he interrupted with an indignant cry of “ oh,” until returning 
again and again to the charge, he managed to obtain a hearing. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
RAINBOWS IN PICTURES. 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 


Sim,—Having noticed in the London Review of May 4, your remarks on Mr. 
Duncan's picture of “ Shiplake, on the Thames,” and the letter of your corres- 
pondent, “ Amateur,” in the last number, questioning the possibility of a rainbow 
being reflected in water, I give you some instances from my own observation that 
such is the fact; the philosophy I leave to those better versed in optical science. 

The first instance was observed inthe company of Messrs. Duncan and Jenkins, 
at the Mumbles, Swansea Bay. The tide was out, and there was consequently a 
large expanse of wet sand and shingle, with here and there pools of water. The 
rainbow appeared about half-way between high and low water mark, and was 
as perfectly reflected in the wet sand as any object could be. 

The next instance was in the valley of the Lledr, N. Wales; a magnificent bow 
spanned the valley, and a portion of it was brilliantly reflected in the river. 

Again, on the Thames, last year, when making a sketch of Sonning (a short 
distance from the scene of Mr. Duncan’s picture), I noticed that a rainbow was 
distinctly reflected in that part of the water that was undisturbed by the current. 
I was particularly careful in noting this last instance, from the circumstance of 
my friend, Mr, Edwin Field, of Hampstead, having a sketch by David Cox in his 
possession in which the reflection of a rainbow is depicted, and which some of 
Mr. Field’s scientific friends have pronounced to be inconsistent with truth. 

My friend Duncan is in the country, and consequently may not have seen the 
Review ; | should otherwise have let him fight his own battle.—Yours truly, 


1, St. Mark’s-crescent, May 13, 1861. Georce Dopason. 





To the Editor of “ The London Review.” 

Sir,—Seeing in your Review of this day an allusion to the reflection of a 
rainbow in water, 1 beg to inform you that in July or August in 1859, while 
staying at Filey, I saw a complete rainbow across the bay, and the reflection of tt 
in the sea; it was a magnificent sight, and witnessed by our party and most 
of the visitors of the place. I felt much inclined to communicate this to you last 
week, after reading the notice of Mr. Duncan's picture. Seeing the reference to 
it again, I determined to give this testimony to the fact of such an appearance, 
before any scientific remarks appear on the subject. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


Hull, May 11th, 1861. ELIZABETH OLDHAM. 


To the Editor of “ The London Review.” 

Sir,—I do not think there is much difficulty in the rainbow business. We 
cannot see the reflection of the same rainbow which we behold in the sky, but we 
see the reflection of another 
invisible one within it. Suppose 
A and B, fig. 1, are two falling 
raindrops, and the spectator is 
at S, and X Y is the water sur- 
face. If RAS be a sun ray 
giving, we will say, the red ray 
in the visible rainbow, the ray, 
BC §, will give the same red 
ray, reflected from the water ae ee 
at C. 

It is rather a long business 
to examine the lateral angles, 
and I have not time to do it, y 
but I presume the result would 
be that if a m b, fig. 2, be the 
visible rainbow, and X Y the 
water horizon, the reflection 
will be the dotted line, ¢ ¢ d, 
reflecting, that is to say, the 
invisible bow, cn d; thus the 
terminations of the arcs of the 
visible and reflected bows do 
not coincide. 

The interval, m a, depends 
on the position of the spectator 
with respect to the water sur- ot eT 
face. The thing can hardly t \ 
ever be seen in nature, for if 
there be rain enough to carry 
the bow to the water surface, 
that surface will be ruffled by 
the drops, and incapable of 
reflection. 

Whenever I have seen a 

















Fig. 2. 








rainbow over water (sea, mostly), it has stood on it reflectionless ; but inter. 
rupted conditions of rain might be imagined which would present reflection oy 
near surfaces, Always very truly yours, 

7th May, 1861. J. Rusxiy, 





To the Editor of the “ London Review.” 


Sin,—Upon the ground occupied by your correspondent “ Amateur” as to ihe 
question, ‘* Can a rainbow be seen by reflection in still water?” it is interest; 
to observe, as he surmises in tko letter of your last week’s impression, that the 
angle of internal reflection, at a raindrop, of the iridescent rays differs indeed by 
only between three and four degrees from that of greatest polarization within watey. 
but this coincidence will not cause the reflection of a rainbow in still water to dis. 
appear, except at the extreme right and left points of its circle, and when thes» 
extreme right and left points are themselves elevated about 53° above the horizon. 
a case which can never occur in solar rainbows. Throughout the remainder of 
the arc of the bow, the position of the plane of still water is in all cases inado. 
quate, partly from torsion, and partly from deficient inclination to produce an ex. 
tinction of the iridescent rays. It is true, however, in one particular sense, the; 
the «me rainbow cannot be seen at once directly and by reflection, because tha; 
seen directly is gathered from raindrops higher in the air than those which yield 
the reflected bow. A diagram may render this clearer. In the accompanying 
figure, the rainbow A is that gathered directly from raindrops C, while B jg 
that gathered by reflection from raindrop D somewhat lower down, and is con. 
sequently invisible excepting by reflection. 
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It is common for two spectators of the same shower illuminated by the sun, to 
compare notes of the positions occupied on the horizon by the foot or feet of the 
rainbows seen respectively by one and the other; and so in the present case of 
reflection, the bow made visible by reflection to the spectator at E, will occupy 
just such adisplaced, inferior position among the objects of the background in the 
reflection as would be assigned to it among the actual objects of the landscape by 
a spectator receiving it directly at F, as far below the water level as E is placed 
above it. The observations of several spectators of the same shower upon dry 
land will convince us, however, that this displacement will in most cases be very 
slight. Hoping that this discussion of the point will be of service to you, 

I remain, Sir, yours very truly, 
17, Delamere-terrace, May 14th, 1861. ALEXANDER §. Hersciizt. 





To the Editor of “The London Review.” 


Sir,—I have no doubt that the rainbow you mention is a “ pictorial licence,” 
and that the artist thought that the bow was painted on the clouds like the spec- 
trum from a prism thrown upon a wall, and that it must, therefore, be seen 
reflected from the surface of water like the clouds or sky upon which it is seen. 

Rainbows, however, have been seen by reflection, one from a river as mentioned 
in the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions” for 1665; and another from the sea as 
described in the “ Philosophical Transactions ”’ for 1793. 

The two cases are referred to in Dr. Young’s ‘* Elements of Natural Philosophy,” 
Vol. ii., p. 708, thus:—1. Rainbows crossing each other by the river at Chartres, 
Phil. Trans. 1665, p. 219. 2. Halley on an Iris by Reflection, Phil. Trans. 1695, 
p. 193. 3. A third Iris between the common ones, if not concentric with them 
(probably by reflection adds Dr. Young). 4. Sturges on two rainbows, Phil. 
Trans. 1793, p. 1 (one by reflection from the sea, adds Dr. Young). It is quite 
probable that none of these rainbows were produced by reflection from the 
specular surface of water, but arose from other causes which may be discovered 
from the descriptions of them. 1 believe, indeed, that this is the case. It is quite 
clear from the diagram,* that the vertex of a rainbow produced by refraction i 
a vertical plane may be seen from water; but the other parts of the rainbow, 11 
which the refraction is on a horizontal plane, or in planes inclined to the vertical, 
cannot possibly be reflected to the eye of the observer from a horizontal surface 
of water. I have not studied the rainbow difficulty with any care, and I believe 
in a reflected rainbow only because other people declare they have seen one. 

Allerly by Melrose, 9th May, 1861. B. 





To the Editor of “ The London Review.” 

Sir,—That same rainbow seen reflected in still water has once or twice before 
puzzled people, and myself among them; but I think now I have got into the 
clear about it. First, however, I would observe, I do not think anybody has eve? 
seen one—at least I never did, and never heard any body say he had, but there 
are several very good reasons why not. First, water in a rainy day is not 
(even in the absence of wind) likely to be a perfect mirror-like surface. If the 
least ruffled by wind, it would effectually miz the colowrs. Secondly, the rainbow 
light is a very small fraction of the whole light of the sun on the rain, and re- 
flexion in water would enfeeble it to such a degree that one might well doubt 1% 
visibility. But as to the abstract possibility, I hold it to be possible, and that 
Campbell's 
** Mirrored in the ocean dark, 

A thousand fathoms down.” 
is not theoretically absurd if the ocean would leave off heaving and lie still. 

A rainbow is formed by the sunbeams striking every drop of water ina shower", 

and rendering that drop visible as a thing, but under certain peculiar relations 





* The diacram here referred to is given in Mr. Ruskin’s letter in the preceeding colum®. 
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as to the rays emanating from it (the drop). Still all these rays emanate from it 
ht lines, and are subject to all the laws of light—reflexion on water among 
others. There can be no doubt that if a perfectly polished horizontal mirror of 
infinite extent were laid down under an observer's feet, every individual drop 
would form its reflected image below that plane according to the usual laws of 
optics, and that image would be visible to an eye looking down into the mirror in 
ts inverted place. Whatever ray or rays it sent to the water would be reflected at 
equal angles, and might reach the eye (duly placed), only enfeebled. For the pre- 
sent purpose, this enfeebling may be disregarded, as it is only about the abstract 
possibility we are speaking. Suppose, therefore, the rejlewion to be total, then a 
gpectator looking into such a mirror will see each individual drop as a thing in its 
true inverted place ; and he will see it brighter or less bright, coloured or colour- 
less, according to the intensity and colour of the pencil of rays which issues from 
it in that direction which joins the drop and the reflecting point of the surface. 

When the sun shines on a drop of water, a portion of its rays pass clean through 
and so on into space. A small per centage 
‘s reflected at the first surface, and thence ies 
diverges as from an all but infinitely small 
picture of the sun dispersing its rays as 
from a point half way between the surface 
and centre of the drop. These are too 
much enfeebled by distance to make any 
impression on the eye singly, and in their 
assemblage go to form the uniform ground 
tint of the elond. It is evident that these rays being those by which the cloud is 
yisible as a cloud, will, when reflected on our mirror, render the image of the 
cloud visible in it as such. There are other rays which, having penetrated the 
first surface, are reflected at the second, and emerge, after such reflexion, at the 
first. ‘These, on their emergence, form a diverging cone of rays, each of course 
reflexible on our mirror should it fall on it, and if received by an eye fittingly 
placed, after “such reflexion, of course exciting its proper sensation of light in its 
due pre )portaon. 

Now of these rays there is one conically bounded surface, and only one, in 
which the emergent rays have a@ mavimum angle of deviation from the original 
direction of the sun’s light. A small pencil of these rays in any one direction 
consists of parallel rays, as if they came, not from a raindrop at a finite distance, 
but from a fixed star in that direction, and by these rays, and these only, received 
mto the eye, the rainbow is seen. Now, it evidently matters not whether they 
euter the eye immediately from the drop or after undergoing reflection at a plane 
nirror. Such reflection does not disturb their parallelism, nor does it disturb 
the divergence of the other rays whose oftice it is to add to the general illumina- 
tion of the cloud within the rainbow, and within it only. 

Thus, then, each reflected drop sends up into the air a reflected cone of parallel 
rays (parallel, that is to say, in the plane passing through the axis of the cone), 
just as each direct-seen drop sends down upon the mirror such a cone. An eye 
so placed ag to receive any such pencil of parallel reflected rays, must see in its 
direction an élementary dot of a reflected rainbow, just as one receiving such a 
one of direct rays sees in their direction an element of a direct one, and what 
being true of one dot being true for all—as the whole arch is seen directly so 
may the whole be seen inverted. 

There is, however, another reason in addition to the two I have already 
mentioned, why such a thing should be very rare. Rainbows are only formed in 
showers, not in general rain over the 
whole horizon, Lakes and pools of 
perfectly still water are local and 
limited. A rainbow seen by re- 
flexion may not be formed in a shower 
visible to the eye, and, vice vers@, 
ashower which sends rainbow rays 
t the eye may send none to the 
reflecting area of water. 

To put the matter in a very common-sense way, look at a rainbow, then take 
a bit of looking-glass, or any plane reflector, and hold it close to the eye, and 
look at the reflexion of the cloud and landscape in it on which the rainbow is 
depicted. Will it (think you ?) reflect tho clond and landscape and kill the 
rainbow ? Itrow not. If not, gradually remove the glass and gradually enlarge 
it, till it becomes a horizontal mirror. What is to prevent the rainbow being seen 

init? Let the mirror so laid down from glass become water, the only difference 
will be that the reflexion will be greatly 
enfeebled, and, it may be, so very faint that 
the colours can no longer be discerned. 
lnat of course is possible. Nothing would 
be easier than to try it in a bowl of water, 
blackened on the inside, or a bowl of water 
darkened by ink. 

Double rainbows are on record, but they 
rie a formed bya double sun,i.c., the direct sun above the horizon,and a sun re- 
Jiected on smooth water (OF NECESSITY BEHIND THE SPECTATOR),* and therefore below 
the horizon. Of such very many examples stand on record. Yours, &c., 

Collingwood, 12th May, 1861. J. F. W. Herscuet. 


P.S.—The light of every point of the rainbow is polarised in a plane passing 
through that point, the eye, and the sun. ‘This, though it may enfeeble the 
reflexion of certain portions of the bow on sti!l water, can in no situation of the 
sun wholly destroy it. A glass reflecting surface might indeed be so held, oblique 
vo the horizon, as to obliterate by reflexion a small portion of the arch, but never 
the whole bow.—J. F. W. H. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Gott Pi are of the British Archeological Association, last week, N. 
‘a, F.5.A., V.P., in the chair, James Ellis, Esq., of Hanwell, was elected an 
Associate, 
, The Rev. Mr. Kell. exhibited a drawing of an incised sepulchral slab found 
be, the recent excavations at Netley Abbey. It represents a monk in his 
Os aa and there is the name of Johannes Wade, 1515, beneath which occurs 
vut 11 die, 1534. This is the only stone discovered on which any name appears. 
Renters Moore, of West Coker, gave a notice of the discovery of an ancient 
Paar th pe nt in Somerset, and in which various bones, flint arrow-heads, 
aay urns, &c., had been foand, together with ashes and charcoal. The 
“pecunens obtained would be sent up for examination. 





*7r Y 
w} ‘ Pe water in the ease described by Estienne in Phil. Trans., i., 221, was beforehim. But 
reflected Road could neither have been the reflected rainbow, nor a bow formed by the 
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Mr. Charles Ainslie exhibited some fine specimens of glass found in the Thames 
when the excavations were making for the foundations of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. They consisted principally of the bases and stems of drinking vessels, 
and belonged to the second half of the sixteenth century. 


Mr. Pettigrew read a paper which time had not permitted to be read at the 
Shrewsbury Congress, relating to the sweating sickness, as it occurred in that 
town in 1551. He gave various particulars concerning Dr. Caius, the founder of 
Caius College, Cambridge, at that time a resident practitioner in Shrewsbury, 
and he gave evidence to prove that Caius furnished the account of the pestilence 
in Grafton’s Chronicle, the most complete ever published of this extraordinary 
and most fatal malady. It gave rise to an interesting discussion, which occupied 
the entire evening, 


At the Meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society, on the 10th instant, 
Dr. Lee, President, in the Chair, amongst the presents announced by the 
Secretary, our attention was particularly drawn to a translation of Herschel’s 
“ Outlines of Astronomy” into Chinese, in which language it forms three good- 
sized volumes. The President stated that all the woodcuts were the work of 
Chinese artists ; and we can bear testimony to the marvellous fidelity with which 
they have been reproduced. The work naturally attracted much attention among 
the Fellows. 

Another welcome present, though rather. late this year, as it comes all the 
way from Madras, was Mr. Payson’s ephemeris of the minima of the short-period 
variable stars for 1861. 

The Greenwich observations for March were also communicated. 

A letter was read from the Rev. R. Main, of the Ratcliffe observatory, from 
which we gather that the halves of the object-glass of the magnificent heliometer 
belonging to that establishment are again im adjustment. 

A peculiarity in the transit of the shadow of Jupiter’s third satellite was 
noticed by Mr. Barnley, who described its appearance as that of a broad streak 
which lasted some time. After it had made some progress on the disc it assumed 
its usual form. 

The discovery of three more planetoids was announced ; indeed, as remarked by 
the Secretary, all the announcements arrived by the same post, a fact speaking 
much for the way in which astronomy is now being cultivated. 

After some other papers had been read, and among them a most interesting 
one by our indefatigable moon-observer, Mr. Birt, on the “ Morning Lilumination 
of the Western Portion of the Mare Humorum,” a description of the comet which 
has lately visited our regions was given. 

The object of Mr. Birt’s paper was to point out certain low ridges, which the 
author regarded as ridges of low hills, extending from the larger crater, Gassendi, 
to the smaller but perfect crater, Vitello. These the author conceived to be 
the result of disturbances connected with the production of the two craters 
before named, and a small one centrally situated in the mare. 

Mr. Carrington exhibited a chronographic arrangement which he has con- 
structed for the observation of the solar spots, but which, being equally available 
for all transit observations, and cheaply constructed, may here be briefly described. 
The chronographic method which enables observations to be recorded by the touch 
alone, and with a very great amount of accuracy, is already superseding rapidly 
the old systems of operation at transit. The new features introduced by Mr. 
Carrington consist of a motive power in the shape of a weight and common clock- 
train and pendulum: the motion given is rendered continuous by means of a fly- 
wheel and a long strip of narrow paper, which takes the place of the drum usually 
employed. ‘This strip is unwound by means of the driving apparatus, and is 
divided into exactly equal portions by dots made by a pricker carrying a pen, 
which falls every second. Another pricker, which falls also on the strip of paper 
on the completion of a galvanic circuit produced by an ordinary battery, is 


‘attached by wires to the telescope within reach of the observer, who at the 


moment of transit touches a spring, which completes the circuit and registors the 
exact moment on the strip of paper, the position of the dot thus made between 
the second dots determining the fractional part of a second with the greatest 
accuracy. It may be mentioned that in the case of the sun, the strip of paper, 
which represents the diameter, and therefore on which observations may be made 
of one passage of that body, is 104 feet long. 

Mr. de la Rue also described an exquisite piece of mechanism for obtaining very 
exact measurements from photographs. 

Some observations were then made by the Astronomer Royal on the diagonal 
markings on Jupiter pointed out by him some time ago, and which still exist. 


The thirty-eighth anniversary meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society was held 
on Saturday last, Col. Sykes, M.P., President, in the chair, when Patrick Boyle 
Smollett, Esq., M.P., was elected a resident member. 

The annual report of the proceedings and of the financial condition of the 
society for 1860 was read; also the report of the auditors. From the latter it 
appeared that while only about £23 additional had been received, an increase of 
expenditure of about £160 had been incurred for the publication of the Journal, 
From the former report we gather that proposals had been made to the India 
Office to amalgamate, in some manner to be agreed upon, the society's library 
and museum with those of the India House, and to open them to the public on 
the same terms, provided the society be accommodated with rooms for the trans- 
action of its business. On an appeal from the Council, several compounded 
members had consented to constitute themselves subscribers anew, and two had 
made donations to the society’s funds. Through the distribution of a circular 
mentioning the reconstruction of the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, 
and of the intention to publish the Journal quarterly, a more energetic effort than 
ordinary had been made to enlist the support of the public, and the result was 
that forty-two new members had been elected during the year, while only twenty- 
four deaths and retirements had taken place. By this means the society's funds 
were benefited to the extent of about £70 annually. Among the members of 
celebrity whose deaths are noticed are those of Lord Aberdeen, Lord Elphinstone, 
William Huish Morley, Esq., and William De Norman, Esq., together with those of 
his late Majesty Frederick William 1V., King of Prussia, an honorary, and Pro- 
fessor Kosegarten, a foreign member. Mention was made of Mr. Muir’s work on 
Sanskrit Texts, and Professor Goldstucker’s edition of the Mauava-Kalpa-Siitra ; 
also of the publication by the British Museum, under the superintendence of Sir 
H. Rawlinson, of a volume of cuneiform inscriptions, and of the progress made 
towards the preparation of a second volume. The translation of these will pro- 
bably appear in the society’s Journal. The Oriental Translation Fund Committee 
had resolved to lower the prices of its various publications, and hoped for more 
extended public support. A ballot was made for new officers and council, when 
the names submitted were unanimously adopted. The officers elected for the 
ensuing year were—the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Strangford, president ; Richard 
Clarke, Esq., and Sir Edward Colebrooke, tart., vice-presidents ; Edward Thomas, 
Esq., treasurer; James Wm. Redhouse, Esq., secretary; Edwin Norris, Esq., 
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hon. secretary and librarian: and on the council—Thomas Bazley, Esq., M.P.; 
John Dickinson, Esq.; Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant Duff, Esq., M.P. ; 
James Fergusson, Esq.; Frederick Fincham, Esq.; Professor T. Goldstiicker ; 
James Alexander Mann, Esq.; John C. Marshman, Esq.; Edward Stanley Poole, 
Esq.; Osmond de Beauvoir Priaulx, Esq.; Edward Cockburn Ravenshaw, Esq. ; 
Sir H. Rawlinson, K.C.B.; Col. Sir Justin Sheil, K.C.B.; William Spottiswoode, 
Esq.; Dr. Forbes Watson. 


At the Geographical Society, on Monday, the paper read was a Description 
by Mr. Alcock, the British Minister at Japan, of his journey from Jeddo into the 
interior of Nipon, and his ascent of the lofty volcanic mountain of Fusi- Yama. 

Japan has so long been a sealed book to Europeans that every detail respecting 
that remarkable country excites great interest. Still inaccessible to general tra- 
vellers, the late treaties have given the power of free travelling to our English 
diplomatists stationed at its Court. Such stipulations in treaties with exclusive 
people like the Japanese, may soon become dead-letters, and this journey of Mr. 
Alcock has higher value than the satisfying of the most laudable curiosity. When 
our Minister first proposed to visit the so considered Holy mountain, and ascend 
its lofty heights—14,000 feet above the sea—difficulty after difficulty was urged 
against the journey by the Japanese officials, especially that the period, the 3rd 
September, was too late, the two months, July and August, being considered the 
only time during which the mountain is sufficiently free from snow for the ascent, 
and then the Japanese every year go in crowds to visit it. It is, however, only 
the lower classes of the community who make these pilgrimages, it being con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of the aristocracy to do so. And this was alleged as 
another reason against the project of our Envoy. No doubt the ruling desire of 
the Japanese authorities at present is to stay as much as possible the progress of 
our countrymen into the interior, they being fearful of the effects to be produced 
on the people by the propagation of our principles and sentiments, and by the 
influences of the evident superiority of our representatives. 

Besides the permanent staff, the British minister was accompanied by Lieut. 
Robinson with some simple instruments of observation, and ,a clever botanist, Mr. 
Vetch, son of the well-known horticulturist of Chelsea. |The latter addition to 
the party was particularly fortunate, as Sir J. W. Hooker has attached importance 
to a knowledge of the flora of that country. 

Travelling in Japan, unless as a pedestrian, is not altogether a simple matter, 
servants and followers seemingly increasing in geometrical progression with every 
individual added to the party; and on this occasion the numbers had a decided 
tendency to be increased, as the idea of going at the British minister’s expense 
instead of their own was highly popular. Our minister, however, had no desire 
for parade, and the cortéye was restricted to one hundred persons and thirty 
horses. 

The native gentry travel with immense retinues, and halt about every 20 miles 
at some house of general entertainment, which every town possesses. At one of 
these hotels the party halted. These are always supplied with a bath of hot 
water for ablutions, and one of cold water to step into afterwards to brace up the 
muscular fibre. A garden is also an indispensable adjunct, and often occu- 
pies great space, being laid out with trees and cascades. On their arrival 
the landlord prostrates himself and begs his visitors to receive something at 
his hands—fruit or eggs are generally offered—when he disappears until the foot 
of his guest is in the stirrup, when he appears again. One is the type of all the 
other hotels, from one end of the kingdom to the other. Proceeding onwards, 
several large villages were passed through, and the next day, after traversing a 
fertile plain skirting the sea, and crossing the river Sackagawa, the party arrived 
at Odawara. The current of Sackagawa is so strong as to render riding across 
unsafe, and passengers are ordinarily carried over by brawny porters, divested of 
all clothing but loin cloths, who cross their arms on each other’s shoulders, and 
thus support them during their transit. 

The entrance of such a cavalcade of foreigners into the town was a sight the 
like of which had not been seen before. A numerous party of officials received 
them. The town consisted of one long street, and men, women, children, poultry, 
and cats had turned out into it. No living thing was left inside the houses. The 
author's curiosity was excited to know how way was to be made through the dense 
mass of arms and heads; buat on the first wave of the fan of the foremost con- 
ductor, the owners of them knelt down and formed an open passage. Harlequin’s 
sword never achieved more rapid changes. 

From Odawara they proceeded onwards to the Hakone mountains over a road 
so rough that it was only possible to traverse it on foot. The author says there 
is much there to remind one of the Oberland, and mountain-streams run through 
the valleys. 

After a three hours’ ascent, they arrived at a village clustered round some hot 
springs. The bath-house must be considered a Japanese institution. At every 
short distance one meets a bath-house, and a chorus of voices in full conversation 
emanates from often as many as 200 or 300 of both sexes, who are indiscrimi- 
nately in the water, and separated by no more than at most a line of pillars. 
No one 80 poor, no one so wretched, by whom this luxury may not be had. 

Taking the road to Missima, the party passed through a beautiful country 
dotted with villages, with fields covered with luxuriant crops, hills cultivated in 
terraces, and with timber trees in abundance. The poor traveller may there get 
a meal for a fraction of a farthing—a fried fish and a water-melon. If utterly 
destitute, he can still obtain rest and a giass of water, although the latter may 
often have to be brought from a long distanee. These facts speak much for 
the kindly sympathy which is extended to all. 

The ascent to the mountain is over rubble and scoriw in which little huts, or 
rather caves for refuge to pilgrims, are scooped at intervals of every ene or two 
miles. Approaching towards the summit of Fusi-Yama, the way becomes more 
and more difficult, over jutting rocks and loose scoriz, that afforded but a bad 
footing, while from the rarification of the air a difficulty in breathing was expe- 
rienced. More than one of the party felt near the end of his strength. At last 
they looked down the crater, which is 1,100 yards in breadth, 600 in width, 
and 350 feet in depth. It is totally destitute of vegetation, and Lieut. Robinson 
estimated the highest peak at 14,177 feet. 

The view from the summit is described as magnificent. 


Hakone range, 6,200 feet in heig! 


Far below was the 

t, in the midst of a broad landscape, contain- 
ing no less than five large lakes, Yeddo the capital, and numerous towns, while 
the bright rays of the sun faded away in the distance on the Pacific. The “ holy 
man” resides on the mountain, and bestows health and other blessings on the 
pilgrims who visit him. The latest recorded eruption of the mountain was in 
1707, and tradition asserts it to have been thrown up ina single night. The 
paper was concluded by a list of the plants found by Mr. Vetch. Interesting 
remarks on the subject of Japan were, after the reading of the paper, made by 
Lord Elgin, Captain Osborn, and other Fellows of the Society. 


At the Society of Antiquaries, on Thursday, John Evans, Esq., F.S.A., 
read a paper “On Flint Implements recently found in the Drift.” 
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FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


In a recent notice of the Royal Academy Exhibition, it was our aim tod 

the general aspect of the collection, and to note the prominent tendencies op 
artistic effort as exemplified in works displaying the most striking evidences 
of merit. Considering that nearly every work exhibited is the result of earnest 
labour, and the embodiment of a certain amount of artistic merit, in which 
hopes are centred and of which great expectations are entertained, and which, 
however insignificant, has its influence for good or ill, we are induced to enter 
into a more detailed examination of the collection, and, as far as lies in oy, 
power, to eliminate every indication of genius for art, however much it may 

encumbered by traditional error or disguised by false teaching. In the technica 
element of pictorial art a very radical and striking change has been at wor, 
during the past few years which promises to effect a complete regeneration of 
English art. In this change there are two distinct and widely different phases 
The one rests upon a conscientious study of nature and the truthful representatio, 
of it in form and colour: this is the first foundation of excellence in art, upon 
which a noble superstructure will; doubtless, hereafter be reared. Parallel with 
this phase runs another, which is an exaggerated imitation, not of nature herself 
but of an artist’s representation of it; out of which comes affectation, man. 
nerism, and insincerity. With this distinction in view, we proceed to the 


examination of the collection. 
EAST ROOM. 


The numbers commence with pictures hung near the ceiling ; therefore, whatever 
merit the first half-dozen may happen to possess, it is impossible to estimate them 
fairly. They are all very small, and painted for close inspection ; to hang them 
where, with so many others, they cannot be examined, is but a mockery, and g 
practice to be deprecated. It is not until we arrive at No. 7, Mr. Armitage’s 
‘* Pharaoh’s Daughter,” that inspection becomes practicable. This picture is g 
careful study from life of the head and bust of an Egyptian woman, with antique 
accessories, adorned with a crest of peacock’s feathers, and bearing a lotus in her 
hand. A picture of this class is lost in the motley of an exhibition : its merits 
can only be appreciated in the studio or the cabinet. It has none of the mere. 
tricious aids considered necessary to catch the popular eye. But why the painter 
has styled it “ Pharaoh’s Daughter” we are at a loss to divine. 

‘** Portraits” (8), by the Hon. H. Graves, are treated in the usual conventional 
style, and are neither better nor worse than scores of others. (9) is a portrait of 
‘James Smith, Esq.,” of Jordan Hill, by Sir J. W. Gordon, R.A. ; it displays 
facility of execution, but calls for no special remark. Of No. 10, Mr. J. N. Paton’s 
* Dawn—Luther at Erfurt,” we have spoken before. This thoughtful work gains 
in interest upon renewed examination. The accessories are most elaborate and 
suggestive. To the young painter this picture is especially worthy of study, as 
from it he may learn of what elements a work of art is truly composed ; that the 
presence of deep thought alone suffices, without the tinsel glare of impossible 
colouring or extravagant composition. 

“La Marchande & la Mode A Paris sous Louis XIII.” (12), by E. Delafosse, a 
French or Belgian artist, shows how greatly the style of “shopping’”’ has changed 
since the seventeenth century. This picture is a good specimen of the French 
genre style of painting at the present day; its quiet tone contrasts favourably 
with the present method of treating such costume subjects in the British school. 
There is acleverness in the composition of “ The Question, ‘ Cavalier or Round. 
head ??” (13), by Miss M. Jones, with a good distribution and harmony of 
colour, which speaks well for the fair artist’s art education. “Autumn 
Fruit” (14), by T. Grénland, and “ Vintage” (100), by the same artist, are 
remarkable for their peculiar warmth of colour. “ Finnan Fisherman's Fire- 
side” (15), by J. Cassie, is a pretty study from life. Mr. Lee’s “ Signal Station, 
Gibraltar ” (16), does not improve upon farther acquaintance; the foreground, 
consisting of bold rocks and stunted trees, is vigorously enough painted, but 


the moment the artist quits terra firma his genius deserts him, Sky and water - 


are as material looking as the earth; the sea is dull and opaque, leaden in hue, 
while the sky, as indeed the entire picture, is utterly deficient in atmosphere. 
Here is a good opportunity lost. Such a subject in the hands of a painter of 
genius, a Turner or a Richard Wilson for instance, would have been like a glorious 
vision. Here Nature is put intoa straight jacket. “The Ramsgate Life-boat going 
to the assistance of a disabled Ship” (18), by H. K. Taylor, is sufficiently 
vigorous and truthful. ‘ The Children of Robert Dalgleish, Esq., M.P.” (20), 
by D. Macrae, is a picture commendable for its naiveté of expression. Unless 
‘A Portrait” (22), is exhibited to show what a portrait should not be, we 
cannot conceive of any reason why such a daub should be hung atall. In Mr. 
W.. Frost’s “ Venus lamenting Adonis” (23), we have a mere excuse for the 
representation of the nude female form ; nothing either in the Venus or the Cupid 
conveys the slightest approach to the ideal of these mythological personages. 
The picture is about as common-place a version of the subject as ever was 
painted. Yet it is infinitely better than the same artist’s “A Dance” (150), 
which is feebleness itself. Mr. H. W. Pickersgill’s portrait of “ George Smith, 
Esq.” (24), does not rise above the dull level of ordinary portrait-painting. 

“ First Steps in Life” (27), by W. J. Grant, is a mother lifting an infant up 
at arm’s length, a charming bit of nature. The intense expression of materia: 
love and sympathetic pleasure depicted in the lovely blue-eyed mother is most 
captivating. The attitude is novel and striking; a pleasing tone of colour per- 
vades the picture, and if the brilliant hues of some of the accessories were toned 
down, the happy group would gain something by concentration of light and 
colour. + 

Of Mr. Jones’s “ Streets in Geneva” (28 and 37) we can only remark that, ¥ 
painted by a two years’ pupil, we should say the student had no talent for lus 
vocation. 

“ Water-Seller of Ragusa, Dalmatia” (30), by T. Heaphy.—A subject interest- 
ing from its novelty, but hung so high that we cannot attempt to estimate 1 
merits. 

“The Drinking Fountain” (34), by W. T. C. Dobson, displays an equal amount 
of prettiness and feebleness. The picture shows no signs of life, but is a tame 
product of the studio; every figure has the constraint of the model. Unless 
Mr. Dobson speedily shakes off the trammels of conventionality into which he has 
fallen, a good and promising painter will be lost. It is not a good sign of progres 
to be able to recognize the same models year after year in an artist’s pictures. 
As for the bare-legged, tearful-eyed urchin in the foreground, drinking !ro™ 
the servant-girl’s pitcher, we think it is about time he was sent to a ragged 

“The First-Born” (36), by F. Bauguiet, is a good example of the French sty 
of treatment of genre subjects,—subdued in colour, tender in composition 4 
expression. 

Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s Shakspearean desecrations have received notice at oUF 
hands already. Renewed examination confirms our former opinion that these rv 
specimens of picture-manufacture of the worst kind. The painter is evident) 
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trading upon a past reputation: anything more thoroughly artificial, affected, and 
meretricious cannot be found in the exhibition. 

“The Fox” (No. 43), in her arctic expedition, perilously beset in the pack-ice, 
by J. Hamer, is an exceedingly interesting subject, treated with much con- 
ceientious care, bearing that impress of truth which renders every portion of 
detail worthy of study. A peculiarly-shaped and coloured mass of cumulous 
clouds forms a striking feature in this desolate scene. The yacht is evidently a 
carefully studied portrait from ‘the life.”’ 
«Early Sorrow” (44), F. D. Hardy, is a study from nature. A group of 
rustic children are about burying one of their animal favourites; scene, interior of 
a cottage, with the landscape visible through the open door. The cobbler, how- 
ever, should have been intent upon his work: his attitude distracts the attention 
from the little group of mourners, rendering him the centre of interest, and we 
have to go in quest of the sorrow in consequence. 

« Where the Railway has not yet come” (45), by F. R. Lee, a very charming 
out of the way rural scene, which, from its peculiar English character, is sure to 
elicit admiration from the crowd. In such scenes the artist is evidently more at 
home than at Gibraltar (16). The execution of this work is by no means equal 
to the feeling the painter exhibits for the quiet aspects of rural nature. 

“The Mischievous Models” (51), by R. Physick, consist of a kitten and puppy 
mixing the colours on the artist’s palette. There are several subjects of this class 
in the exhibition; their prevalence induces us to remark that they only show the 
great poverty of the painter’s mind, when in this wide world he can find no 
subject worthy to engage his pencil other than these puerile episodes of the 
workshop. 

Mr. Hart’s “St. Elizabeth” (52) received notice in our last. 
Scar in Swaledale” (53), J. Peel, is a faithful study from nature. 

“Portrait of James Manning, Esq.” (58), by J. P. Knight, is what may be 
termed a “ speaking likeness,” in which the original is fearfully vulgarised. Evi- 
dence of culture or refinement there is none. Without referring to the catalogue, 
the spectator would suppose the picture represented a cattle-drover. 

A singular exhibition of sickly sentimentality is presented by Mr. F. Grant’s 
portraits of ‘‘ Mrs. and Miss Hodgson” (65); meant to be pretty, it is simply 
ludicrous in treatment. There appears to be a current setting in this mawkish 
direction among portrait-painters. 

Mr. Phillip seems at length to have grown weary or exhausted with his Spanish 
subjects. In his “ Gossips at a Well” (66), we have all the oft painted parapher- 
nalia and properties of picture-making, scarcely redeemed by the artist’s peculiar 
idiosynerasy. In this picture there are many evidences of haste and careless- 
ness, showing but too plainly that the artist has grown tired of repeating him- 
self year after year. Surely Spain must present abundance of less hackneyed 
subjects than those introduced continually to our notice. 

“ Ellerbeck Bridge” (68), by J. T. Banks, is a careful and minute study from 
nature of a striking scene, with a novel effect of colour: this work is far superior 
in execution to its neighbour,—“ Scene on the Old Mail Road” (73), by W. F. 
Witherington, which seems more like a vague reminiscence than a present study. 
“The time for Reflection” (75) an evening landscape, by G. F. Aston, Jun., 
exhibits a truly poetical feeling ; the sky especially is rendered with much skill and 
delicacy, and in this respect favourably contrasts with the hard material aspect of 
the clouds in No. 73. 

“La Demande en Mariage” (72), by P. H. Calderon, is a more satisfactory 
work than the same artist’s ambitious attempt in his “ Liberating Prisoners” 
(214). An old French pensioner is perusing a letter from the lover of his pretty 
daughter, soliciting her hand in marriage, while she is seated demurely by his 
side awaiting the verdict. This portion of the composition is admirably con- 
trived. The other, in which the lover is peeping in at ‘the door, although, 
perhaps, necessary for telling the story, seems deficient in good taste. There is 
an air of originality about the picture which is very refreshing and commendable. 

Mr. Green’s “ Portrait of Mrs. Sinclair” (76), is a very favourable specimen 
of this branch of the art. Very different in treatment is Mr. Swinton’s portrait 
of “ Lady Diana Pakington” (84), in which a very charming subject is treated 
with much feeling and refinement. 

Mr. Fenn has not been very successful in painting the sea in his “Clovelly” 
(78) ; the restless waves require infinitely more study than is displayed in this 
picture. The golden glow of an Italian sunset is well shown in Mr. Mason’s 
“Landscape” (88), hung next the floor. ‘ The Artist’s Properties” (93), by J. 
Ballantyne, is one of those subjects to which we took general exception, while 
speaking of No. 51. 

“The Veneziana,” by Mrs. T. H. Wells, is a picture full of contradictions. 
While there is a display of powerful expression in the features of the face, there 
is the strangest affectation in the colouring and treatment of the work. For it 
can only be affectation to paint such hair and background, closely imitated from 
some crudely painted Venetian picture. Other works by this artist show clearly 
enough that she possesses abundant power, at present unrefined by any evi- 
dence of feeling. Still we cannot but think the coarseness evident in her works 
is only affectation. 

Of No. 98, Mr. Dyce’s “ George Herbert at Bemerton,” we have spoken in our 

last. Mr. H. Wallis’s “ Gondomar,” watching an execution from a window (101), 
1S a very suggestive little picture, rich in colour, and skilful in treatment. The 
face is not seen, as the ambassador’s back is turned to the spectator, but the atti- 
tude is sufficiently expressive. 
_ “Going up to the point” (162), by J. W. Bottomley, is a Scottish landscape, 
m which a good appreciation of the locale is evident. ‘‘The parting of Lord and 
Lady Russell” (103), we have already spoken of. Nos. 105 and 106 are 
“ Portraits,” by P. Wesicott, of average merit. Sir J. W. Gordon’s “ Portrait of 
Mrs. Baird ” (104), is rather below the average. 

D. Roberts has two large pictures, “‘ Ruins of the Temple of the Sun,” at Bal- 
beck (108), and “A Téte-Day—St. Peter’s at Rome.” Those who are familiar 
With this artist’s early works cannot fail to look with surprise and regret at the 
Slip-slop manner of execution he has fallen into of late years. These two pictures 
are but shams—thoroughly heartless ; there is not an hour’s earnest conscientious 
‘avour bestowed upon them. He seems to have sketched his picture in a heavy 
ux Outline, and hastily blocked in the work with opaque local colour, and never 
to have retouched it. The artist’s aim seemed to have been to make a great 
Picture in the least possible space of time, no matter how. This is trading 
upon a well-earned reputation. We doubt if, in going through the whole 
exhibition, there can be found anything more shallow and heartless than these 
“uge Canvases. It seems incredible that an artist, who in former days has 
“OWN SO keen a perception and appreciation of minute truth of detail, could have 
Coven rated so low, and produced pictures so worthless. Most persons accept 
these pictures without close examination, simply on account of the name, once 
great, attached to them; but we should be lacking in our duty, notwithstanding 
Ur respect for the artist’s fame, were we to pass over the glaring faults and pre- 
“atnption these works display. 

“Young Lady Bountiful” (109), by R. kedgrave, represents an embowered 
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atmosphere is studied by painters. 
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cottage, in deep shadow, strongly contrasted with bright gleams of sunny land- 
scape. The distribution of light and shade is novel and bold ; but the colouring is 
crude, and the general effect unpleasing. Mr. Creswick’s “In the North Countric”’ 
(111), is interesting for the subject—a rough road and pond, with a stone fence, 
are the principal features ; the colouring is too warm and mellow for such scenes, 
unless shown under the golden glow ofan autumnal sunset. 

Two sea-pieces by J. Meadows, sen., “Fishing Smack beating up Chan- 
nel” (112), and “Herring-boats off Scarborough” (116) are truthfal and 
vigorous ; the motion of the water is exceedingly well painted; contrasted with 
the sea in Mr. Hook’s neighbouring picture, “ Leaving Cornwall,” the difference 
between natural and conventional water becomes strikingly evident. When Mr. 
Hook paints the sea he contrives to make it look as much like green baize as lies 
in his power. 

“ Coming back from Grouse-shooting” (117), by Mr. Bottomley, is truthful, 
especially in the sky. In Mr. Horlor’s “ Farmyard” (123), the calf is capitally 
painted. 

In Mr. Cope’s “ Convalescent” (126) the complexion is quite death-like; we 
expect pallor in sickness, but here we find the greenish-yellow hue of dissolution. 
Mr. Cooper’s “‘ Banks of Loch Ness” is thin and washy-looking, like a spoilt 
water-colour drawing. A portrait of “ Mrs. 8. O.” (128), by Mr. Leighton, pos- 
sesses some very good qualities. Mr. Grant’s portrait of ‘ Lord Clyde” (131), 
apart from the interest we feel in the original, is the best picture exhibited by 
this artist. 

Mr. Gill’s “ Waterfall’’ (132) displays great talent fer representing water in 
motion ; this feature in nature is evidently the artist's forte, he takes so much 
delight in representing cascades. 

‘‘ The Scholar's Mate,” if painted by an artist less known to fame than Mr. 
Cope, we should pass by as too crude for notice; the picture exhibits the pain- 
fulest evidence of stultification resulting from success and popularity. Times are 
strangely altered since Mr. Cope was made an K.A.; but he seems unmindful 
that he has not only stood still, but retrograded. No. 141 is another deplorable 
evidence of academical incapacity. There are a score of pictures in the exhibi- 
tion painted by “‘ weak woman’s hand,’ which would put this specimen of 
masculine weakness to shame. If Mr. Jones had ever been in “ the fight”’ he 
would scorn his own production, but to present such a thing as this to public 
admiration as a ‘ battle piece” betrays an amount of self-complacency border- 
ing on the ludicrous, ‘“ A Portrait’ (143), by E. Armitage, is vigorously and 
carefully painted ; we may say the same of Mr. E. M. Ward’s “ Flora,” a chubby 
red-faced child with a doll, but this work, strictly speaking, belongs to the 
domain of caricature. 

Mr. J. F. Lewis has three pictures of Oriental subjects, brilliant and delicate 
in colour, showing careful study, yet somewhat deficient in chiaroscuro, con- 
sequently they wear an aspect of thinness and flatness that deprives them 
of most of their value. Pictures of such pretensions, deficient in one of the 
leading elements of artistic production, must be aceepted at their true worth, 
notwithstanding the previous celebrity of the painter. If this defect be a 
mannerism, as doubtless it is, the painter will find his imterest in getting rid of 
it as speedily as possible. 

In No. 152, ** Building a Rick,’ by F. W. Hulme, we remark a disagreeable 
crudeness in the colouring. 

In Mr. C. Landseer’s “ Births, Marriages, and Deaths” (153), reading the 
Times supplement in the nursery, we notice that the texture and colour of the 
flesh—disagreeable in tone, of iteelf,—is the same in each of the three figures. 
There is nothing to distinguish, in colour, the infant’s arm from the nurse’s hand ; 
both seem painted from the same pencil. 

Mr. Tweedie’s “ Portrait of a Lady” (154), is one of the best in the exhibition. 

“ A Market-girl of the Romagna,’ by T. Heaphy (156), is placed too high for 
examination—a manifest injustice to an accomplished artist. 

“Evening” (159), by C. Smith, is a fine glowing sunset, with a truthful 
atmosphere. ‘ Morning,’ by the same artist (163), is equally good. 

Mr. J. J. Wilson’s “ Fishing Vessels,’ is a vigorous, well-laboured picture, 
but the waves are ill drawn, and the sky has a slight opacity pervading it, which 
deprives it of distance. —“ Beachy Head” (170), by J. Mogford, is a bold attempt 
at painting an October sunset, and as successful as such attempts usually are, 

Mr. H. W. Phillips’s portrait of “General Eber”’ (172), is a striking subject, 
tolerably well treated, but it lacks vigour. 

“ A Dutch Galliot running into Port” (175), by E. W. Cooke, displays all this 
artist’s knowledge of sea craft; life and motion pervade the scene; every touch 
displays the hand of a veteran; yet we could wish the water less hard, and the 
sky a little truer to nature. Mr. Bedford adds another to the long list of pictures 
inspired by Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Idylis of the King.” We cannot discover that he 
has added a single beauty to the poem, or even aptly illustrated such as may be 
found in it. This picture, “ Elaine” (176), is conspicuous for an ample curly wig 
of red hair, which may be considered very poetical looking by the owner, yet is 
anything but prepossessing in the eyes of prosy mortals. 

Mr. J. Faed has a picture entitled “ Pastimes in Times past’’ (177), representing 
a minstrel tuning his harp at a castle gate, with a sentinel and a maiden for 
audience. The idea is not very new, nor is the treatment very original, but a 
pleasing picture nevertheless is the result of the artist’s labours. Mr. A. Solomon 
has a well conceived picture, “ Consolation” (180), a woman sitting disconsolate 
by an empty cradle, while a Sister of Charity is proffering “consolation.” The 
merit of the picture lies chiefly in the expression, for action there is none. A 
quiet, thoughtful tone pervades the composition, which is well studied and painted, 

Mr. A. Cooper’s battle-pieces are all of a piece ; one is so much like another 
that it signifies very little what he calls them. ‘The type of all is that “‘ Battle of 
Marston Moor’”’ painted many long years ago, Mr. Cooper has since an- 
nually rung the changes upon it, till he bas now no change left to ring. Mr, 
Liddesdale has three clever pictures, “‘ Counting her Chickens”’ (82), “ Threading 
Granny’s Needle” (188), and the “ Inventor” (393). The second of the three is 
the best: it exhibits a keen perception of character, and careful study. Mr. 
Keyl’s “ Chewing the Cud” (189) is truly hideous. This picture must be hung 
asa terror to allevildoers in painting. There is much cleverness in Mr. J. B. Bur- 
gess’s “The Knight’s Home,” (190), in which a mailed knight, apparently just 
returned from the wars, is amusing himself with burying his young son’s head 
under his own capacious helmet. The varied expression on the faces of the actors 
of this little domestic episode is skilfully rendered, and the gen ral treatment is 
praiseworthy. 

Mr. H. Moore exhibits a frightful libel of the fair face of Nature in “The 
Borders of Dartmoor” (191). Yet this daub is hung on the line, perhaps as a 
foil to Mr. H. Cooper’s from which we infer that Mr. Moore will soon be elected 
to the coveted honour of R.A. ‘There is no fear that his productions will 
disturb the academical equilibrinm. 

“ Evening—Cattle in a Meadow” (195), by H. Desvignes, clever in some 
respects, is marred by muddy looking clonds, another proof of how little the 
In No. 204, “ Early Lambs,” by J. Duval, 
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the sky is tho best part of the picture, being painted with much feeling for 
truth. 

“ Dinah’s Prayer’ (207), by J. Bostock, an illustration from Adam Bede, fails, 
as such subjects generally must fail, by a kind of antagonism between writer and 
painter. Without the lines from the book this picture would have no meaning, 


no significance, no value. 
(To be continued.) 








MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


A Frexcu Don Giovanni is not often to be met with on the stage, but as 
Larochefoucauld says, “On ne devrait s’¢tonner, que de pouvoir encore s’étonner.” 
M. Fechter has surprised us with Hamlet, why should we wonder at M. Faure’s 
Don Giovanni? Certain it is that both have been successful. The French bari- 
tene had, however, no easy task to perform, especially,;when we remember that he 
made love to an Italian, Donna Anna (Madame Penco), a German, Elvira (Madame 
Csillag), and a French Zerlina (Madame Miolan-Carvalho), being assisted in his 
profligate career by a genuine Teutonic, Leporello (Herr Formes). As a proof 
that everything was done to secure an efficient ensemble, we need only mention 
that Signor Ronconi, who last year was 80 great in the part of Leporello, under- 
took the small but not unimportant réle of Masetto, and raised it to one of the 
most interesting characters in the opera. Having named nearly all the principal 
performers, we may as well add that Signor Tamberlik appeared in his old part of 
Don Ottavio, and Signor Tagliaficoas I] Commendatore. With such artists it will 
readily be believed that full justice was done to Mozart’s immortal opera. In 
some respects, however, we think it a drawback that the personnel was composed 
of such various elements, especially in a work like ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” in which all the 
characters are so ingeniously brought together, and for their right embodiment 
depend so much on the combination of action, fluency of speech, and perfect 
knowledge of the Italian language. 

We must nevertheless admit that, on the whole, the performance on Monday 
last was worthy of the Royal Italian Opera, a better one not) having been wit- 
nessed since the days of Tamburini, Mario, Grisi, and Bosio. M. Faure deserves 
great praise for the care and attention he has bestowed on the, impersonation of 
the licentious hero, both in a musical and artistic point of view. In no other 
opera in which he has hitherto appeared does the French baritone display his 
talent to such uniform advantage, being alike remarkable for ease, gentlemanlike 
demeanour, and strict adherence to his music. Greater familiarity with his part 
will no doubt add the entrain so essential to a perfect representation of Don 
Giovanni. We were pleased to find that the aria, “‘ Meta di voi,” in the first act, 
was restored to its original place. 

We regret to be obliged to speak briefly of the rest of the performance. It 
would be invidious to single out individual singers for especial remark, where all 
have, without exception, striven to do honour to the genius of the greatest of 
great composers. Suffice it to say that the opera was listened to, from first to 
last, with intense interest. We had, of course, the stereotyped “ encores,’ with- 
out which, it seems, an opera now-a-days cannot be called successful, although 
the music is greatly injured by them. The recalls were also very numerous, to 
which, however, we have not the least objection, proving, as it does, how all 
jealousies and petty rivalries can be forgotten when artists of all nations appear 
hand in hand to receive the plaudits of an English audience. 

The performance on Tuesday was of a very different description. If all 
that it was possible to do, had been effected to obtain a complete performance 
ef “Don Giovanni,” the same cannot be said of “ La Sonnambula,” in which 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti made her first appearance in England. It is certainly true 
that the all-absorbing interest created by the extraordinary powers of the new 
prima-donna made us forget all the short-comings in the ensemble, but for all 
that we could not be insensible to the wavering intonation which again and 
again assailed our ears during the evening. Indeed, more than once we could 
not help hearing the ominous sound of that little “ clavier,’ which, like a fire- 
escape, is brought to the rescue of the unfortunate beings, who, when in danger, 
are gently let down, but seldom getting off unscathed. We are aware that “La 
Sonnambula” is one of those operas that are regularly dusted once a year, but 
we venture to think it was not dusted sufficiently. 

However, we have a more pleasant task to perform in speaking of the heroine 
of the evening, a heroine in the fullest acceptation of the word. A more genuine 
and enthusiastic success than Mdlle. Patti achieved we have rarely witnessed. 
Rumour had been busy about the wonderful and precocious talent of the 
juvenile singer (she was born in 1843), but rumour, we know, is not much to be 
depended upon with respect to operatic “stars.” We are bound to admit that 
this time the echoes have not been untrue. 

Malle. Patti was born in Madrid, of Italian parents, who, shortly after her 
birth, emigrated to America, where she received her education, and has resided 
ever since. A Transatlantic critic informs us that Adelina could sing almost before 
she could speak, and at the age of four sang all the gems of the operas. How 
far this may be true we, of course, are not able to prove, but we can honestly 
assure our readers that the little prodigy can now speak as well as she sings. 
Her voice is of a pure, telling, and sympathetic quality, capable of executing the 
most florid and intricate passages with the utmost ease; and so wide in range 
that the highest notes in the human voice are reached without effort. She 
sings, moreover, invariably in tune, even in the most dangerous feats of mechan- 
ism, suchas shakes, chromatic passages, and staccato notes, which, by the bye, 
are used a little too frequently. Her acting is likewise distinguished by high 
intelligence, unassuming manner, and, what is most surprising in so young a per- 
former, a perfect knowledge of the stage. In short, Mdlle. Patti possesses all the 
attributes of genius, which we sincerely hope she will develope and mature by 
conscientious and careful study, when we ieel sure a bright and prosperous 
career awaits her. 





OPERA CONCERT AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


There is a charm in the name of Giulia Grisi which neither time, it seems, nor 
circumstance can dispel. Whenever the Italian songstress is announced the 
people flock to hear her. In no country, we may safely assert, does Madame 
Grisi count so many friends and admirers as in England, and if there ever was 
any truth in the epithet of “la perfide Albion,” to her, at any rate, England has 
proved true to the last. Our readers are no doubt aware that Madame Grisi was 
to have appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and is about to do so at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, where she will once more, “ most positively,” take 
her farewell from the stage in some of her great characters ; but the public being 
no doubt of opinion that “a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” cheer- 
fully responded to the call of the Crystal Palace directors last week, in order 
to welcome back their great favourite, who, on that occasion, made her first ap- 
pearance this season, The attraction was, however, not solely concentrated in 
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the beautiful “ Diva,’ Mdlle. Titiens, Signor Gidglini, and Signor Belletti tax; 
part in the proceedings, and sharing in the honours of ney day. Partion® 
wre _— attached to - fact ‘oc the two great rivals would sing, side by 
side, at the same concert, thus c i lic opinion, while each 
vindicate her claims to sup ‘ Santina anne PEP, 

Ever since the foundation of these Friday Concerts, the music has generally con, 
sisted of favourite pieces from well-known operas, but on this occasion the rule 
was slightly departed from, probably in order to afford the Italian and Germay, 
“prime donne”’ the means of proving their competency in the English tongue 
and music. Madame Grisi having sung with much effeet “Qui la voce,” from 
‘1 Puritani,” expressed most touchingly her sympathy for “ Home, sweet home.” 
while Malle. Titiens showed that she was not insensible to the charms of Englic), 
song by her selection of “The Last Rose of Summer.” We must, however, in 
all fairness, award the palm in these two beautiful songs to the interpreter of 
Moore’s Irish melody, which was given with the greatest simplicity and feeling 
without adding a note or making an alteration. Madame Grisi, on the other 
hand, introduced a number of shakes and Italian cadences at the end of every 
verse of Bishop’s lovely ballad, which, however beautifully executed, were wholly 
out of keeping with the pathetic character of the music. The audience appeared 
however, equally delighted with both, and rewarded each lady with hearty ap. 
plause, an English encore, and a shower of bouquets. Who would not add Italian 
fioritures to English ballads on such terms ? 

Signor Giuglini, instead of Mozart’s aria, “ dalla sua pace,” sang the love song 
“ M’appari,” from “ Martha,” sweetly, the impassioned duet, with Mdlle. Titieng, 
from “I Martiri,’ very sweetly, and the spirited “la donna é mobile” mogt 
sweetly. Last not least comes Signor Belletti. The beautiful and artistie sing. 
ing of this baritone is too well known to need comment. We were sorry, how. 
ever, tofind that Signor Belletti is still partial to Balfe’s aria of the Italianiseg 
** Falstaff,” which produced so strange an impression at the last concert of the 
Musical Society. 

The select choir in attendance gave a glee by Horsley, and the “ Market 
Chorus” from ‘ Masaniello;” while the orchestra performed the overtures to 
“Der Freischutz,”’ “ Guillaume Tell,” and “la Nuit de Noel,’ by Reber, with 
much care and vigour. Mr. Manns conducted, with his usual energy and eccen. 
tricity, bowing after the overture his grateful acknowledgments for applause, which 
was, we imagine, intended for the orchestra. 

We had almost omitted to mention that Herr Kosleck, principal cornet & piston 
of his Majesty the King of Prussia, made his first appearance in England at this 
concert. We can congratulate his Majesty on the possession of so able a prin. 
cipal cornet a piston. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


It is a curious fact that Italy, so fertile in great composers and great singers, 
should have produced so few great instrumentalists. The violin, that noble 
substitute for the human voice, has, it is true, found worthy representatives in 
Viotti, Paganini, and more recently in Sivori; Piatti and Bottesini might also be 
added to the list, though their instruments are of a larger calibre, but we are at 
a loss to name the champions of the pianoforte. It is, however, not difficult, we 
think, to find a solution to this problem. Melody, we know, is the Italian’s great 
gift. Music without melody is to him no music. Harmony, according to his 
idea, should always assist, but never obscure melody; consequently he is not 
partial to instruments on which, as on the pianoforte, the power of expression is 
limited and the effects of harmony predominate. Although we do not deny that 
there is some truth in this argument, we cannot forget that Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and many others have written some of their best works for the piano, 
and bequeathed to it melodies that have never been surpassed, if equalled, by 
an Italian. Be this, however, as it may, the fact remains that Italy cannot boast 
of having excelled in the school of pianoforte playing. The appearance, there- 
fore, of an Italian pianist at the Philharmonic Society, who, moreover, chooses for 
his débét in England a concerto by Mendelssohn, is so rare an occurrence, that 
it ought not to be passed over in silence. 

Signor Macciarone, a Neapolitan by birth, is a player of decided talent, and 
deserves praise for his laudable ambition in wishing to prove that German 
classical music has not been unsuccessfully studied by him. He possesses great 
facility of execution, distinct articulation, and a powerful tone, but, what is sur- 
prising in a native of the south, he is deficient in the art of singing, lacking 
softness of touch and management of the “ chiaro-oscuro.”” We must, however, 
make allowance for the difficulty of the task, Mendelssohn’s Concerto in D minor 
being by no means an easy work, and requiring a poetical mind no less than 
a powerful hand. 

The directors of the Philharmonic Society were rather dilatory in engaging 
M. Vieuxtemps for their concerts; but better late than never. The great violinist 
was, however, very modest in choosing his own “ Fantasia Appassionata,’ 10 
doubt a charming composition, but not equal to some of his concertos, which we 
regret M. Vieuxtemps has not given us an opportunity of hearing this season. 
His playing of this brilliant solo was admirable, and met with well merited 
succss. 

An unusual sensation was created by the singing of a new baritone from the 
Italian Opera at Berlin, Signor delle Sedie, who, in an aria from “ Maria Padilla,” 
and the serenade from “ Don Giovanni,’ “ Deh, vieni alla finestra,’”’ showed 80 
much taste, refinement, and feeling, that the audience insisted upon hearing both 
pieces twice, though the accomplished singer declined the honour in the first 
instance, and merely bowed his acknowledgments. His voice is not particularly 
beautiful, but it is telling and sympathetic. It is long since we heard such 
genuine singing. Madame Rieder, who made a successful débét last year at this 
society, was the other vocalist. Mozart’s aria from “Der Zauberfléte,” “0! 
zittre nicht,” known in the Italian version as ‘“‘ Non spaventar,” is well suited to 
her voice, which, though thin in quality, is elastic, and adapted to the executiol 
of difficult music. In the duet with Signor delle Sedie, she was, we think, less 
successful, Rossini’s comic effusions requiring an Italian singer to do them justice. 

Nothing could have been better than the selection of the orchestral pieces. 
Beethoven's symphony in C, No. 1, and Mozart’s G minor are very worthy com- 
panions, and both models of form, idea, and treatment, while each is a distinct 
type of the composer’s genius. A great, if old, feature in the programme was 


_ Weber’s overture to ‘‘ Der Freischutz.”” We say a great feature, as tt was played 


and conducted in a masterly manner without the objectionable rallentando and 
the unnecessary sforzandos which used at one time to be the hobby of the then 
conductor. A spirited overture by Onslow, “ L’Alcade de la Vega,” brought this 
highly successful concert to a close. 








Corrcep Passiveness.—* God mend all!” says Walter Scott, in one of his 
novels ; “it is a weary thing to look on the game, and see how it might be wo? 
while we are debarred by the caprice of others from the power of playing % 
according to our own skill.” 
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NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 


On Tuesday, the 14th inst., at Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire, aged 72, after a long 
Jiness, His Grace Francis, seventh Duke cf Bedford, K.G., Earl of Bedford, 


Marquis of Tavistock, Baron 

Russell of Thornhaugh, and 

Baron Howland of Streat- 
nets 


— 








£30 ham, Surrey, in the peer- 
AS : age of England. The late 
Va BON li ; Duke was the eldest son 
/ ©« NX ~ of John, sixth Duke, by his 
p first wife, a daughter of the 
fourth Viscount Torrington. 
He was born in 1788, and 
educated at Westminster 
and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He entered Parlia- 
ment in 1810 as M.P. for 
Peterborough, which he re- 
presented in the Whig in- 
: terest until 1812, from which 
date until he was called to the Upper House in his father’s barony of Howland in 
1832, he sat for Bedfordshire in six successive Parliaments. Whilst in the Lower 
House of Parliament _he voted for Catholic Emancipation and the other Liberal mea- 
sures of the day, and at one time took an active and leading part in the debates. 
Ile succeeded to the Ducal title and estates on his father’s death in October, 1839, 
but since that time had taken little active part in public affairs ; and though he 
was frequently offered, he never cared to accept the cares and responsibilities of 
office. Still he enjoyed and exercised great influence in the political discussions 
between the leaders of the great Whig party, when assembled, as they often 
were, in solemn though private congress at Woburn. The increased wealth, 
arising from the patrimonial estates, to which he succeeded just twenty-one years 
ago, enabled the late Duke to enlarge the sphere of his benevolence and to pro- 
mote the welfare of a tenantry, second to none in England, by the adoption of 
every improvement in practical agriculture which modern science has rendered 
available. The late Duke, as is well known, was an enthusiastic patron of the 
turf from early life, and on his accession to the dukedom largely increased his 
stud at Newmarket, to which metropolis of racing he mainly confined his honour- 
able recreation, for, unlike many owners of race-horses, he was adverse to all 
speculation, and his chief victories have been confined to matches with his per- 
sonal friends. His stud at Newmarket has of late years been of princely dimen- 
sions, and his death will prove no inconsiderable blank. By his lamented 
death the extensive estates belonging to the house of Russell in Bedford- 
shire, Devonshire, Hants, Cambridgeshire, and Middlesex, as well as the titular 
honours, devolve upon his only son, William Marquis of Tavistock, born in 
1809. The present Duke, while bearing the courtesy title of Lord Russell, 
was M.P. for Tavistock from 1832 to 1841. ‘Owing to ill-health he is most 
retired in his habits, and takes no active part in political affairs. The late 
Duke married in 1808, before he came of age, the Lady Anna Maria 
Stanhope, daughter of the third Earl of Harrington, but was left a widower a few 
years since, Mr. F. C. Hastings Russell, M.P. for Bedfordshire, now becomes 
heir presumptive to the ducal title, as eldest son of the late Major-General Lord 
G. William Russell, G.C.B., who died in 1846. The Lord-Lieutenancy of Bed- 
fordshire, to which his Grace was appointed in 1859, on the death of Earl de 
Grey, falls to the disposal of Lord Palmerston, and will probably be conferred by 
him upon the present Duke. The late Duke also succeeded Lord Macaulay as 
High Steward of Cambridge. The House of Russell date their rise from the time 
of Henry VIII., when one John Russell, of Kingston Russell, Dorsetshire, became 
a favourite at court, and on the dissolution of the monasteries, obtained from that 
sovereign a grant of the broad acres belonging to the Abbeys of Woburn and 
Tavistock, and the convent which stood where now is Covent-garden market. 
From that day to the present they have stood at the head of the Whig aristo- 
cracy of the country, and so many of them have taken a part in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, that, like the Howards, the Cavendishes, and the Seymours, 
their name is intimately mixed up with the history of the nation. John Russell 
was created a Baron in 1539, and advanced in 1550 to the Earldom of Bedford— 
a title which had belonged to more than one other family, and had been an appa- 
nage of royalty. Under William III. the Earldom was converted into a Marquis- 
ate anda Dukedom. The first Duke was the father of Lord William Russell, 
who suffered on Tower-hill. His successors in the Dukedom were excellent 
country gentlemen and landlords, first-rate agriculturists, and steady supporters 
of the great Whig traditions. Some of the later Dukes were well-known as 
spirited agriculturists, and first-rate improvers of stock ; but they did not shine 
much in the Cabinet, save in one instance. In modern times, the most consider- 
able statesman of the family, before Lord John Russell, was the Duke of Bedford 
of the reigns of George II. and George III., sometime our Ambassador at the 
court of France, the same who was so ruthlessly attacked by Junius for unproved 
delinquencies, and assailed by Burke for the offences of his ancestors. 






THE HON. T. LLOYD-MOSTYN. 


On Wednesday, the 8th inst., at Birling Manor, Kent, the seat of his father-in- 
law, aged 31, the Hon. Thomas Edward Mostyn Lloyd-Mostyn. He was the 
eldest son of Edward, second Lord 
Mostyn, of Mostyn, co. Flint, Lord 
Lieutenant of co. Merioneth, by the 
Lady Harriet Margaret Scott, daugh- 
ter of Thomas, second Earl of Clon- 
mell, and was born in 1830. He was 
educated at Eton and Christchurch, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1851. The deceased, who was a ma- 
gistrate and Deputy Lieutenant for 
co. Merioneth, was elected M.P. for 
Flintshire, in the Liberal interest, in 
May, 1854, succeeding to the seat 
held by his father (who was sum- 
‘ moned, by the first lord’s death, to the 
Upper Honse), and he had been rechosen at each subsequent election. He mar- 
red, in 1855, the Lady Henrietta Nevill, second daughter of the Right Hon. and 
Rev. the Earl of Abergavenny, who now survives as his widow, and by whom he 
ial two sons. The first Lord Mostyn, better known as Sir Edward Lloyd, Bart., 
was many years M.P. for Flintshire, and the present lord took the additional name 
of Mostyn after his maternal uncle, the late Sir Thomas Mostyn, sixth Baronet, of 








Talacre. The families of Lloyd and Mostyn may be distinguished both by descent 
and alliance as exclusively Welsh, being derived from Cynan, Lord of Abergele, 
a faa and founder of the eighth royal tribe, from which sprang the house 
oO or. 





SIR M. CUBBON, K.C.B. 


Recently, at Suez, aged 75, Lieutenant-General Sir Mark Cubbon, K.C.B., of 
her Majesty’s Indian army. He was the son of the late Rev. Thos. Cubbon, and 
was born in 1785. He entered the Madras army in 1800, and gained his first 
knowledge of India under his uncle, Sir Mark Wilks, then Resident at Mysore, 
the eountry over which he himself ruled so long and so ably. He succeeded his 
friend, Sir W. Morison, as commissary-general in 1827, and Mr. Macleod, in 1834, 
as Resident at Mysore, to which shortly afterwards was added the principality of 
Coorg. His rule over this large district was firm and effective, and was proved 
by his conduct on the occasion of a local mutiny in 1837, when he behaved in 
Mysore as Lawrence did recently in the Punjaub, and was able to bring up a 
force of his own to aid in suppressing the rebellion in the neighbouring territory. 
In 1857, too, Mysore was tranquil under Sir Mark Cubbon. In 1856 he was 
created a K.C.B., at the recommendation, we believe, of Lord Dalhousie, by 
whom, as well as by the other Governors-General, he was most highly esteemed. 





C. L. H. MASTER, Esq. 


On Saturday, the 11th inst., at Torquay, aged 80, Charles Legh Hoskins 
Master, Esq., of Barrow Green House, Surrey, and of Codnor Castle, Derbyshire. 
He was the only son of the late Rev. Legh 
Hoskins Master, of Codnor Castle and 
Barrow Green House, by Mary, danghter 
of the Rev. P. Lloyd, D.D., and was born 
on the 11th of May, 1781. He was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1805. The 
deceased gentleman, who was a Magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieutenant for Surrey, married, 
in 1812, Louisa, daughter of the Rev. 
Joseph Williamson, Rector of Thakeham, 
Sussex, by whom he had issue, two daugh- 
ters and an only son, Charles Hoskins, 
born in 1816, who was educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1828, and married, in 1844, Emily, youngest daughter of Nathaniel 
Borrer, Esq., of Pakyns Manor, Sussex, by whom he has a youthful family. 








LADY M. BUTLER. 


On Saturday, 16th March, in London, aged 24, the Lady Matilda Butler. Her 
ladyship was the younger daughter of the late Right Hon. Richard Butler, second 
and late Earl of Glengall (a title which became extinct at his decease in 1858), 
by his wife Margaret Lauretta, youngest daughter and co-heir of the late Wm. 
Mellish, Esq., of Woodford, Essex, now his widow. She was born in 1836, and 
had only recently returned to London from Torquay, where she had been spending 


| the winter, in the vain hope of alleviating the disease which has carried her toan 





early tomb. 





MISS CRACROFT. 

On the 10th inst., in Torrington-square, aged 
72, Miss Cracroft. She was Penelope Ann, eldest 
daughter of the late John Cracroft, Esq., of 
Hackthorn, in the county of Lincoln, and sister 
of Robert Amcotts, Esq., of Hackthorn, who as- 
sumed in 1854 that name in lieu of Cracroft, 
after his wife’s mother, Lady Ingelby, who was 


the daughter and heiress of Sir Wharton Am- 





cotts, Bart., a title now extinct. 





HON. MRS. H. A. ANNESLEY. 


On Saturday, the 23rd March, at North Lodge, Ealing, Middlesex, the Hon. 
Mrs. H. A. Annesley. She was Sarah, eldest daughter of B. Ainsworth, Esq., of 
Hallowell, Lancashire ; and married, in 1818, the Hon. Henry Arthur Anne sley 
(younger brother of George, 2nd Earl of Mountnorris, and cousin of Viscount 
Valentia) ; but was left his widow the same year without issue. 





MRS. LESLIE. 


On Thursday, the 21st March, at Bon Accord-terrace, Aberdeen, aged 78, 
Mrs. Leslie, senior, of Warthill, in the same county. This lady was Jane, third 
daughter of the late Rev. Patrick Davidson, of Rayne, and niece of the late Sir 
Walter Farquhar, Bart. In 1813, she married William Leslie, Esq., tenth 
Laird of Warthill, and twenty-second lineal male descendant of the original pro- 
genitor of the ancient family of Leslie, traditionally said to have bi en a iH Inga ian 
knight, who appeared in Scotland about A.D. 1067, during the reign of Malcolm 


Canmore, and who obtained from that monarch a grant of lands in Angus and 
Fifeshire. Mrs. Leslie was left a widow in 1557. By her late husband she had 
two daughters—Mary Anne, married in 1836 to Patrick Davidson, F q. of Inch- 
marlo; and Catharine, married in 1854 to Christopher Rollestone, Esq., son of 


the Rev. John Rollestone, of Burton Joyce and Shelford, Notts. Her eldest sen, 
Mr. William Leslie, now of Warthill, was formerly a merchant in China, and has 
recently been elected M.P. for Aberdeenshire, in the place of Lord Haddo, now 
Earl of Aberdeen. 


HanpwritinG or THE Deap.—There are few things more beautiful in all the 
noble works of Sir Lytton Bulwer than the following remarks upon looking at the 
handwriting of the loved and the dead :—“ For a thought written in warm sunny 
life, and then suddenly rising up to us, when the hand that traced and the heart 
that cherished it are dust, is verily as a ghost. It is a likeness struck off the 
fond human being and surviving it. Far more truthful than bust or portra'‘t, it 
bids us see the tears flow, and the pulse beat. What ghost can the churchyard 
yield to us like the writing of the dead ?” 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Sir William Burnett, K.C.B., M.D:, F.R.C.P., F.R.8., of Chichester, 
Sussex, formerly Director-General of the Medical Department of H.M. Navy, 
died on the 16th of February last, at his residence, aged 82. The will of Sir 
William, bearing date the 7th of December, 1859, was proved in London on the 
10th instant. The executors nominated are his son, the Rev. William Burnett, 
and his daughter, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth R. Nott, widow. The personalty was 
sworn under £6,000, which, together with his realty, he bequeaths to his son and 
three daughters in certain proportions. His ready money, furniture, and other 
effects, are given between two of his daughters and his son; his plate, books, 
pictures, and some other property, he leaves to his son, who is nominated residu- 
ary legatee. There are other specific bequests to his daughters and a grand- 
daughter. Sir William Burnett's career in life has been arduous but successful, 
and has resulted in honours and distinctions to which his eminent services so 
justly entitled him. He was in the memorable naval engagements of St. Vincent, 
the Nile, and Trafalgar. Sir William was created K.C.B., and received four war 
medals, and was appointed Physician in Ordinary to his late Majesty William the 
Fourth, and was a Medical Commissioner of the Navy. The amiable, gallant, and 
esteemed veteran, Sir William Burnett, was the intimate friend and companion 
in after life of one who was near and dear to the writer of this article, were both 
sharers in the glories of Trafalgar, and are now passed from this life, and need no 
other epitaph than “Trafalgar ’’—a name which will ever be emblazoned in the 
pages of our national history as long as this happy, free, and glorious country 
cxists. 








Lieutenant-General Sir Charles William Pasley, K.C.B., Hon. D.C.L., 
died on the 19th of April last, at his residence, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, 
aged 81. He had executed his will in 1856, appointing his sons, Captain Charles 
Pasley, R.E., and Captain George Malcolm Pasley, R.A., together: with his son-in- 
law, Captain Henry Whatley Tyler, R.E.,executors. Probate was granted by the 
London Court on the 9th instant. The personal property was sworn under 
£12,000. This gallant, able, and intelligent officer belonged to that scientific 
corps the Royal Engineers, and deservedly attained to thé high rank of General 
in that distinguished arm of our military service. Sir Charles passed a long life 
in the service of his country, having entered the army at the early age of 17. He 
was present at many a “ hard fought battle,” and by his skill, science, and bravery 
contributed to the success of many a conflict. General Pasley received for his 
valuable services the distinction of K.C.B., war medals for the campaign in the 
Peninsula, and the appointment of Colonel-Commandant of the Royal Engineers. 
Genera] Pasley was also very distinguished for his valuable scientific services in 
his native country. He was Inspector-General of Railways, and originated the 
plan of clearing the anchorage of Spithead of the wreck of the Royal George, 
which he brought to a successful issue by explosion. He also succeeded in re- 
moving by combustion the wrecks of two v. ssels which obstructed the navigation 
of the mouth of the Thames: this valuable service was highly appreciated by the 
Corporation of the City of London, by the presentation of a gold snuff-box. It 
is unnecessary to pursue these remarks further, as Sir Charles Pasley’s services 
were 80 very prominent as to be almost generally known. Sir Charles was a 
widower, and has left his property, real and personal, together with India securities, 
railway shares, &c., amongst his two sons and his daughter, the wife of Captain 
Tyler, R.E.; the eldest son taking exclusively the plate bearing the Pasley arms, 
the library, the presentation gold snuff-box, and a few other effects. 


[It is remarkable that we should have to record in our journal of this week the 
wills of two such distinguished characters as General Sir Charles Pasley and Sir 
William Burnett, both attaining to high rank and distinction in their respective 
services, and that these gallant officers should have been mercifully spared by a 
gracious Providence from the imminent perils incident to their profession to attain 
to the respective patriarchal ages of 81 and 82. By the death of General Sir 
Charles Pasley, the lovers of science sustained a severe loss, and that distinguished 
corps, the Royal Engineers, has been deprived of one of its most brilliant orna- 
ments. | wait 

Ralph Lindsay, Esq., M.A., of Durham Lodge, Norwood, died at his resi- 
dence on the 3rd of March last, having made his will on the 9th of November, 
1860, to which he added two codicils, dated respectively the 8th and 15th of Feb- 
ruary this year. The executors appointed are the Rev. Ralph Lindsay Lough- 
borough, vicar of Pirton, the testator’s nephew, and William Edward Duncan, 
Esq., solicitor, of Basinghall-street, to whom probate was granted by the London 
Court on the 25th of last month. This gentleman is of a family of great anti- 
guity, as we are given to understand by the testator himself stating in his will 
that his ancestor, “ Ralph de Linesei was the patron of the rectory of Pirton, in 
the reign of William the Conqueror.” The testator is, consequently, the patron 
of the above living, together with other church preferments. - Mr. Lindsay ap- 
pears to have had no children of his own, as he has left all his property, with the 
exception of some few bequests, amongst his nephews and nieces, in four equal 
parts. There is an exception in favour of his nephew and executor, the Rey. 
Ralph Lindsay Loughborough, on whom he has bestowed his right of Church 
patronage and some copyhold estates, his carriages, horses, and other effects. 





Thomas Bell, Esq., of Inkerman-road, Kentish Town, who died recently at 
Nottingham, had made his will in August last, appointing as his executors John 
Trail, Esq., of the Temple, together with his relict. Probate was granted by the 
London Court to the relict only. This is the will of a private gentleman who 
died at the George Hotel, Notts. He has disposed of the whole of his property 
to his relict absolutely, and the only legacy the testator gives is to his friend and 
executor, Mr. Trail; this consists of a ring with the words “ Forget me not” 
engraved thereon as a token of esteem and regard. 





Charles Down Sheppard, Esq., formerly of Great George-street, Westminster, 
and late of Sutton Veney, Wilts, Willingdon, Sussex, and Park-place South, Chelsea, 
died on the 7th of last month, having executed his will in December, 1859, and a 
codicil 11th March in the present year. The executors appointed are, the Rev. H. 
Kelson, Frederick Sheppard, Esq., the testator’s brother, and his two nephews, 
George Sheppard Harvey and Charles Fletcher Harvey, and John Gillam Booty, 
Esq., solicitor. The personalty was sworn under £50,000 and Probate granted 
by the London Court on the 8th instant. This is the will of a highly-respectable 
gentleman, who died possessed of a handsome fortune, consisting of realty and 
personal property, which he appears to have bestowed very liberally amongst his 
family, relatives, and friends. That this gentleman was of a kind and humane dis- 
position is obvious, as there are several munificent charitable bequests contained 


in his will. To his brother Frederick the testator bequeaths the sum of £3,000, | 





—__ 
——— 


appointing him residuary legatce of his real and personal estate. To his niece the 
wife of Viscomte de Brimont, a legacy of £6,000 is bestowed, together with }; 
freehold estate at Willingdon, the grounds and “yew garden,” furniture Poor 
certain other effects. Thecharitable bequests above alluded to are the following . 
To the Consumption and Cancer Hospitals, Brompton, and the Free Hoan.) 
Gray’s-Inn-road, £1,000 each ; to the Sea-Bathing Infirmary, Margate, the Shi 

wrecked Mariners’ Society, and the County Hospital, Brighton, £500jeach, 





Charles Kemeys Kemeys-Tynte, Esq., of Halswell, Goathurst, Somerse: 
died on the 22nd November last. His will, bearing date the 21st August, 195)’ 
was proved in the London Court on the 8th instant, by Lady Cooper, his danghto. 
sole executrix. The personalty was sworn under £25,000. This very le 
gentleman is highly connected, and died possessed of a very ample fortune, gop. 
sisting principally of landed estates, quarries, and other property, together wit}, 
the personalty above mentioned. The testator’s three daughters receive £15,000 
under settlement amongst them, with some other bequests. But to one of his 
daughters, Lady Cooper, the testator has given specific bequests, consisting of 
property at his seats of Halswell and Kevenmably, which he possessed throug) 
his wife. Lady Cooper is also appointed residuary legatee. The testator’s go, 
and heir, Charles John Kemeys-Tynte, Esq., takes a life-interest in certain freo. 
hold estates, which are entailed on his issue. The will is lengthy, being neces, 
sarily so, on account of the minuteness requisite in setting out the entailment, 








Aebietos of Hooks, 


THE REVOLUTION IN 1848.* 


Some few years back, Mr. Cayley published a work called the “ Revolutions 
of 1848,” which excited some attention. The facts were carefully collated, events 
dispassionately discussed, and the conclusion arrived at that it was a good thing 
to be civis Britannicus. M. Garnier Pagés, at one time member of the Pro. 
visional Government of France, and not the best or worst of that amorphons 
body, with an eye to recent continental events, has followed Mr. Cayley’s example, 
and indulges us with his view of the Revolutions of 1848, devoting his first volume 
very properly to Italy, as a taking topic of the moment. A comparison between 
these two books will prove instructive. On the one hand we have the slightly 
supercilious Briton, never for one moment forgetting his fatherland, and who, in 
spite of his advanced views, cannot remove the uncomfortable, though truly Eng. 
lish, impression that Republicans should be classed in the same category with 
distressed Poles, who annex great coats and umbrellas; on the other, the hot. 
blooded thoughtless Gaul, a frondeur with every Government that does not avail 
itself of his invaluable services, and who firmly believes in the mission of his 
country to propagate Republican principles at the bayonet’s point throughout the 
universe. The chief value of Garnier Pagés’ book being that he throws fresh light 
on the behaviour of the French Government of 1848 toward Italy, and as ic isa 
recognized rule that history repeats itself, we shall confine our attention to that 
portion of his bulky volume. But first we will settle a point on which we are at 
issue with our author. 

Wading through his somewhat turgid preface, we find M. Pagés singing the 
peean of France as the harbinger of the sad events of 1848. According to his 
showing, Paris gave the signal, and “from the sombre forests of Sweden to the 
pure sky of Italy acclamations of our grandeur, wishes for our future were 
heard.” Brave words these, but unhappily they lack the substratum of truth. 
What was the French Revolution of 1848? M. Granier de Cassagnac has fully 
taught us in his “‘ Histoire du Chute de Louis Philippe.” The poor old Napoleon 
of Peace had stopped the political banquets, and the two parties were at a deal 
lock ; on February 24, so little idea was entertained of an impending revolution, 
that a party of desperate men met at the office of the National newspaper, and 
bit their nails over their gloomy prospects. As things could not well be worse 
with them, they resolved to try their hand at an émeute; some National Guard 
uniforms were hired from a Parisian Nathan, and a mysterious man fired a pistol 
at the sentry of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; he naturally responded, a person 
in the crowd was killed, the body was paraded by torchlight through the streets, 
and Paris woke up to arevolt. Had the king displayed the slightest firmness, 
all would have been at an end in an hour; but, deceived by his Ministers, crushed 
by the intrigues in his own family, he let the sceptre fall from his nerveless hand, 
and only thought about his personal safety. Apart from the noble effort made by 
the Duchess of Orleans to protect the rights of her son, the whole affair was 4 
burlesque ; so little were the Republicans prepared for the result, or perhaps, like 
Frankenstein, so daunted by the monster they had evoked, that nearly every 
district of Paris had its Provisional Government. Louis Philippe had not a frient 
left ; he had outraged his people by the loathsome lesson of corruption he had 
read them; the Praslin and Teste trials had left a fearfully bitter taste in the 
mouth, and the nation, absorbed in selfishness, did not raise a hand in defence of 
the monarchy. We are ready to allow that the French Revolution was the final 
cause of the mad escapades that took place in Germany, but we deny it entirely 
in the case of Italy. There rebellion had been smouldering for years, and w3s 
the natural consequence of the Austrian rule. Austria, in 1815, accepted the 





| office of the gendarme of Europe, and had carried out her duties with all the irn- 


tating captiousness and brutality of the traditional Jack in office. But we doubt 
whether the revolution of Milan would have broken out had it not been for the 
example of Pio Nono, who attempted the impossibility of absolute spiritual dom- 
nion combined with a liberal form of Government. He was morally responsible 
for all the blood shed, and his punishment will not, let us hope, long Le delayed. 
Was Charles Albert a traitor or a true man? The late Bayle St. John, in his 
“Subalpine Kingdom,” did not hesitate to brand him with treachery to tbe 
sacred cause of the peoples; while General Pepe, in his account of the Italian 
campaign, regards the king as a sincere, but weak-minded patriot. We pref’ 
M. Pages’ solution of the riddle: Charles Albert, while holding rebellion ™ 
horror, had a strong spice of personal ambition. Lombardy had been the drea™ 
of his life ; and he cared little whether he obtained the iron crown from Austria® 
from a Republic. At all risks, however, the progress of revolution in Milan mu* 
be checked; for it would afford Republican France a welcome opportunity for 
intervention, an‘ the king had read history to a good purpose. The Provisiol™ 
Government of France most willingly offered its assistance, which the king coldly 
declined in the memorable words, “1’Italia fard di se.’ Mazzini was of precise'Y, 
the same opinion as the king: when Lamartine offered him the “ sword . 
France,” he merely accepted the moral support of the Republic. Italy wow 
have twelve years to wait, ere a generous Emperor proved to her the dism- 
terestedness of the sword of France. Taking advantage of an expression ™ ‘ 





Bs Histoire de la Revolution de 1848. Par Garnier Pages, Tome Premier: Italie. Par¥ 
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jetter written by Manin, President of Venice, the Provisional Government sent a 

French squadron into the Adriatic, and waited patiently the course of events, 

and these occurred with startling speed. Charles Albert was checked in his vic- 

torious career by the granite walls of Verona, and time was allowed Radetzky to 

draw reinforcements from the Tyrol, and gradually restore his authority in the 
Venetese. Worse still ; treachery was enabled to carry out its fell designs in 
Naples and Rome, and Charles Albert, who held volunteers in wholesome awe, 
allowed them to be crushed in detail by the Austrians. Yet the actions of Curtatone 
and Vicenza will stand out from the pages of history as the most glorious exploits 
of an epoch great in heroic deeds. 

Austria had found time to breathe, and was gradually regaining her strength 
for the final struggle, from which, however, she desired to withdraw, if she could 
do so honourably. She had work on her hands at home, and a continuance of the 
Italian war might compel the interference of France, who had by this time an 
army of 500,000 men on a war footing, panting for glory and booty. As con- 
cession could not be misinterpreted as weakness, the Viennese court sent M. de 
Hummelauer to Lord Palmerston to ask the intervention of England in settling 
the quarrel. The envoy’s chief argument was that in this way the forces of 
Austria and Piedmont could be combined in a common defensive system against 
a French invasion of Italy. The terms Austria offered were that “ Lombardo- 
Venetia should be converted into an independent State, with its own army and 
administration, but still under the sovereignty of the Emperor.” This Lord 
Palmerston at once pooh-poohed, and then the Austrian envoy consented to throw 
Lombardy overboard, but still hold fast to Venetia. These terms seeming in- 
sufficient to Lord Palmerston, the Austrian government tried its hand with the 
Milanese Junta, offering the independence of Lombardy if they would break 
through the ties that bound them to Venetia. To the credit of the Milanese 
Provisional Government this proposition was rejected, and a vote of the Assembly 
soon after incorporated Lombardy and the Lombardo- Venetian provinces with the 
Sardinian kingdom. The scabbard having been thus thrown away, conciliation 
became impossible. But Austria had gained one thing by thedelay. During the 
negotiations Radetzky had been strongly reinforced, and was now at the head of 
a superior army to the Sardinians. 

The conduct of Charles Albert after entering the quadrilateral has been very 
sharply criticised,and it cannot be denied that he committed agreat numberof errors. 
After the fall of Peschiera he was in a frightful state of indecision, and at length 
expressed his willingness to Austria to negotiate on the basis of the treaty of Campo 
Formio. But it was too late; circumstances had by this time changed greatly in 
favour of Austria; she held nearly the whole of the Venetese, and the fate of 
arms must decide. Under these circumstances Charles Albert certainly lost his 
head, and resolved on besieging Mantua with a detached force, thus entailing the 
necessity of holding an enormous line of territory with insufficient forces. Old 
Radetzky did nothing to prevent him, for his object was to avoid a decisive action 
until the moment when he felt sure of success. At length Custosa was fought, and 
the Piedmontese were swept acrossthe Mincio. This was not the worst; the Sar- 
dinians, hitherto victors in every action, were demoralised by their defeat. We 
know from General Pepe’s work that these brave fellows who were fighting for the 
independence of Italy were left for three days without food by the Milanese 
junta, who, long jealous of Charles Albert, now had recourse to the stereotyped 
cry of traditore ! because the king was compelled by adverse circumstances to 
leave Venice to its fate. Charles Albert dared not fight another action with 
troops such as his, who fled at the sight of the Austrians, or lay down by the road 
side todie, and of the 70,000 heroes he led into the quadrilateral only 24,000 
remained to him when he halted for breath under the walls of Milan, Racdetzky 
following him up, as the French say so graphically, V’epée dans les reins. 

At this time occurred an inexplicable event, which cast the gravest shadow 
over Charles Albert’s honesty of purpose. Up to this period the Sardinian 
Government had not taken possession of the authority at Mildn ; but on August 2 
General Olivieri deposed the Provisional junta in the King’s name. On the 5th 
of the same month the latter surrendered Lombardy to Radetzky; and his foes 
did not hesitate to assert that he accepted the authority at Milan in orderto 
ransom Sardinia at the expense of Lombardy, and preferred a surrender of his 
newly acquired province sooner than leave it at liberty to summon France to its 

assistance. The exasperated populace, on hearing of the capitulation, made a 
brutal attack on the unfortunate monarch’s palace, and he had to fly in the night, 
pursued by the maledictions of his subjects. Can amore fearful punishment be 
conceived than befell Charles Albert’s ambition ? 

The newly formed kingdom had fallen to pieces like a house built of cards ; 
the flag of the Republic alone waved at Venice, which city, however, was closely 
invested by Haynau. Garibaldi had escaped into Switzerland, after a desperate 
encounter at Murazzone, and Charles Albert had returned to Turin, heart-broken 
and crushed, with the awful prospect before him of having to fight another fatal 
campaign in order to rehabilitate himself in the eyes of Europe. As a curious 
coincidence, we may mention, that on the very day Radetzky entered Milan the 
Sardinian Commissioners took possession of Venice in the King’s name. On the 
13th the Republic was re-established in Venice under Manin. Charles Albert 
had reigned two days in Milan and two days in Venice. As our author asks, “ Did 
he wish to leave the trace of his footsteps there in order that he or his might find 
them again some day? Was it the lightning of genius which indicates to a race 
its future path ? or wasit the brilliant flash of an expiring light ? God who reads 
consciences can alone know the truth.” Stilla heavy responsibility attached to the 
King; in the moment of victory he rejected honourable conditions, and robbed 
himself of his dignity by making humiliating offers to Austria, which he must 
have felt would be refused. The only way his ‘‘ shame to cover was to die.” 

In their despair, the Venetians appealed to France for help; but it was too 
late. “France, not to throw over Europe the excess of her vital strength, had 
devoured herself.* The 15th of June had rung the knell of the Provisional 
Government, for in France more than in any other country, the sovereign power, 
to be respected, must be strong. We do not deny that the members of the 
Government were actuated by honourable motives: we need only mention the 
hames of Lamartine and Louis Blanc to prove that; but they unhappily repre- 
sented a form of government diametrically opposed to the sympathies of the 
hation at large. During their retention of power, trade stagnated, and the 
vovrgeoisie hailed with a sigh of relief the accession of Cavaignac, as representing 
undivided authority. There can be no doubt that Louis Napoleon’s power is 


based—even more firmly than on half a million bayonets—on the unparalleled 
impulse he has given to trade and commerce. France is now richer than she ever 
Was ; work is abundant, and republicanism necessarily ata discount. But when the 
French grew tired of their King Log in 1848, and shouted for a King Stork, the 
poucy of the country as regarded Italy was completely changed, and ere long 
eae was destined to give the sister republic of Rome that Judas kiss which 


retarded the progress of emancipation until to-day, in spite of Solferino and 
urich conferences. 
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cisely the same position as Austria offered, motu proprio, to accept in 1848. 
Lombardy has been handed over to Sardinia: the Austrian eagle still performs 
the part of Prometheus’ vulture on ill-fated Venetia, and yet can we say that the 
republicans acted wrongly in declining French aid in 1848? If Lord Palmerston 
had acceded to the Austrian propositions at that period, Venetia must, long ago, 
have been free and without bloodshed. The uncontrollable force of events would 
have produced that result, and we should have been saved the horrible sight of 
two armies tearing each other piecemeal on the sunlit plains of Italy. The Italian 
question appears as far from solution as it was before the first French troops 
crossed Mont Cenis; and it seems certain that another sanguinary contest must 
take place ere Italy be free from the Alps to the Adriatic. Still, judging from the 
events of the last year, the Italians were perfectly justified in declining the eagerly 
proffered aid of republican France in 1848. On the other hand, we consider that 
a heavy responsibility attaches to Lord Palmerston for not accepting the Austrian 
offer in 1848, in the same frank spirit in which it was made. 

Our space necessarily forbids us discussing the minor events of the Italian 
Revolution; but we can recommend our readers curious on the subject, to 
M. Pagés’ volume. The episode of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who, on the day 
when the news arrived from Paris, declared that “the hour of the complete 
resurrection of Italy had suddenly struck,” and placed himself at the head of the 
movement, is delicious ; equally so the Dukeling of Parma swearing to the Statute 
in hot haste, and promising to send a battalion of the line to the help of Lombardy. 
Indeed, M. Pages’ volume is a running commentary on the proverb that no faith 
is to be placed in princes. As a book of reference it is very valuable, and the 
documents brought forward in support of the author’s views are unimpeachable. 
And that fact leads us to a curious speculation ; every member of the Provisional 
Government of France who has put himself on his defence, has supported his 
arguments on official papers. The only feasible solution is, that when a wearied 
—T gave them notice to quit, each minister carried his portfolio off with 
1im. 

In the next volume of his work M. Garnier Pagés proposes to air his opinions 
with reference to the Irish burlesque of revolution, and the events to which 
Policeman X so touchingly alludes in one of his ballads, “‘ Hide, blushing glory, 
hide that day among the cabbages!” What new light he may throw on the 
matter, we propose presently to offer to our readers. 








SKETCHING RAMBLES.* 


WHEN we take up “Sketching Rambles,’ and find on the title-page the 
startling announcement that Misses A. and M. E. Catlow have already produced 
four treatises in the dual number, the subjects of three of them terminating in 
ology, while the fourth is of a no less learned character, we are seized with a 
misgiving that the decorative style of the binding conceals a fraud, and that under 
the guise of the picturesque, we are being entrapped into the dreary realms of 
diluted science. Bravely we prepare for the worst, when the modest preface 
comes to the rescue, and dispels our fears on that head, only to leave us inex- 
tricably in doubt how an attempt to “ convey to the minds of others an impression 
of sublime scenery,” can possibly furnish materials sufficient for the manufacture 
of two tolerably thick octavo volumes, even though the “varied manners and 
customs of the people” be superadded. 

As “a soft answer turneth away wrath,” so perhaps should a modest preface 
disarm the critic. Gallantry, moreover, forbids extreme severity in a notice of 
the literary labours of the gentler sex. Still, if ladies will be so unmercifully 
prolix in recording their rambles over the beaten tracks of the ordinary Swiss and 
Italian tours, they must not expect the waste of time to be borne with perfect 
equanimity by the reader. If we may hazard a conjecture as to the method in 
which the “Rambles” have been compiled, we should say that the numerous 
letters written by our tourists to their friends during the period of their voluntary 
exile were subsequently collected and revised by the light of a journal! (some 
extracts from which are reproduced in their integrity), and then subjected to an 
elaborate process of amplification from various sources, till the conglomerate 
gradually assumed its present imposing proportions. Not a few pages are pain- 
fully suggestive of piracy from the works of the ubiquitous Murray, and a great 
part of the second volume is a mere enumeration of churches and pictures, without 
the discriminative references to hotels, which constitute so useful a feature in the 
regular guide-books. 

Apart from such superfluities, however, the book presents considerable attrac. 
tions. When the authors*have the moral courage to emancipate themselves from 
the yoke of the guide-book the style is good, and their artistic appreciation of 
scenery, combined with a more than ordinary power of description, goes far to 
compensate for the trivial details of the route. Fragmentary extracts tend to 
detract unfairly from the merits of a sketch, or we should feel tempted to quote 
such pretty fancies as a sunset view of the Jungfrau and the renowned Staubbach 
waterfall suggested to the travellers. 

So long as they confine themselves to the picturesque, the fair authors are by 
no means unsuccessful; but in venturing into the turbid current of scientific 
research they are apt to get out of their depth. On an unlucky wet day at 
Grindelwald, we are summoned to a lecture on the phenomena of glaciers, which 
sheds a new light on the discoveries of Forbes and Tyndall, and must, we fear, 
prove equally mortifying to both those philosophers. The fundamental hypo- 
thesis is at least subversive of all generally received notions on the subject : 

‘* To those who have seen the mighty mountains of the Wetterhorn, Eigher, Mérich, Jungfrau, 
and Finster-Aarhorn—the group called the Bernese Alps—it will be easy to imagine the elevated 
table-land, which seems to connect all these mountains together, to be one vast sea of ever- 
lasting snow and ict®; from which on all sides, wherever there is a defile or a broad slope pro- 
longed into the valley, a portion of the frozen sea hangs, like a fringe from the white drapery of 
the mountains: these pendant portions are called glaciers. It is said that this extensive sea of 


ice covers a space of a hundred and eighty square miles, and from this solid mass the branches 
or glaciers fall into the valley 8, between the high peaks ‘ f the mounta ns, whis aeerl to form 
gigantic buttresses on either side of them. ..... These spread from the upper part of the 
muuntains like rays from a centre.”’ 

From this we derive the novel and important fact that the system of glaciers 


Jerncse Oberland forms one compact mass, resembling a huge startish, 
newly discovered tableland, and protrudes its rays into the val- 
The phenomenon of moraines is thus lucidly explained :— 


in the 
which rests on a 
leys on every side. 
onderful phenomenon is, that all the blocks of stone, all the earth, and even dust 
which is blown over the glacier, everything, in short, which im its passage is carried on with it, 
and which is for atime covered up by fresh accumulations of snow, is again cast out by the 
melting of the glacier, and thrown on each side, till vast heaps, called moraines, are deposited, 
forming a very remarkable feature in these marvellous productions. There is always one of 
these ::ounds on each side, and often one or more in the centre, giving a dirty a; pearanee to the 
glacier, and destroying much of the beauty it would otherwise present.” 


‘© Another 


Here, in order perhaps to account for the puzzling appearance of medial 
moraines, a species of volition seems to be imputed to the glacier, whereby it not 








* Sketching Rambles; or, Nature in the Alps and Apennines, By Agnes and Maria E, Catlow. 
London; James Hogg & Sona, 
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only vomits forth stones, but jerks them neatly into rows—a more plastic idea than 
any that has yet been put forward. By the side of this extraordinary power, the 
peculiar capacity of a glacier to mould itself according to the varying width of 
ite channel sinks into insignificance. 

We must in justice remark that the existence of ice-tables and the contrary 
phenomenon of embedded stones are correctly 
effect of the whole discourse is to make us tremble for the ’ologies. 

The ladies are happier in their description of the appearance of a glacier than 
in their endeavours to fathom its mysteries ; the following simile is by no means 
inaccurate :— 

“ The surface is so covered with débris brought down from the mountain that it may be likened 
to a gigantic hilly road, after a snow storm and partial thaw, through which heavy waggons have 
been driven, the horses and the wheels ploughing up and discolourmg the pure surface.” 

Italy of course affords ample scope for artistic description, and many charming 
pictares are scattered throughout the second volume, but our limits preclude all 
but a passing reference, though the chapters on Naples and its environs, including 
Pompeii, contain more, perhaps, of interest than any other part of the book, nor 
can we stop to admire the Easter pageants of St. Peter’s, some of the accessories 
of which seem to have deeply impressed the authors. 

In conclusion, we would suggest to these fair tourists, in case they should 
again appear before the public, that their future experiences might be advantage- 
ously compressed into a single volume, that if during their next tour they should 
have the misfortune to mislay their “ Murray,’ the reader will probably condone 
the consequent omissions, and that it is a safe policy for lady travellers carefully 
to eschew the theory of glaciers. 








THE ARMENIAN ORIGIN OF THE ETRUSCANS.* 

Tr wonld fill a tolerably large volame were any one to attempt ito give the sum 
only of the arguments advanced by the different writers who have attempted to 
account for the Etruscans, or to explain their position in history or fable. Like 
the inhabitants of the Upper Pyrenees, whom we usually term Euskarians or 
Basques, they have been called by almost every Ethnic name in, Europe, and no 
theory has been deemed too absurd to be put forward by someone or othier of 
these linguistic disputants. Thus, the readers Of Lanzi are never permitted to 
doubt for one instant that, could we only use force enough, all Etruscan is capable 
of being twisted and strained into classic Greek ; while Bethami, in his “ Etruria 
Celtica,’”’ is just as certain, that all the Etruscans were pure and undefiled Celts, 
as his celebrated countryman was, that Irish was the language of Paradise. So 
mach, indeed, has this system of exaggeration been the fashion with regard to the 
Btraseans, that scholars have, of late, been little willing to listen to any more 
pleadings in favour of theories professing to resolve the history of this people, 
and a new view runs great risk of being cast aside, as tending only to revive 
disputes, which have proved hitherto valueless because incapable of reasonable 
adjustment. And yet, though little enough has been done towards a satisfactory 
interpretation of the language of ancient Etruria, or towards the determination of 
the position of the Etruscan among the races of man, some general principles may 
be stated as the sum of what the ablest scholars have demonstrated on definite 
philological grounds ; and it may, we think, be now allowed that, even if we have 
not yet the means of translating literally all the known Etruscan inscriptions, we 
have enough of established facts for us to assign this strange tongue to its pro- 
per place among the families of languages. Even if this be all we can do, it is yet 
something——a step in the right direction, to be confirmed and extended further, 
when chance orsuccesefal excavation shall disinter for us some long bilingual inscrip- 
tions. Now, it will be generally admitted, that a large majority of the gram- 
matical forms with which we are acquainted are clearly analogous to the inflexions 
of the Indo-European languages, while, on the other hand, a considerable pro- 
portion of the words we meet with have not proved translatable by the aid of 
apy such language or dialect, as yet applied to them. 

In short, this seems to be certain, that the Etruscan, as it has been preserved 
tous, is essentially a mixed tongue, and that any theories about its real nature 
must recognise this as the most important fact yet determined concerning it. It 
is in fact a tongue using a Greco- Latin grammar with a mixed vocabulary, the 
inscriptions that have been met with showing words with a greater or less affinity 
to the classical languages, just according as the places where they have been dis- 
covered were themselves occupied by a race speaking the classical tongues with 
greater or less purity. Niebuhr, it is true, maintained that the Etruscan was a 
language altogether barbarous, but this opinion must now be modified, for this 
reason, if for no other, that the inscription found in 1836 at Agylla, under the ruins 
of the Etruscan Cere, contains a number of words decidedly connected with the 
Greco-Latin family of languages. If this be so, have we any grounds on which we 
can ascertain the origin of these Etruscans, or explain the occurrence of this 
mixed tongue ? and what is the residuum left after the Indo-European words 
have been abstracted, and whence (or by what line of country) did the popula- 
tion enter Italy, who spoke either the Indo-European or the non-Indo-European 
dialects? Also, have we any data whereby we can determine whether of these 
two classes was the first to inhabit the north and middle of Italy? Now to 
answer these questions at all fully would require the space of a book, and would 
far exceed the limits of a brief essay ; still there are some of them on which we 
can say a few words. In the first place it is a matter of fact that a collection of 
genuine inscriptions have been found during recent years, in an uninterrupted 
line, extending from the northern part of the Tyrol as far south as Tarquinii— 
the inference from this fact being irresistible, that it the Etruscan-speaking people 
did not enter Italy from the north (which is far the most probable theory), they 
must at least have occupied the country from Tarquinii into the deepest valleys of 
the Eastern Alps. 

Secondly, what we notice as characteristic of this mixed language may be 
reasonably explained by’a conquest such as that of England by the Saxons and 
Normans, or of parts of Persia by the Arabs. In each of these cases the invaders 
adopted the language of the race they conquered; while a great number of new 
words were imported which are not capable of explanation from what we may cail 
the indigenous tongues. Now, if a non-ltalic tribe did seize on Tyrrhenia, or the 
Mediterranean portion of Central Italy, the result upon the languages of the country 
would be, more or less, such as has followed from the conquests mentioned above ; 
and it is quite possible that this supposed non-Italic tribe should have been itself 
of Indo-European origin ; yet if it had been separated centuries before or subse- 
qventiy to the branch it overthrew (and which it found settled in Italy), the 


ultimate result would be little different than would follow from the collision of | 


two languages belonging to different families. This would appear, deed, to be 
true in the case we are considering, for a careful examimation of the monuments 
leads a student to the belief that the Greek words or names were a foreign clement 
(as Bunsen has suggested)—received but not understood. Thirdly, that the 
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Etruscan is in its grammar essentially an Indo-European tongue is clear, from 
the occurrence, on the Cippus Penninus, of such forms as Velthina, Velthinas, 
Velthinam ; where the s marks the genitive, as in other languages of this stock. 
from the terminations a, ia, which are feminine, as in Greek and Latin; and 
from the use of the inflexion sa, which, added to a man’s name, denotes that 
of his wife—as Larthial-i-sa means the wife of the son of Lartius,—a form 

tongues, and comparable with the 
Greek genitive in oso and the Sanskrit agva-sya“‘ of ”’ i,e., “‘ belonging to a horse,” 


| Lastly. It is certain that throughout northern and middle Italy we have a chain 


of Latinizing languages, variously known as Umbrian, Sabellian, Volscian, 
Marsian, and Oscan, all of which have a clear inter-connection, indeed, may be 
called dialects of one common tongue. All these have many roots in common, 
and a considerable number of identical words, and all, too, exhibit several words 
unexplainable by any Italic tongue. 

It is certainly not clear what the-residuum is, but it is worthy of remark that ip 
the Basque of the Pyrenees and the Skipetar (or Albanian) we have two tongues 
still remaining, which even the genius of William von Humboldt has hardly ayailed 
to classify satisfactorily ; and if, as we are inclined to suspect, if not believe, this 
residuum is far more ancient than the Italic languages that embalm it, it is quite 
conceivable that it presents the detritus of an original primeval language, with 
which these two erratic boulders may hereafter be brought into connection. 

We have been led into these general remarks on the study and examination 
of the Etruscan language, by the perusal of the curious volume whose title is at 
the head of this article; and if we say we cannot. wholly assent to Mr. Ellis’s 
views, we would wish to say this, more as regards the title he has selected than 
as to the principles on which he has worked. We do not like this title, “Tho 
Armenian Origin of the Etruscans,” because it decidedly conveys a meaning that 
must be and will be misunderstood, and which is moreover quite unnecessary for 
the purpose Mr, Ellis has in view. It is Mr, Ellis’s endeavour-{and we are bound 
to say that, on the whole, he appears to have worked at it most conscientiously) to 
show that the Etruscans (call them what you will) were unquestionably a branch 
of the great Indo-European race, who migrated westwards from Central Asia; 
and that they were thus connected more or. less closely with all the tribes which 
inhabited, or still inhabit, between Etruria and Armenia, In tracing this scheme 
out, he gives abundant instances of Etruscan, Rheetian, Dacian, Thracian, and 
Phrygian words, and demonstrates their connection with and inter-dependence 
on certain roots more or Jess common to them all, till at Jength he reaches 
Armenia, where he finds a lan e still partially spoken; at all events, in no 
sense to be fairly called dead, in which a large majority of the roots of all. these 
dialects are discoverable; and he then affirms that the Etruscan is derived from 
the Armenian. He does not put sufficiently forward, though he alludes to it, the 
prominent fact that we know nothing of literary Armenian earlier than the fourth 
century, A.D, ; and, further, that at no period of history have the Armonians been 
a race of whom either successful conquest or extended dominion can be predicated, 

Now this, with all respect for Mr. Ellis’s learning, we call misleading future 
students; he might just as well have written a book entitled “ The Gothic Origin 
of English,” because if he were to compare the roots of spoken English with the 
roots of the language of Ulfilas’s Gospel, he would unquestionably find that a 
large number of them were common to both languages. We regret this the 
more, that we consider Mr. Ellis’s work a valuable and useful compendium of all 
that has been hitherto brought to bear upon the unravelling of this ancient 
Italian language, and because we think he has shown that Armenian really does 
deserve careful study as an Indo-European dialect, in which many very ancient 
roots have been, as it were, domesticated. Mr. Ellis would have done better had 
he reversed his course of inquiry (as we have done in the enumeration of peoples 
above), and if he had ascended through thé Rhectian, Thracian, &c., to the farther 
east. We believe, too, that some such method as this would have found more 
favour with philologists than the one he has adopted will, we imagine, receive. 
More than this, he would not have laid himself open to the charge which will 
assuredly be brought against him, of having imagined }Armenia the ultimate 
starting place of one great branch at least of the Aryan races; for which, indeed, 
neither language nor history afford any real support. Still, with these, we are 
glad to add, minor defects, we believe Mr. Ellis’s book will be justly appreciated 
as a learned effort to explain a language, much of which even now remains unde- 
termined, and as a contribution to the general philology of a class of the Aryan 
races which has never before been brought so effectively before the view of the 
student. 








THE COLLECTANEA ARCH®OLOGICA.* 


Tne British Archeological Association was founded in the year 1843, “ for ihe 
encouragement and prosecution of researches into the arts and monuments of the 
early and middle ages,” its first president being the late Lord Londesborong}, 
under whose auspices the first congress of this Association was held at Canterbury 
in the following year. It was the first attempt at establishing these annual mect- 
ings to which we are now so much accustomed, of bodies of antiquaries and per- 
sons interested in antiquities, in different parts of the country where the various 
monuments of antiquity are found, for the purpose not only of examining and 
illustrating the objects themselves, but of providing for their preservation from 
destruction. An unfortunate disagreement arose during the first year of its existence, 
which led to the separation of a portion of its members, who formed themselves 
into a distinct body ; but still the original society continued to flourish, and it Les 
not only gone on steadily working out its own original design during seventee! 
years, but it has been directly or indirectly the cause of the formation of local 
societies with the same objects in nearly every county in EngJand. Seventeen 
volumes of antiquarian papers and reports of archeological labours and disco- 
veries (among which are many of the best essays on archzological subjects which 
have appeared in this country), form a suitable monument of the untiring zeal o 
the Archeological Association, and the first part of the eighteenth volume has just 
been placed in our hands along with the publication of which we give the ute 
below. All who remember the state of archzology in this country at the ume 
when the Archzological Association was founded; how it was hardly looked upe# 
as a science, but was left in the hands of mere amateurs of curiosities ; how 0 


jects of antiquity were neglected and left perishing on every side, and how, Pie 
e 


_ recovered, and who compare this state of things with that existing at the preset 


day, can best appreciate the value of the labours of this association of ™™ 


devoted to science. ya 

For a while the rapid formation of local associations in the different count 
was looked upon with some sort of apprehension by the greater institution, * 2 
was feared that their effect might be, by too much dividing and disper 
antiquarian labour, to render it weaker and less effective, but this has >” 
proved to be the case. We are assured that, especially during more recent ye4 





* Collectanea Archwologica. Communications made to the British Archxological Associatio® 
Vol. I. Loudon; Longurans, 1861. 4to. 
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the number of written communications has been increasing so much as to lead 
to an inconvenient accumulation of papers, for which room could not be found in 
the Journal of the Association, and that the necessity of seeking some independent 
or supplementary means of publishing them became every day more pressing. 
It has, therefore, been finally determined to relieve the joarnal by publishing a new 
work under the direction of the Council of the Archzeological Association, tobeentitled 
« Collectanea Archzeologica,” which shall contain a selection of the larger and more 
important essays communicated to that body; and, as many of these essaysreqnire 
;Iustrative engravings of a description to which justice can hardly be done in octavo, 
the volumes of the Collectanea Archaxologica are to be published in quarto. We 
have before us the first part of Vol. I. of this work, and we must confess that it does 
the greatest credit to the scientific body which has produced it. With one 
exception, the subjects of the papers contained in it belong entirely to the county 
of Salop, in which (at Shrewsbury) the congress of the Association was held, 
with great success, last year. It has been found by experience that often the 
best of the papers laid before the Association—and certainly those of most extent 
—are brought out at the annual congress, and relate more or less to subjects or 
questions connected with the particular district in which they are held ; and, as 
these will especially find their way into the new publication, each yearly volume 
will naturally, besides its value to archeology in general, form a volume of papers 
on the archeology of a particular county, which cannot but have a great local 
interest. Shropshire is distinguished equally by its antiquities and by its anti- 
quaries, aud the eight papers in the present division of the “ Collectanea 
Archologica” boast as their authors the names of Beriah Botfield, the Rev. 
hk. W. Eyton (the historian of the county), Thomas Wright, J. R. Planché, the 
Rev. G. T. Orlando Bridgeman, the Rev. J. L. Petit, Gordon M. Hills, and the 
Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, most of whom are Shropshire men, and a majority of them 
distinguished in literature. Mr. Botfield, as the president of the Shrewsbury 
congress, has contributed a very complete, and certainly a very able, general 
sketch of the history and antiquities of the county. To Mr. Eyton, who has pro- 
duced one of the most laborious and accurate county histories this country 

ssesses, We OWe a Very comprehensive historical sketch of the numerous castles 
with which this part of the border formerly bristled. The paper on the Local 
Legends of Shropshire, by Mr. Wright, treats of a subject which has hitherto 
been but imperfectly investigated in this country, but which is of very consider- 
able importance in an ethnological, as well as in an archeological and historical 
point of view. Mr. Planché has contributed a learned paper on the Norman Earls 
of Shrewsbury. The Hon. and Rev. Orlando Bridgeman has given a sketch of 
the history of the Princes of Upper Powys. So far the papers are mostly of a 
historical character, but they are followed by two essays of a more purely archxo- 
logical character. The architecture of the interesting church of Shiffnal is, as 
might be expected, well treated by Mr. Petit, and that of Buildwas Abbey by Mr. 
Gordon Hills. The last article in the part is an Itinerary of Edward II., compiled 
with great labour from the national records by Mr. Hartshorne. 

The architectural plans are illustrated by nine plates, partly engraved on wood 
and partly executed in lithography by Mr. J. R. Jobbins. The work of the latter 
especially is of a very superior character ; and in regard to the Journal, as well as 
to the work before us, we cannot but congratulate the Association on the very 
admirable manner in which its publications are illustrated. This is not merely 
the case with regard to the architectural drawings, for Mr. Jobbins produces the 
most trifling characteristic peculiarities of the various antiquarian objects placed 
before him with an accuracy which is quite extraordinary. 





* 





POPULAR LECTURES AND POPULAR MISTAKES.* 


Oxr of the greatest difficulties public lecturers have to encounter, is the adapta- 
tion of what they have to say to the state of feeling and knowledge among their 
hearers. It is curious in reading over the excellent addresses delivered to the 
Christian Young Men’s Association at Exeter Hall, of which this is the sixteenth 
volume, to notice the different estimates of popular intelligence formed by succes- 
sive speakers. We are told, for instance, in this volume, that English tourists of 
average acquirements, when they see the statue of Erasmus at Rotterdam, or 
visit his tomb at Basle, are tempted to exclaim, “ Erasmus! Erasmus! What 
was he?” They have all heard the name, but they cannot, at the time, remember 
whether it is that of a Roman emperor, a Latin poet, a Protestant who took 
refuge in Switzerland for fear he would be burned at Rome, or a sort of nonde- 
script, and the founder of the Erastian heresy. There must be exaggeration in 
this estimate of popular knowledge. Fortunately, however, for the readers of this 
volume, the contributors to its pages measure more highly the amount of general 
intelligence existing among those of our countrymen “who struggle amid the 
difficulties of commercial life and toil in the haunts of manufacturing industry.” 
The Exeter Hall lecturers of last winter have avoided the common places about 
the enlightenment of the present age, the moral and intellectual supremacy of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and the virtue of the middle classes of England, which fill so 
large & space in the productions of some of our best and most popular orators. 
The famous passage of the history of England, in which Lord Macaulay traces 
the influence of Catholicism and Protestantism on the moral state of Europe and 
America, makes its appearance, however, as it has previously done, in a hundred 
similar places. It says, we think, very little for our public lecturers, that they 
will persist in quoting statements so evidently inconsistent with fact, and so 
logically put together as those contained in the paragraph to which we refer, 
Simply because they Were uttered by a great writer. A single sentence will 
iustrate what we mean— 

‘“ Whoever,” says Lord Macaulay, ‘‘ knowing what Italy and Scotland naturally are, and what 


four hundred years ago they actually were, shall-now compare the country round Rome with 
‘he country round Edinburgh, will be able to form some judgment as to thé tendency of papal 
? 


Or lon, 

The assumptions here made are, in the first place, that the country round 
Rome is naturally rich, but has been gradually declining in fertility since the fall 
f the w = : nae Rie’. 

or the western empire, and next, that the neighbourhood of Edinburgh is naturally 


toy;! . . . A . 
‘terle, bat has been converted into a garden since the period of the Reformation. 
: “ther statement is true. The Roman Campagna has been a wilderness 


: tm the dawn of history. Livy, Cicero, Strabo, and Horace speak of it interms which 
Show that in their day it was uninhabitable. Nor had it improved in the early ages 
of the Papacy, the city of Rome having then sunk to the position of a petty town 
of 20,000 inhabitants, standing in the midst of the desert. It was not till the 

arteenth century that a change took place. Since this epoch great efforts have 
“en made to drive back the wilderness, and it may be safely said that the Roman 
‘npagna is now better cultivated than it has been at any previous period. 
“cer no administration can it ever become fertile and populous. Equally false 
_ 4° assumption that the neighbourhood of Edinburgh is naturally sterile. It 
‘as not poor and neglected in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. That the 
“ty reverse was the case is proved,—by the ruins of the baronial castles of the 
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* Lectures delivered in Exeter Hall. Nisbet & Co. 15¢1. 





period which still stud the country almost as numerously as the modern farm-houses 
which have taken their place,—by the evidences of old prosperity which every- 
where meet the eye in the towns scattered along the shores of the Firth of Forth, 
—by the grand old palaces of Falkland, Linlithgow, and Dumfermline,—and_ by 
all that Caxton and Brantéme, Dunbar and Lindsay tell us of the Scottish court, 
As absurd, in fact, is it for Protestant writers to ascribe the fertility of Fife and 
the Lothians to the Reformation, and the desolation of the Campagna to Papal 
misgovernment, as it would be for a Catholic zealot to account in a similar way for 
the splendid cultivation which meets the eye in the highlands of Urbino and 
Perugia, and the total absence of all attempts at agriculture among the moors 
of Ross and Inverness. 

An author is less to blame for making a gross blunder than for repeating one 
made by another; and lecturers are much to be censured who, in sharing ‘ the 
frnits of their deeper culture and learned toil with less favoured brethren,” repeat, 
in the blind spirit of unreasoning veneration, the palpable mistakes made by a 
great writer. 

In the first lecture contained in this volume, Sir Herbert Edwardes gives an 
admirable sketch of Indian history. The second address is by Mr. William 
Landels, its subject being “The Scottish Covenanters.’”’ The lecturer discusses 
and controverts the eulogy pronounced by Professor Aytoun on Graham of 
Claverhouse :— 

** We,” says the lecturer, ‘‘ question not his loyalty ; but we ean coneeive of circumstances in 
which loyalty is a crime, loyalty to the Prince of Darkness; ¢. g. loyalty to a king whose service 


— degradation and his reward disgrace, and the circumstances of Claverhouse were precisely 
these.”’ 


In lecture the third, which is devoted to “ Individuality,’ we were de- 
lighted to find a liberal tribute paid to that ava& avépwy, Lord Brougham. 
The lecturer, Mr. Theophilus Pearson, shares with his countrymen the admiration 
with which the “old man eloquent” is regarded; but he trusts that ere his 
ashes are gathered to the Great Abbey, he will, as the matured fruit of his life- 
long husbandry, and the best legacy he can bequeath to future ages, publicly 
revoke one noxious sentiment to which he has given currency. The words to 
which Mr. Pearson refers are these :— 

** Man shall no more render account to man for his belief, over which he has himself no control, 


and nothing shall prevail upon us to praise or blame any one for that which he can no more 
change than he can the hue of his skin or the height of his stature,” 


We cannot agree with Mr. Pearson in the inferences which he draws from the 
fact that certain limitations are not expressed under which this statement should 
have been made, any more than we would have agreed with him had he accused 
our business-men of being deficient in religious fecling, because the old paren- 
thesis of D.V., “‘ God willing,” is now omitted from promissory notes and bills of 
exchange. 

In conclusion, we heartily recommend these addresses to the notice of our 
readers. ‘They are eloquent and instructive, well suited to the requirements of 
the classes to whom they are addressed, and admirably calculated to advance 
sound knowledge and true religion. 





} a 


THE LEBANON WARS.* 


Tue savage civil war and the cruel massacres in Syria which commenced 
about a twelvemonth ago are very disgraceful episodes in modern civilization. 
If the Christian powers cannot effectually protect the Christians within the 
dominions of the Sultan, whose throne they uphold, they should abstain from all 
interference, but interfering and failing to protect them, the disgrace reflects back 
on them, and they suffer in the estimation of mankind as much as the feeble 
government they keep in its place. The atrocities committed in Syria have been 
continually, and we believe faithfully, described in the newspapers as they 
occurred, and they have been, as far as possible, relieved by the Christian charity 
of Europe, and stopped by the political power of Europe. It is, at the same 
time, useful to have a permanent record, in a succinct form, of all those transac- 
tions. They are an important part of the history of 1860-61. W e know of no person 
more capable of compiling such a record than Mr. J. Lewis Farley, who has for a 
considerable period paid continual attention to the affairs of Syria. He does not 
appear to have been there since the massacres began in May last year, for all his 
letters and the preface to his book are dated from Constantinople ; but etherwise 
he has had access to the most authentic sources of information, and his state- 
ments may be relied on. They sre, however, let us state, not entirely disparag- 
ing, but truthfully one-sided. They are the case of the Maronites, and any person 
who desires to study the whole subject thoroughly, must read also the case of 
their enemics. Though in this sense limited rather than partial, the book con- 
tains an account of the massacres and a good deal of information in a small 
compass about Syria. We care not to repeat the horrid stories it contains except 
one which we copy in order to hold up to loathing and abhorrence the monsters 
who perpetrated the cruelty. The scene is Damascus. 





«« At a short distance from the Serai there was a bazaar kept by Christians, subjects of Holland. 
The Moslems penetrated into the shop, forced the doors, and commenced to pillage. The jewels 
and a portion of the merchandise had been, however, fortunately, or rather I should say, 
unfortunately, removed, and concealed during the previous day. This exasperated the rob! ers, 
who seized Mrs. Verner, and, attaching a cord to her left lez, held her sus vended from the 
window with her head downwards, In this Pp sition they allowed her to struggle for a consider- 
able time; the monsters in the streets loaded their pistols with powder and fired the contents at 
her body, while those above amused themselves by casting upon her ignited rags. This continued 
for an bour, until at length she was slowly burned, and expired in the most horrible torments, 
The husband, Mr. Verner, tied by the hands and feet upon a stove which his murderers caused 
to be heated, was a spectator of this horrid scene; they summoned him, a8 the only means of 
his wife, to tell them where he had placed his gold and jewels. He told them the house 
of the merchant in which they were concealed, but that did not satisfy them, for they thought 
he had secreted his valuables near at hand. At last, finding they could discover nothing, they 
released him and fled—too late, however, for Mr, Verner was dead, the half of his body having 


saving 


been literally broiled.’ 

The book, though useful, is not pleasant; but to real it may be a necessary 
duty for all who desire information on the character of the Moslems and the 
terrible cruelties committed in Syria in 1560. 


THE SCIENCE OF HAPPINESS. ¢ 

Lapies are rather prone to the transcendental view of morals, and though, 
no doubt, fitted to dissect the finer threads of our feeling, they are less qualified, 
generally speaking, to treat of morality as @ science. The book before us, how- 
ever, is in some sense an exception to the rule. | The authoress, so far from basing 
morality upon an exaggerated ideal of self-sacrifice and abnegation, makes rational 
self-love the foundation of the science of happiness, and instead of a minute 

® The Maseacres in Syria. By J. Lewis Farley, author of “Two Years in Syria,” &c. 
3radbury & Evans, 

+ The Science of Happiness developed in a series of Essays on Self-love. By a Friend of 
Humanity.— London: Triibner & Co. 
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treatment of particulars, presents us with afew general principles, the conse- 
quences deducible from which are prudently held in the back ground. At first 
sight her book might be taken to be the slender effusion of a lady, who had arrived 
at the conclusion that she must say something, as in duty bound to God and man. 
But on closer inspection, the reader will find that far more lies behind the lines than 
meets the eye. The authoress has divided motives into virtuous, vicious, and 
neutral, further dividing virtuous motives into “harmless’’ and “ benignant,” 
vicious motives into “injurious” and “ malignant,’ and neutral motives into 
* perfect’ and “imperfect.” This division, free as it is from technical jargon, if 
taken with the accompanying definitions, opens up avery wide field of speculation, 
to which the writer only points with a modest finger. We will not attempt to 
enter upon it, thongh we recommend the book sincerely to unprejudiced readers. 
We will only observe, that whatever of good there may be in the “science of 
happiness,” carried out according to the scheme of the authoress, one consequence 
of it would appear to be “ vegetarianism.’’ For if the highest motive is virtuous 
motive, and if one branch of it, namely, “ harmless motive,” as defined by the 
authoress, forbids the infliction of suffering on any sentient being, the ultimate 
conclusion is obvious. Perhaps the authoress would say, that as the animals must 
eat us if we do not eat them, rational self-love, the foundation of her science, 
permits us to destroy them, while it forbids the indulgence of any unnecessary 
cruelty. With this view we should agree. 

It has been much said, that the science of morals has been stationary for 
centuries, so continues, and ever will remain. We entirely differ with those who 
have come to this conclasion. Everything proves, we think, that the science of 
morals has been quite as progressive in its own way as geometry, for instance. 
There is not a greater distance between the fundamental axiom, ‘‘ the whole is 
greater than the part’’ and the “ binormial theorem,” than there is between the 
principle that “we should do as we would be done by,” and Dr. Whewell’s 
“ Moral Euclid.” Not only so, but we firmly believe that morality as a science 
is in its infancy, and that there are many principles of/conduct in every-day life 
yet to be discovered, which are as much unknown to us as the constitution of the 
fixed stars. Whoever else may or may not take an interest in the “Science of 
Happiness by a Friend of Humanity,” we will venture to assume that it will be 
read with interest by one man at least. We commend it to the tender-hearted 
Lord Raynham. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTIOES. 


House Dovs and Sporting Dogs: their Varieties, Points, Management, Training, 
Breeding, Rearing, and Diseases. By John Meyrick. London: John Van Voorst, 
Paternoster-row.—This is an honest work, by a clever, intelligent, practical man, 
thoroughly well acquainted with the subject on which he undertakes to instruct 
the public. The anthor gives abundant information respecting all sorts of hounds, 
terriers, pointers, setters, spaniels, shepherd’s dogs, watch-dogs, house-dogs, toy; 
dogs, dog breaking, the general management of dogs, with especial treatment of 
these animals when attacked by fevers and other diseases to which they are most 
liable. Not the least curious chapter in this interesting volume is that entitled 
** Dog Stealing,” fully explaining the manner in which the theft is performed, and 
also showing that it is almost impossible to keep a dog in London which the 
professional dog-stealers have determined upon stealing. 


British Birds’ Eggs and Nests popularly described. By Rev. T. C. Atkinson, 
author of “ Walks and Talks,” “ Play-Hoursand Half-Holidays,” and “ Sketches 
in Natura! History.” Illustrated by W. S. Coleman. London: Routledge, 
Warne, & Routledge, Farringdon-street. New York: 56, Walker-street.—There 
are many persons who take a pleasure in collecting birds’ eggs, and to such this 
book will be a welcome and most valuable present. We are assured by its author 
that it contains “ accurate and trustworthy accounts of the nests and nesting sites, 
the eggs, and any ascertained nesting or breeding-season peculiarities of every 
undoubted British breeding species.” To this assertion of the author we are 
disposed to give implicit credence; whilst we perceive with satisfaction that he 
puts in a plea, wherever it is possible, to save his favourites from *‘ the murderous 
gun” of mischievous idlers. Here, for instance, is his plea for our old country 
friends the rooks :— 

** As in the case of the bullfinch the rook is often blamed for doing mischief which was really 
done by the creature which formed the real object of search to the supposed offender. The 
wireworm and the gral of the cockchafer do infinite damage in grass or corn fields by eating off 
the roots of the plants in question, The rook pulls up these ruined plants and eats the offending 


larvae. The farmer or superficial observer only sees the dead grass or corn plant, and foolishly 
accuses the rook, and persecutes him, though in reality a friend or benefactor, to the death.” 


We cannot part from this little book without a word of commendation upon the 
illustrations by Mr. Coleman. They are admirably executed. 


The Autobiography of a Seaman. By Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald, 
G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, &e. London: Richard 
Bentley, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.—A 
republication in a cheap and popular form of a book which will be read with 
interest as long as England possesses a navy, and has sons worthy to fill it, and 
secure for its flag such victories as were won by a Nelson and a Cochrane. This 
is an invaluable work, and there is attached to it a practical moral, viz., that the 
interests of the navy should never be sacrificed to the exigencies of party. 
Lord Dundonald tells us from his grave— ° 

*« That they who obstinately pursue their professional duty in the face of routine and officia’ 
prejudice, may think themselves lucky if they escape persecution.” 

Such a work as this ought to be a prize-book in every school in England; and 
the manner in which it is now published well suits it for circulation in that form. 


The Cottage History of England. By the author of “ Mary Powell.” London: 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row.—The purpose for which this 
little book is written is excellent. It is to supply the humbler classes with a 
pleasing history of England, attractive not merely by reason of the simple and 
unaffected style in which it is written, but also on account of the numerous well- 
executed engravings with which it is illustrated. The author wished, as it is 
stated in the preface, to place before the public “a history of England suited for 
the cottage and the kitchen.” We hope it may be liked in the one place, and 
never burned in the other. li 

Vonved the Dane, Count of Elsinore. In two volumes. London: Richard 
Bentley, New Burlington-street, publisher in ordinary to her Majesty. This is a 
republication of a tale which originally appeared in the “ Dublin University 
Magazine,’ and, as we are informed in the preface, is “the work of an English- 
man who has sojourned in Denmark.” Such an assurance on the part of the 
author was requisite, as without it few readers would suppose that a book with a 


| any other hands than those of a foreigner. 


Se 
plot so improbable, and characters so melodramatic, could have emanated from 

“Vonved the Dane” js g 
novel, and its hero may be regarded as a modern viking, with the physical prow, 
and reckless bravery of an ancient “Berseker,’’ combined with all the - 
accomplishments, and boundless pecuniary resources of Dumas’ “ Count of Monte 
Christo.” Apart from its improbabilities, the tale wili be read with interes ¢ 
its author possesses considerable power in the invention of startling incidents “4 
welbas in the description of strange characters. The book is as amusing as the 
best Saga in the “ Heimskringla,” and to those who love stories of the ocean y, 
recommend it as presenting a modern “sea rover” in the most winning form fae, 
most graceful attitudes. 


Criminal Celebrities. A collection of memorable trials. By Lascelles W 
author of “Only a Woman,” “ Camp Life,” &c. London: W. Kent & Co., Pate». 
noster-row.—A good idea spoiled in the execution. We lately had occasion ¢, 
praise the manner in which Mr. Wraxall had translated the work of M. Esquirog, 
Here is a book professing to be for the most part a translation from a G 
work called ‘‘ The New Pitaval;” but it is so badly done, that it seems not to 
have emanated from the same hand that translated the pages of M. Esquiros, 4 
few sentences from the work itself will suffice to show the miserable stuff of whic), 
it is composed :— 

‘** He cagabonded about for some time, till one of his cousins apprenticed him, at the age of 
fifteen, to » Paris grocer.’’—>p. 1. 

‘* Fetzer did not lose his courage, but walked close past him with a polite bow. The Jatt 
settled the matter; by this confidential salute the jailer was diverted from the idea that the 
passer-by resembled one of his prisoners, and Fetzer eseaped.”’—p. 109. 

“‘The robbers, under the guidance of a certain Karl Heckman, presently guillotined fr 
murder, resolved to break into the house of a Lutheran minister,”’—p. 113. 

“The authorities generally displayed a desire to wipe the matter up, having no desire to 
eall public attention to the unhappy times when this remarkable fraud was perpetrated,”— 
p. 208. 

Here are specimens of incomprehensible nonsense :— 

“ Mary's a however, was so well established, that he was quite ruined” (p, 209), 

“We had the contents by heart, and quoted them from memory, as he had done with the 
preceding letters’’ (p. 214). 

‘* Madame de Boshamard’s good fortune in Poland was not made of glass” (p. 231). 

** On three different occasions has it (the murder of the Princess Salowsky) been brought into 
court, and yet it is impossible to do more than urge suppositions” (p. 249). 

** A pane of glass in the window of the office, looking on the passage, had Leen broken, and the 
bolt thus pushed back ; in fact, only two days previously, Sterbenk had ordered this very pane 
to be broken when the key of the counting-house was missing ’”’ (p. 261). 

Here are specimens of carelessness :— 

‘* Katharine, up to his father’s second marriage,” and in the same page (274), 
*¢ Katherine said what her mother ’’’—meaning her step-mother. 

We hadmarked other passages for comment; but the task is an unpleasant 
one, and we refrain from pursuing it further. We regret to find the name of Mr, 
Wraxall, who has already afforded proof of his capability to write a good book, 
mixed up with a composition which is absolutely a discredit to the London press, 











MINOR PERIODICALS. 


We have received, in the course of the month a number of periodicals, which 
did not reach us in time to be noticed with other magazines. A few of these we 
cannot permit to pass without a brief comment. The oldest, and the longest 
established, and at all times a favourite with the public, is Chambers’s Journal. 
It is well known that this little periodical appears weekly, and is then bound up 
in monthly numbers or parts. The last publishedis for April. It brings toa con- 
clusion Mr. Payne’s story of “‘ The Family Scapegrace,” and contains several other 
interesting papers. The Welcome Guest is published on the same plan as the 
Messrs. Chambers’ “ Journal ’’——that is, in weekly numbers, and bound np in 
monthly parts. Itcontains several very well written contributions ; but the most 
remarkable of these is a story entitled “‘ My Golden Skeleton.” The scene of this 
story, so far as it has gone, is laid in England and in Paris; but it seems to be an 
adaptation of a French story—that is, the characters professing to be “ English,” 
resemble much more a foreigner’s notions of what the English appear to him to 
be than what a born Englishman knows them to be. An English boy, with the 
notions attributed to him by the author, would be “a marvel” amongst little 
home-bred Anglo-Saxons, and the person described as his mother is very unlike 
an Englishwoman. Whether the story be perfectly original or an adaptation, it 
must be admitted to be very cleverly told, very interesting, and cannot fail to be 
most agreeable to the readers of “The Welcome Guest.” The Boy’s Own Ma 
gazine is acapital book for boys. It has good stories, clever questions, puzzling 
riddles, and reliable information upon boys’ games. It is alike instractive and 
amusing. The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine contains what is a very 
curious and certainly novel presentation to a reader—‘a piece of muslin!” on 
which is traced what is called “the Mary Stuart nightcap!” It has also “a steel 
plate of the fashions,” a ‘Berlin pattern for various purposes,” “a sheet of 
patterns, new bonnets, and hats,” and “a full-size pattern of a new mantle.” 
And along with all these some very well written papers—one entitled “ Firs 
Love,” which is worthy of the best magazine published. Cassell’s Family 
Paper is published in weekly numbers one penny each, and, bound up in parts, 
forms a very interesting monthly magazine, richly illustrated with engravings, 
and containing contributions well calculated to afford pleasure to all classes 
readers. 




















Booxs REcEIvVED.—Words of Comfort for Parents bereaved of Little Children. 
Edited by William Logan, author of “ Moral Statistics of Glasgow.” With @ 
introduction by the Rev. Wm. Anderson, LL.D., Glasgow. London: James 
Nisbet & Co., 21, Berners-street. Ale, Wine, Spirits, and Tobacco. A lecture 





delivered before the Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society, January i, 
1861. By John Barclay, M.D., Fell. Roy. Coll. Phys., &c. Second edition. 
London: Bosworth and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. Leicester: Crossley a™ 
Clarke. Early Closing Association. Seventeenth annual report. London: 
Kent & Co., 51, Paternoster-row. The Last Missing Link. Cambridge: T 
Devon, Market-street. China. Speech of Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P. Londo: 
1861. An Examination of Dr. R. Williams's Review of Bunsen’s Biblical Re- 
searches. By C. Gooch, M.A., Fellow of St. Mary Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
London: Edward Thompson, 3, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. An Examination 
of Dr. Temple’s Essay on the Education of the World. By C. Gooch, M.A+ 
Fellow of St. Mary Magdalene College, Cambridge. London: Edward Thomps0 


| 3, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. Baptist Magazine. No. LIII. London: Pew: 
| tress & Co., 4, Ave Maria-lane. Good Words. Vol. Il. Part V. Edinburgh: 


Alexander Strahan & Co. London: Groombridge & Sons. European Interes's 
in the Euphrates Valley Route; a compilation. London: W. H. Allen & Co»! 
Leadenhall-street. Church-work among the masses, in connection with the Londo 
| Diocesan Church Building Society: Occasional Paper. London: Rivington, 3, 
i 
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wWaterloo-place, Pall Mall. The Simplicity of the Creation: concise view of a new 
theory of the solar system, the tides, &c. By W. Adolph. London: Charles 
Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. National Education: Reasons for rejection in 
Britain of the Irish system. By the Rev. W. Fraser, Paisley, author of “ State 
of our Educational Enterprises.” Fourth Edition. Paisley: Robert Stewart. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Longman will publish this day, “The Roll of the Royal College of 
Physicians in London,” compiled from the annals of the College, and from other 
authentic sources, by William Munk, Fellow of the College. The first volume 
extends from 1518 to 1700. Also asecond edition of “Colonization and Colonies,” 
peing a series of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford in 1839-40-1, 
py Herman Merivale, late Professor of Political Economy; and “The History, 
Opinions, and Lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., reprinted from the Tatler, 

by Steele and Addison, with notes, introduction, and illustrations, by H. R. 
Montgomery, author of “The Life of Thomas Moore.” 

Mr. George Augustus Sala’s “ Twice Round the Clock” has been re-published 
in W. Kent & Co.’s First-class Library. 

The first part of the sale of M. Libri’s valuable collection of books unfortunately 
has only realized £1,349. 14s. 6d., the result of twelve days’ sale. In a measure, 
this may be accounted for from the fact of the books being chiefly scientific and 
foreign. The libraries of the British Museum and the Royal Society have pur- 
chased considerable quantities. 

Mr. Murray’s latest list of forthcoming works includes “ Suggestions on Popu- 
lar Education,” by Nassau William Senior; “ Scepticism, its retrogressive 
character in Theology and Philosophy,” with special reference to the movement 
at Oxford, by Lord Lindsay; the second volume of the “ Memoirs of Lord Chan- 
cellor Shaftesbury,” edited by W. D. Christie; and “‘ A Manual of Fossil Mammals,” 
edited by Richard Owen, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Natural Department in 
the British Museum. 

Messrs. Longman announce “ The Treasury of Bible Knowledge,’ comprising 
asummary of the evidences of Christianity, the principles of Biblical criticism, 
the history, chronology, and geography of the Scriptures, by the Rev. John 
Eyre, M.A. 

Messrs James Blackwood & Co. are preparing “ Biographical Portraiture, or 
Sketches of the Lives and Characters of afew Illustrious Men,” by Mr. John Leaf. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett have in the press, “The Skovango River, or 
Pictures of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure,’ by Charles John Anderson. 
Also a volume of “ Sketches from Russia,’ by Lady Charlotte Pepys. 

Mr. Bentley is about to publish new editions of Mr. Smith’s popular works. 
Mr. Smith is well known to the literary world’ as the author of the “ Life ‘of 
Nollekens,”’ the sculptor; and his charming “ Rambles through the Streets of 
London,” and a “ Book fora Rainy Day,” will be welcomed in their new and 
cheaper forms. 

It is stated that Mr. Charles Boner, the author of the interesting work on 
*Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria,” has a new work in the press of 
4 similar nature, called “ Forest Creatures,” and dealing with all the animals 
which throng the forests of South Germany. As a sportsman and accustomed to 
live with the foresters, and being perfectly familiar with the hunting-grounds of 
Bavaria and the Tyrol, Mr. Boner can hardly fail to give to the public a book 
equally entertaining as the “‘ Chamois Hunting.” : 

While the members of the dramatic world are giving their valuable services by 
gratuitous acting towards a charitable object, we are glad to see that their brethren 
in literature are in no wise behind. The following new works have been written 
and published for the exclusive benefit of a charitable bazaar held during the past 
week in St. James’s Hall :—‘ Louise de Bourbon, Duchess of Parma,” an histo- 
rical sketch, by the Marquis of Normanby ; “ Laurentia,” by the Lady Georgina 
Fullerton ; “A Few Flowers from the Roman Campagna,” by Cardinal Wiseman ; 
“Floreat Etona,” by Miss Emily Bowles; and a volume of poems, with contribu- 
tions from the following distinguished authors:—The Hon. Mrs. Norton, the 
Very Rey. Dr. Newman, the Earl of Carlisle, Miss Adelaide Procter, the 
Very Rev. F. W. Faber, D.D., Barry Cornwall, Aubrey De Vere, and several 
others. 

The first book for the present year which the Camden Society will shortly issue, 
is entitled ‘‘ Chamberlain’s Letters, during the reign of Elizabeth, to Sir Dudley 
Carleton,” from the originals in the State Paper Office. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Bentley’s interesting and cheap edition of the “ Life of 

Lord Dundonald,” Mr. James Blackwood has in the press another cheap edition 
of the “ Life and Daring Exploits of Lord Dundonald,” which brings the history 
of his life down to its close. 
" Early next month Messrs. James Hogg and Son will publish a seasonable 
Seaside Divinity,” by the Rev. Robert Fraser, author of ‘ Scientific Wander- 
ings,” &e. &c. This companion to the sea-shore will be highly illustrated with 
Scientific and scenic drawings by eminent artists, among whom may be named Mr. 
Noel Humphreys, G. H. Andrews, and Mr. Wolf. The list of contents is interest- 
ing, and to the aquarian collector will, no doubt, be invaluable. 

Messrs. Hoge & Son have just issued a second edition of “The Romance of 
Diplomacy,” being an historical memoir of Queen Caroline Matilda of Denmark. 
sister to King George the third; with memoir, and a selection from the corre- 
spondence of Sir Robert Murray Keith, by Mrs. Gillespie Smyth. 

Mr. Robert Hardwicke has in course of preparation a new edition of his ** Handy 
Book of London,” with a map. Alsoa second series of Dr. Lankester’s book “On 
F vod.” “ Hardwicke’s Elementary Series.” Under the above title it is proposed to 
“ng out a complete library of elementary works, adapted for the use of the 
People, at a very small cost. The first of the series will be on ‘ Mechanics,” 
 erraggy illustrated ; to be followed by series on Hydrostatics, Geology, Botany, 
‘Pcs, Chemistry, and many others. This new series of books will be uniform in 
f © and price with “* Mackenzie’s Educational Series,’ but taking a far wider field 

T its scope. 

7 Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s book on “ The Russians at Home,” has been a great 


uecess, @ second edition being in the press. Messrs. Allen & Co. contemplate 


, 
brir 


, #ing out another work of the same nature on the “ Poles,’ Mr. Edwards 
Davine alprac - . , . . . " 

== already left England for Warsaw, to gather materials for his book. 
¢  S8rs. Griffith and Farran are about publishing a new edition of the “ Bridal 


~ venir,” every page beautifully illuminated from designs by Mr. Stanesby, with 

 Tortrait of the Princess Royal after Winterhalter; also, a second edition of 
Tuppy, or the Autobiography of a Donkey,” illustrated by Harrison Weir; and 

ion cheaper edition of * Every-day Things, or Useful Knowledge Pespect- 
Ve heyy Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Substances in common use. 
“t. Serbert Spencer has in the press a volume on “ Education, Intel- 


lngtn. : < 
“ctual, Moral, and Physical.” It will be published by Mr. Manwaring next 
’ 7 I A 


Week. 
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A Manuscript Missal of the 15th century, belonging to the Abbey of St. Lo, at 
Rouen, was sold last week in Paris, at the Public Sales Room, in the Rue Drouot. 
It was put up at 1,500fr. and the bidding went very slowly to 10,000fr; but at 
that moment the competition became more animated, and the book ultimately 
reached the high sum of 24,850fr., within three or four pounds of one thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Amongst Continental literary intelligence, we hear that the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian, husband of the Princess Charlotte of Belgium, has had about 
fifty copies printed, for private circulation, of a work which he has written on the 
Brazils. This work, which is said to possess much ability and humour, is dedi- 
cated ‘ To Charlotte, the companion of my travels and life.” 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From MAY 10rn to MAY lé6rn. 


Alford (Dean). The Greek Testament. Vol. II. Martineau’s Lakes. 4to. cloth. 16s. Long- 


Fourth edition, Svo. cloth. £1. 4s. Riving- mans. 

ton. Lectures on Coloniza- 
Angels, Cherubims, and Gods: an Inquiy tion. New ed. 8vo.cl. 18s. Longmans. 

into their Significance. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Metrical Lay Sermons. 6s. Snow. 


Wertheim. Pardon (G. F.). 


| 
] 
| Merivale (Herman). 
| 
Tales from the Operas. 


Bright Sunbeams for Dark Dwellings. Small Fep. bds. 2s. J. Blackwood. 
crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Nisbet. Patterson (A. J.). Caste. Post 8vo. cloth. 
Black’s Travelling Map of Canada, 12mo, | is. 6d. Smith & Eider. 
cloth. 4s. 6d. Longman. Peel (Mrs.). Retribution. 2 vols. 8yo. cl. 
Tourist’s Chart of the Lake District. £1. 1s. Newby. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth. 1s. Longman. | Power (Rev. P. B.). ‘T Wills” of the Psalms. 
Bonar (Rev. A. A.). Memorials of J. Allen. | Post 8vo. cloth, 9th edition. 58. Wertheim. 

16mo. limp. Is. 6d, Glass. | Recollections of a Fox-hunter. 8vo. cloth, 
Buckle (H. F.). Civilization in England. 15s. Hurst & Blackett. 

8vo. cloth. Vol. II. 16s. | Rees (F.). The History of the Protestant 


Caswall (H.). The American Church and the | 
American Union. Post 8vo. cloth. 10s, 6d. 
Saunders & Otley. 

Chavasse (Pye). Advice to a Wife. Fourth 
edition. Feap. 8vo. sewed. 2s.6d. Churchill. 


Nonconformity in Wales. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Snow. 
Roth (M.). The Prevention of Spinal De- 
formities. Svo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Groombridge. 
Russell (J. R.). The History and Heroes of 


Da Chaillu. Africa. 8vo. cloth. £1. 1s. the Art of Medicine. 8vo. cloth. lds. 
Murray. Murray. 

Farley. Massacre of Syria. Crown 8vo. cl. | Senior (N. W.). Suggestions on Popular 
5s. Bradbury & Evans. | — Edueation. vo. cloth. 9s. Murray. 

Family Prayers from the Book of Common | Thornbury (Walter). Ice-Bound. 3 vols. 
Prayer. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Bell & | Post 8vo. cloth. £1. lls. 6d. Hurst & 
Daldy. | Blackett. 

Filipowski (H. E.). A Table of Anti-Loga- | Todhunter (I.). History of the Progress of 
rithms. Thirdedition. 15s. Bell & Daldy. | the Calculus of Variations during the 19th 

Fitzpatrick (W.J.). Life and Times of Rev. Century. Svo. cloth. 12s. Maemillan. 
Dr. Doyle. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. £1. Duffy. | Three All Saints’ Sermons. Post Svo. cloth. 

Follen (Mrs.). New Nursery Songs. 16mo., 2s. 6d. Morgan. 
square. cloth. 1s. J. Blackwood. | The Magnet \Stories. Vol. II. Feap. 8vo. 


Greenwood (Col.). Hints on Horsemanship. cloth. 2s.6d. Groombridge. 


New edition. 8vo. cloth. 6s. Moxon. The Scripture Text Book and Treasury. 72nd 
Goodwin (Rev. Harvey). A Guide to the | thousand, 16mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Groom- 
Parish Church, 3rd edition. 12mo. cloth. bridge. 


1s. 6d. Bell & Daldy. The Latin Beginner, for the Use of Christ 
Hare (T.). A Treatise on the Election of | Hospital. Fourth edition. Crown 8yo., cl. 
Representatives. Newedition. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Rivington. 


The Autobiogra yhy of Sir James MacGregor. 


10s. Longman, 
Post Svo. cloth. 12s. Longmans. 


Hessey (J. A.). Bampton Lectures for 1860. 


2nd edition. 8vo. cloth. 16s. Murray. The Christian Servant taught from the Cate- 
Herschel (Sir John). Physical Geography. | chism. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 78. Masters. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 7s.6d. Longmans, | The Name of Jesus, and other Verses, 16mo. 


limp. cloth. 1s. 6d. Wertheim. 
The Wolf and the Lamb: a Tale. 
Dean & Son. 


Hinton (James). Man and his Dwelling- 
ylace. Second edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 
mith & Elder. » em 


12mo. bds. 


Kitchen (Rev. G. W.). Bacon’s Advance- Vaughan (D. J.). Sermons on Sacrifice. 
ment of Learning. 12mo. cloth. 6s. Bell & 12mo. 2s.6d. Maemillan. 


Vaughan (C. J.). St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans. Notes by. Second edition. Post 
vo. cloth, 5s, Maemillan. 

Volunteer Rifle Practice 


Daldy. 
Knight's England. Vol. VII. 8vo. cl. 10s. 6d, 
Bradbury & Evans. 


Lang (J. D.). Queensland. Crown 8vo. cl. Register. ls. 


12s. Stanford. Johnson & Rowe. 
Lee (H.). Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. New Who Breaks Pays? 2 vols, Post 8vo, cloh. 
edition, 16mo. boards, 2s. 6d. Smith & £1.18. Smith & Elder. 
Elder. Where shallwe go? Second edition. Square 
Logan (W.). Words of Comfort for Bereaved cloth, 2s, 6d. Longman. ae e 
Parents. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d. Nisbet. Willicks. Popular Tables. Fifth edition. 
Maunder (C. F.). Operative Surgery. Post Post Svo. cloth. 103. Longman, 
8vo, sewed. 68. Churchill. Williams (T.). On Real Assets. 8vo. cloth. 


The Poems of Catullus, 6s. H. Sweet. 


Martin (Theodore). 
Post Svo, Wood (J. G.). The Common Objects of the 


translated into English Verse. 


sewed, 68.6d, Parker & Son. Microscope. 16mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Rout- 
Munk (William). The Roll of Royal College ledge. 
of Physicians, Vol. 1. 8vo. cloth. 12s, Yelverton (The Hon. Mrs.). Martyrs to 


Longmans, Circumstance, l2mo. boards, 23. Bentley. 











LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
TUESDAY. 


8 p.xw. Statistical—‘ On the Earnings of Agricultural Labourers.” 
Civil Engineers—2, Great George-street, Westminster. 
28th instant. 


By F. Purday, a 
Meeting postponed to the 


8 ,, Pathological—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 
Zoological, 11, Hanover-square. . 
3 ,, Royal Institution Albecnmiaatacct. Mr. John LHullah, “On the History of Modern 
Music.” ; 
WEDNESDAY. 
8 ,, Society of Arts—John-street, Adelphi. ‘‘Ona New Method of Reproducing on Glass 
and Ceramic Substances any Photographic or other Pictures in Enamel Colours.” By 
Mr. F. Joubert. se ; 
4 Geographical Society— Burlington House. ‘‘ On the Geology of Some Part of Western 
"" Australia.’ By IF. T Gregory, Esq. Communicated by Sir R. I. Murchison. 
«On the Zones of the Lower Lias and the Avicula contorta Beds.” By Chas. Moore, 
Esq., F.G.S. 
8} ,, Archeological Association—32, Sackville-street. ‘On Recent Discoveries at Netley 
Alybey.” By Rev. E. Kell. | . . 
“© On an Ancient British Interment in Somerset. By Mr. J. Moore. 
“On a Discovery of a Roman Villa at East lisley.” By Dr. Palmer, 
THcrspayY. 
8} Roval Society—Barlington House. ‘ On the Elimination of Usea and Urinary Water 
2 in their Relation to Period of the Day, Season, Exertion, Food, and other Influences 
acting on the Cycle of the year.” By Dr. Edward Smith, 
8 ,, Numismatic—13, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 
8 ,, Philological—Somerset House. Anniversary. | . 
3 45 Royal Institution—Albemarie-street. Mr. W. Pengelly, ‘‘On the Devonian Age of the 
World.” 
Faipay. 
8 4, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street, ‘On the Metam rphosis of Insects.” By Pro- 
fessor J. O. Westwood. ; 
8 ,, Linngwan—Burlington House. Anniversary. 
SaTURDAY. 
3} Royal Botanic—Inner Circle, Regent’s-park. 
“s ” ¢ : ° 
3 55 Royal Institution—Albemarie-street, Professor Max. Miller, ‘‘On the Science of 


Language.” 
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ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


THE SIXTH ANSWER. 





The Sicth Answer to the Sixth Essay, “ Tenden- 
cies of Religious Thought in England, 1658— 1750, 
by Mark Pattison, B.D.,” in “ Essays and Reviews,” 
will be published in Tus Lonnon Review, on 
Saturday Next, May 25. 


—— EE eee — 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—- 


RYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION,— 
President, the Riaut Hox. tum Earn ov Carisus, 
K.G., &e. &e. 
Subscription, Owe Grivra. 


Subscribers may select to the amount of their subscription, 
from a variety of copyright Works of Art, in ceramic statuary, 
wedgwood ware, metal, or photographs, chromo-lithographs, 
&c., with Oxw Cuaxce por BaCH GUINEA SUBSCRIEBD, in the 
next distribution of prizes. 

imens on view in the Crystal Palace, and at the offices 
of the Local Agents. 


Prospectuses forwarded on application to 
I, WILKINSON, Secretary. 
N.B. The Subscription List closes in July. 


OLMAN HUNTS GREAT PICTURE.— 
The EXHIBITION of HOLMAN HUNT'S celebrated 
PICTURE of the “ Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” 
begun in Jerusalem, in 1854, and completed in 1860, is now 
OPEN to the Pablic, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, NEW 
BOND STRERT, from 12 to6. To which are added, fora few 
weeks, Views of ‘‘ Jerusalem,” ‘‘ Nazareth,’’ and other Water 
Colour Drawings, made by Mr, Holman Hunt in the East. 
Admission, 1s. 


ER MAJESTYS PICTURES. — Messrs. 

P. and D. COLNAGHI, SCOTT, and CO., and Measrs. 

EK. GAMBART and CO., beg to announce that the POR- 

TRAITS of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN and H.R.H. the 

PRINCE CONSORT, by F. Winterhalter ; the Picture of the 

Marriage of the Princess Royal, and Portrait of H.R.H. the 

Princess Beatrice, by John Phillip, R.A., are NOW on VIEW 

at the FRENOH GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall. from 10 to 6. 
Admission, }s. 


R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH 

MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their entirely new and 
ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENT, “OUR CARD BASKET,” 
and the “TWO RIVAL COMPOSERS,” EVERY EVEN- 
ING(except Saturday) at8; THURSDAY axp SATURDAY 
AFTERNOONS at 3, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUS- 
TRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. Unreserved seats, 1s., 
2s. Stalls, 3s. Stall Chairs, 5s., can be secured at the Gallery, 
in advance, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co’s., 201, 
Regent-street. 




















pa SATES ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 

Monday, May 20th, and during the Week, most posi- 
tively the lasi Six Nights of the New Comedy of BLACK 
SHEEP, AND THE MILLER AND HIS MEN; in con- 
seguence of the revival, on Monday, May 27th, of THE 
OVERLAND ROUTE, with new Scenery, &c., and the 
Return of Mr. and Mrs, Charles Mathews, who will also 
appear in (first time here) THE ADVENTURES OF A 
LOVE LETTER, ce. 





TEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. — 
a Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. WEBSTER.— 
Re-appearance of Mr. and Mrs. DION BOUCICAULT, in 
the great sensation Drama of THE COLLEEN BAWN,— 
The ADELPHI CENSUS taken every evening. On MONDAY 
and during the Week, a new Farce, A TURKISH RATH 
—Messrs. J. L. Toole and Paul Bedford.—THE COLLEEN 
BAWN — Messrs. Dion Boucicault, D. Fisher, Billington, 
Stephenson, Mrs. Dion Boucieault, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Bil- 
lington, and Mra, Chatterley. —-THE CENSUS — Messrs. 
J. L. Toole, Eburne, and Miss H. Kelly, Miss E. Thorne, 


Commence at Seven. 








ne MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13, St. James’s-square; London. 








Earty Participation in Pxorrrs, 

Policies in existence on June 30th, 186], will participate in 
the Seventh Bonus to be declared in January, 1462; so that 
persons who complete Assurances before June 30th, 1861, will 
share in that division, although one premium only will have 
been paid. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of 
any of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary & Secretary. 


A Oe aay OF ALL KINDS, AND 
£\ FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided against by an 
Annual payment of £3 to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures £1,000 at death 
by accident, or £6 weekly for Injury. 


No Exrra Paeewicm ror Vo_vyrrerrs. 





One person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. £75,000 bas been already paid as Compensation, 


For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, (late 
3, Old Broad-street.) 

Annual Income £40,000, 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C., January, 1861, 


| 


' 








LBERT AND MEDICAL LIFE! 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Heap Orrice: 7, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 5.W. | 
Crry Branca—-63, Moorgate-street, E.C, | 

The Business of the MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL | 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY having been amal ed | 

with the ALBERT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, the | 

united businesses will henceforth be carried on under the above 
title. 
TrvstTess. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D, | Chas. Grenville Mansell, Esq, 

Lieutenant - Colonel James e Director of the aa 
Greedace Invalid, and General Life 

sas Assurance Society. 

Charles Hopkinson, .» late i o- —_ “e. 

Trustee bf the cade, In- py teeny re perked 
valid, and General Life As- e Medical, Invalid, and Ge- 
gusance Sesiet neral Life Assurance Society. 
ee George Raymond, Esq. 
Digacrors. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. |G. Goldsmith Kirby, Esq. 

Captain The Hon. 5. T. Car- | James Nichols, Esq. 
negie, R.N., C.B. Rear-Admiral the Right Hon, 

Lieut.-Col. James Croudace. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Edward Doubleday, Esq.,M.D. | George Raymond, Esq. 

F.L.S., late of the Medical, | Thomas Stevenson, ..M.D., 
Invalid, and General Life} F.S.A., late of the Medical, 
Assurance Society. Invalid, and General Life 
Sw, nfen Jervis, Esq. Assurance Society. 
William King, Esq. Robert Whitworth, Esq. 
DEPARTMENT OP MepDicaL Statistics. 
William Farr, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L., General Registrar 
Office. 
Mupicat ApVIsErs. 

Edward Doubleday, Esq., | Henry Charles Johnson, Esq. 
M.D., late of the Medical, | James Part, Esq., M.D. 
Invalid, and General Life | Thomas Stevenson, Esq.,M.D., 
Assurance Society. late of the Medical, Invalid, 

Henry Stanhope Liingworth, and General Life Assurance 
Esq. Society. 

Banxnes. 

The London and Westminster Bank, St. James’s-square. 

Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co., Regent-street. 


William H ao ADVISERS. 
am Hayes, Esq. 
J. t. R. " 





Jervis John Jervis, Bsq. 
ettle, Esq. 
Acrvary—Henry William Smith, Esq. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments granted, and every 
Provision for Families arranged. Premiums on the half-credit 
system. Extension of limits for voyaging and residence at 
ordinary rates. Naval and Military Lives, not in active service, 
assured at ordinary rates. 

DISEASED LIVES. 

The experience of the Medical Life Office having fully esta- 
blished the accuracy of their special Tables for Diseased Lives, 
these risks will be taken as heretofore. 

INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 

Assurances effected at the most moderate rates of Premium 
which recent data aay and more than ordinary facilities 
given to Assurers proceeding abroad. 

DAYS OF GRACE. 


Payment seeured when death occurs during days of grace by 
an endorsement upon the policy. 


GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT. 


In this Department the Company guarantees the fidelity 
of persons filling or about to fill situations of trust; and when 
a Life Assurance is combined with such Guarantee, a consider- 
able reduction is made in the Premium for the latter. 

Accumulated Fund and Subscribed Capital 


SIE ceiresn casera Ueachbaxiphdelecontha sPbeasasebiees £770,000 
The Amount paid to the Public in Claims and 

Bonuses reaches to more than ............... 800,000 
Annual Income from Life- Premiums up- 

IE Milas a5: ssvsuchecuaaeeuasoddvestiabiekesaustainie 220,000 


The new business is now progressing at the rate of more than 
£25,000 per annum. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 





WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods 
on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 

Prospectuses and Forms on application to the Hap 
Orrics, 355, Strand, London, 


S OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 

Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
DrigEctTors. 

John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 


IE Licsehiutehhitewindsarnevenisiyekeendeeduapaaihaantan £500,000 
EE SF TNIID cnnthcievicdeienrssivtiaaanabannticebans £110,000 
PRD IO © iis ia cnt. nsincaaaiainnccnnwudreeaicatcens £45,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid, 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
65, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Eudowments for Children are made payable on attaining 





the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment 
of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. | 





| tances above Ten Miles issued on 
| intervening days, will be available to return by any traip e 
| same class up to and including WEDNESDAY, May 220 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, 8ec, | 





—_—_——==, 
As LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETy 
’ 


48, Moorgate-street, London. 


TRUSTEES. 
Thomas Farmer, Esq. Frederic Esq 
William Skinner, Esq, George Smi ‘ 
William Betts NM € Smithy La FAs. 
Chairman—Cuaries Harwoop, Esq., F.8.4, 

The total Annnal Revenue is upwards of £95,000, 

The total Claims paid since the establishmen Soc; 
amount to Coons ae 

Boxvs.—From the profits of the Society, the Directors 
recently divided as a Bonus or Profit the sum of conn 
carrying on @ balance of more than £180,000 for future expeng,, 
and bonus, 

The thoroughly established character of the STAR, ana the 
profitable nature of its business transactions, make it g 
available medium for family provision. moe 


J. HOBSON, F.8.8., Secretary 


is 
YY stan LIFE ASSURANCE § 
3, Parliament-street, London, 8.W. , 
Established 1842. 
Persons ce aie: in this office are offered the following accom, 
modative modes of paying the premiums, viz. :— ? 
Ist. Annually, quarterly, or half-yearly, 
2nd. On a decreasing or ascending scale, 
3rd. For a term of years only, securing & free policy after. 
wards for life. . 
4th. With a fixed annual reduction of premiums, 
5th. On the half-credit system, suspending half the 
premiums for seven years; the debt to be allowed to at = 
until death, 
Forms of Proposal, and every information afforded, on appli. 
cation to the Actuary. 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Treatise on Savings Banks,” 
Agents wanted in those towns where the society is not already 
represented. 


Fp ort, ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods; 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty day; 


notice. Three per Cent, at Call. : 
G. H. LAW, Manager, 
5, Cannon-street, West, E.C. 














Phan CROSS HOSPITAL 
WEST STRAND. 


The Governors earnestly solicit ASSISTANCE for this Hos. 
pital, which is chiefly dependent upon Voluntary Contributions 
and Legscies. It provides accommodation for upwards of 1 
in-patients constantly, and prompt aid to nearly 3,000 cases of 
accidents and dangerous emergency annually, besides relief to 
an unlimited number of sick and disabled poor daily. 

Subscriptions are thankfully received by the Secretary at the 
Hospital, and by Messrs. COUTTS, Messrs. DRUMMOND, 
and Messrs. HOARE; and through all the principal Bankers, 


JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. See. 


} Aad FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn-road 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President -His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH, K.G, 

Treasurer—Edward Masterman, Esq. 

This Hospital relieves distress in its most helpless shape-" 
that of disease aggravated by destitution. With more adequate 
funds the Weekly Board could make immediately available 0 
beds for the relief of the large mass of suffering in this metr~ 
polis. Its present resources (supplied entirely by the yolur 
tary contributions of the public) enable it to afford, in addition 
to its in-patients, effective medical assistance to an average el 
ceeding 2,000 out-patients weekly. 

Contributions received by the Treasurer, Edward Mas 
terman, Esq., Nicholas-lane; also Messrs. Coutts & Co, 
Drummond & Co., Herries & Co., Ransom & Co., Prescott, 
Grote, & Co., Smith, Payne, & Co., Glyn & Co., Jones Loyd & 
Co., Barclay & Co., Denison & Co., Williams, Deacon, & Co, 
Overend, Gurney, & Co., Nisbet & Co., Berners-street; Ms 
terman & Co.; and at the Hospital. 


J. B. OWEN, M.A., Chairman of the Weekly Board. 











1 hig Ss FOR DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


President.—_SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 


PECUNIARY AID is EARNESTLY SOLICITED for this 
useful Charity, which has relieved upwards of 107,000 patients 
since its establishment in 1841, ps continues to be grestls 
resorted to by the poorer classes of the metropolis aud of = 

arts of the kingdom. Like similar institutions in Paris #* 
‘ienna, it affords the most extensive field for the study of the 
numerous and distressing cutaneous disorders from which fe 
trades or callings are exempt. The Hospital is provided wid 
beds for women and children, and with a suite of medicated baths. 

Particulars respecting patients or students may be had of 
application to the Secretary. 

GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


i. dn 
eee 








WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


N WHITSUNDAY and WHITMON Dat, 
CHEAP EXCURSION BY SOUTH-EASTEE 
RAILWAY— 
To Dover, Folkstone, Hythe, Ashford, at 8°35 a.m. 
To Hastings, St. Leonard’s, Tunbridge Wells, at 8°20 &™- 
To Ramsgate, Margate, Canterbury, at 7°50 a.m. 
To Deal and Sandwich (Whit Sunday) at 7°50 a.m. 
To Deal and Sandwich (Whit Monday) at 8°30 a.m. 


FARES THERE AND BACK: 
Tunbridge Wells 8s. 0d. 5s. Od. 7s. od. 
The other Stations... 3s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 7s. 64. 
CHEAP TRAINS to Gravesend, Strood, and Maidstoxe® 
both days. 
The above Tickets are available for the day only. 


RETURN TICKETS.—The ordinary Return Tickets for 7 
FRIDAY, May 17th, # 


For all particulars see bills. 
C. W. EB )RALL, General Manas 
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SALES BY AUCTION. ir R IN THE NICIEY. = CANEEERUEY, WARWICKSHIRE. 
°o urn, a comforta esidence, with stabling, gardens, : : mt 

tex sleneure grounis, dail ‘photuré Inaba, {he-whole compriaidg On the immediate borders > be: a of Northampton and 

HERTS. = ee is r e The distinguished Mansion, known as Bilton Grange, an exten- 

pushey Honse, and about 100 acres of well-timbered Park N ESS RS. DANIEL SMITH, SO N, & sive and magnificent structure, presenting a fine example of 

Lands, within one mile of the Bushey Station of the London OAKLEY have received instructions to offer for the Tudor period of architecture, with every internal filting 

and North-Western Railway, and thus within one half-hour’s | SALE by AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of Eng- and decoration, in pare keeping, and suitable for a noblefaan 

journey of the metrupolis. land, on TUESDAY, the 1sth day of JUNE, at Twelve, in one or gent'eman with a large establishment, beautifully situate 


ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
M OAKLEY have received instructions from the Proprietor 
4 rrange this valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY for SALB, 
to aa ART, near the Bank of England, in MAY or JUNE. 
tt asists of # most substantially-built moderate-sized man- 
_ lodge entrance, and the offices, stables, coach- 
eet and small farmery in good order, and fit for the im- 
bowjiste reception of a family. The rooms are lofty and of 
po size. The lawns and terrace walk and beautiful timber 
r ader the whole a most désirable residence. The land in this 
Jatrict is of good quality as meadow land, but from its prox- 
imity to the station, and its handsome timber, it is very 
valuable for building purposes. The views are magnificent, 
extending for many miles in every direction. The house is near 
the village, but thoroughly screened from it, and is also near the 
church, in whieh two pews have been oceupied by the owners 
of this property for many years, Aleo, in the village of Bushey, 
a convenient sidence, containing seven bedrooms, three 
sitting-rooms, good offices, with three-stall stable and coach- 
house, cow-house, &e., g garden, and about three acres of 
meadow land. The whole property is in the hands of the pro- 
rietor or his yearly tenants, except four acres, which are let 
e lease. Posaession of the mansion, the smaller houses, and 
of nearly 80 acres, may be had on the completion of the pur- 
chase. The property will be offered in one Jot, and if not sold, 
will be immediately offered in nine lots. 

Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. DAVIES, SON, & 
CAMPBELL, 17, Warwick-street, Regent-street ; or of Messrs. 
DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and Sur- 
revors, No. 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W., of whom 
orders to view the property, between the hours of 2.and 5, may 


be had. 





ISLE OF WIGHT—FERNHILL. 


4 Residential Freehold Estate, or Gentleman's Farm, with a 

~ moderate-sized and beautifully-situate Mansion, combining 
all the advantages of an inland and marine Residence, well 
appointed, with béantiful Pleasure-frounds, park;like Pas- 
tures, and Farm Lands, the whole comprising about 314 aereg; 
also a Tithe Rent Charge of £7. 11s. 8d. per annum, 


\ ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
i OAKLEY are favoured with instructions to offer for 
SALE, by AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of 
Engiand, in Two lots, in the month of JULY, the above. 
named Valuable Freehold Residential ESTATE and TITHE 
RENT CHARGE. Lot 1. The Fernhill Estate is situate in 
the parish of Arreton, in one of the most beautiful districts of 
the island, close to the village of Wootton, and about three-and- 
a-half miles from Ryde, East Cowes, and Newport respectively, 
and comprising a comfortable and moderate-sized family man- 
sion, containing, on the upper floors, 15 bed and dressing- 
rooms, long gallery, and summer drawing-room, 36 feet by 14 
feet; on the ground floor, drawing-room, 31 feet by 21 feet ; 
dining-room, 20 feet by 19} feet; study, billiard-room, morning- 
room, store-room, and good domestic offices ; also various out- 
buildings, and stable-yard, with standing for eight horses, larze 
coach-houses, &c. It occupies an elevated site, and has a lofty 
tower upwards of 80 feet in height, which commands magnificent 
views over the island, as well as Spithead, the Channel, and the 
surrounding coast of the mainland. The approach to the 
mansion is by a carriage-drive, with handsome lodge. ‘The 
pleasure grounds are well planted, and the kitchen gardens 
large and productive. The Wootton-bridge and creek, which 
forma valuable boundary to the estate, and a good feature 
from the mansion, affords a good harbour, and every advantage 
for yachting. The estate, altogether about 314 acres, in a ring 
fence, is nearly all in hand, and well adapted for a pleasure 
farm, and comprises some useful arable, pasture, and park 
land, with two conveniently-placed farm homesteads and various 
cottages. The surface is undulated, well watered, interspersed 
with plantations, which form good coverts fur game, and inter- 
sected by private roads, which afford beautiful rides and drives, 
and ev. ry facility for the occupation of the land. The rectorial 
tithes appertain to and pass with the estate. Lot 2. The 
Rectorial Tithes arising out of upwards of 61 acres, in the 
parish of Arreton, and amounting to about £7 lls. 8d. per 
annum, 

Printed particulars will be shortly published, and may then 
be obtained of C. EB. WITHALL, Esq., solicitor, 18, Bedford- 
row; and with orders to view of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, 
SON, and OAKLEY, land agents and surveyors, 10, Water- 
loo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 





NEAR THE CITY OF CANTERBURY. 


HALL PLACE, a desirable moderate-sized Mansion, with 
Stabling, Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, Park and Farm Lands, 
with good Homestead, &c.; the whole comprising upwards 
of 123 aeres, in a ring fence. 

SON, 


reese 
\ ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, and 
4¥E OAKLEY have received instructions to offer for SALE 
by AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, 
on TUESDAY, the 18th day of JUNE, at 12, in one lot, the 
above-named valuable and delightfully situate RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY, in the parish of St. Michael Harbledown, and 
only 1} tile from the two railway stations at Canterbury, 
unecting it with the metropolis by two lines in less than two 
hours. The Mansion ia approached from the high road to Can- 
terbury, by a carriage-drive through the Park, and occupies an 
tlevated site on the side of a bank, and contains on the upper 
“oors 17 chambers and atties; and on the ground floor, dining 
room 18ft. by 22ft., opening to a large conservatory, morning 
room, library 19ft by 16ft., drawing room 18ft. by-22ft:, entrance - 
hall and vestibule. “Also very complete and airy domestic offices, 
a j various outbuildings, including a good laundry and stable- 
yard, with newly-erected stabling, comprising stalls and boxes 
for eight horses, standing for five carriages, with coachman’s 
room, and lofts, &e., and at the back of the stabling a conveni- 
*ntly arranged farm homestead. The whole in excellent repair, 
ane abundantly epee with water. The kitchen siaibas, 
1, tau vinery and forcing-pits, sre large and productive, and 
hen ty sare grounds, not too extensive, are laid out with 
ny Deries and lawn on the garden front of the house. The 
nd, with the exception of 17 acres arable, 24a. 3r. 16p. cop- 
pice, and some garden allotments, is pasture of rich quality, 
“5¢ torms # boldly undulated, wall tinkased yark, with a fine 
~ OL ORS, & good feature on approaching the mansion. The 
(with th. art of the estate, with the mansion, is in hand, and 
Mer tes oe yom of the arable and coppice land which is 

ae reehold, and free of land-tax. There are also 
| ‘enements, and a hop oast in the village. 

E i Partieulars, with lithographed plans, will be shortly 
Car an l, and may then be obtained at the principal hotels at 
TY EF any 2. at the Auction Mart ; of Messrs BL LAKE, 

yu, & TYLEE, Solicitors, 14, Essex-street, Strand; aud 
Orders to view of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 

ee d Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, 


- 


4 
’ 


three t 





lot, the above-mentioned RESIDENCE and valuable FREE- 
HOLD PROPERTY, situate close to the village of Harble- 
down, and about 14 mile from the city of Canterbury, and 
comprising @ good and substantial old-fashioned residence, 
containing, on the chamber floor, nine bed-rooms, lumber 
room, closets, &c.; on the ground floor, dining room, 24 ft. 
by 16 ft., drawing room, 24 fe by 17 ft., library and domestic 
offices, with outbuildings and stabling for three horses, coach- 
house, kitchen garden, and pleasure grounds, with conservatory 
and terraced walks, sloping to the south, commanding cheerful 
views over & pleasant valley ; also some exceedingly rich pasture 
land, forming home paddocks, and sloping from the turnpike- 
road, with an extensive frontage thereto, offering attactive 
sites for building. The whole comprising upwards of 13 acres 
in a ring fence, and, with the exception of about 3 acres in 
hand, is with the house under lease, with safe covenants to an 
excellent tenant, with an unexpired term of three years. 

Full particulars, with litho hie plans, will be shortly pub- 
terbury ; at the Mart ; of Mesare. BLAKE, TYLER, and 
lished, and may then be obtained at the principal hotels in Can- 
TYLEE, Solicitors, 14, Essex-street, Strand; and with orders 
to view of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, 
ey Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-muall, 





In the neighbourhood of Canterbury, and immediately adjoin- 
ing a village, lba, lr. 13p. of rich Pasture Land, with a small 
Cottage, admirably adapted for the erection of a residence. 


N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
OAKLEY have received instructions to offer for SALE 

by AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, on 
TUESDAY, JUNE 18, at 12, in one lot, various enclosures of 
rich and sound FREEHOLD PASTURE LAND, close to the 
village of Harbledown, and adjoining the church, comprising 
l5a. lr. 13p., in a ring fenee, of which about nine acres are let 
to a yearly tenant at alow rent; the residue (with the excep- 
tion .of a brick and tile cottage, containing six rooms, with a 
small garden, and let to — Harris, a yearly tenant), is in hand. 
Printed particulars will be shortly published, and may then be 
obtained at the principal hotels at Canterbury ; at the Mart 
E.C.; of Messrs. BLAKE, TYLEE & TYLEE, Solicitors, 14, 
Essex-street, W.C.; and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, 
& OAKLEY, Land-agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, 








OXFORDSHIRE. 


The Soundess Estate, a valuable Freehold Property, situate in 
a beautiful part of the country, within five miles of Henley- 
on-Thames, and about 14 hours’ ride of the metropolis by the 
Great Western line of railway. 


NV ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
| : OAKLEY have received instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, on 
TUESDAY, JUNE 25, at TWELVE (unless previously disposed 
of by private contract, of which due notice will be given), the 
SOUNDESS ESTATE, a valuable agricultural property, free- 
hold and land-tax redeemed, situate in the most healthy part 
of the county of Oxford. The estate, through which are 
excellent roads leading to the capital market-towns of Reading, 
Henley, and Wallingford, comprises about 622 acres, of whic 
150 are woodland, and the remainder composed of good sound 
stock land in the highest possible state of eultivation, 
having been farmed by the owner on the most approved 
principles, and growing excellent crops of corn and roots, 
The very extensive farm buildings which have been erected 
within the last two ‘years, of stone and brick, are of a first- 
class, aud fitted with all the most recent modern improve- 
ments, the fixed steam machinery and barn works, by Clayton 
& Shuttleworth, being complete in all details. There is alsoa 
small gas works, from which the gas is laid on over the house, 
farm buildings, and adjoining village; and attached to the 
estate a valuable brick yard, with kiln and drying sheds, andin 
which isa mostabundant supply of white and red clay, capable 
of being made into every sort of glazed and stone ware pots, 
pans, &c., as wellassound bricks. The residence, which is at 
present occupied by the owner, and is mentioned in Pepys’ 
Diary as having been the residence of Nell Gwynne, is a sub- 
stantial dwelling-house, and though old, is fitted with modern 
conveniences, lighted throughout with gas, and with hot and 
cold water laid on. Itis delightfully situate on the south side 
of the Oxfordshire hills, and from the windows the eye ranges 
over a most magnificent undulating country, extending over 
two counties, and comprising Windsor Castle, Crystal Palace, 
Ealing, and the Surrey hills. In the front of the house is a 
raised gravel terrace, commanding a tastefully laid out geome- 
trical flower garden, with gravel walks, surrounded by a beau- 
tiful and extensive lawn, shrubbery, rose garden, and yew 
bower, while at the back are three well-stocked kitchen gar- 
dens, orchard, a greenhouse 150 feet long, cucumber frames, 
well and icehouse ; the whole being abundantly supplied with 
excellent water. 

Particulars, with plans of the estate, and a ground plan of 
the ayricultural buildings, may be obtained of Messrs. 
LEMAN, LEMAN, & GROVES, Solicitors, 61, Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, W.C.; at the Mart; and of Messrs. D. 
SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
London, 8.W. 





WARWICKSHIRE, 

Dunchurch Lodge, a very choice Haunting Residence, near to 
the important town of Rugby, with its central station on the 
London and North-Western Railway, communicating with 
every important line in the kingdom, 


AN@WTESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
y OAKLEY have been favoured with mstructions to 
SELL hy AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England, 
in JUNE, a very superior HUNTING-BOX, known as Dun- 
church Lodge, immediately adjoining the Bilton Grange Estate, 
placed upon 4 dry and healthy site, commanding a rich land- 
scape, near to the extensive village of Dunchurch, on the great 
Holvhead-road, and comprising a most substantially-erected 
residence, containing entrance-hall and lobby, dining-room, 
drawing-room, and morning-room, ten good bed rooms, ap- 
proached by an oak staircase, convenient domestic offices, &c. 
The out-offices consist of—in the carriage-yard, two coach- 
houses, with harness and saddle-rooms, two loose boxes, with 
men’s room and lofts over; in the s uldie-vard—a newly-ereected 
and substantial range, consisting of eight — loose boxes, &c., 
together with lawn and pleasure grounds, kitehen gardens, &c., 
and two rich grass paddocks, embracing in the whole lla br. Op. 
It is altogther, from its fine situation m the centre of a great 
hunting district, and from the c nufortable and yet inexpensive 
character of the residence, a most desirable property. 

Particulars may be obtained of Messrs, BLRCHAM, DAL- 
RYMPLE, & DRAKE, Solicitors, 4, Parliament-stres t; and 
of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents 
and Surveyors, 10, Weterloo-place, Pall-mall, 5.W., of whom 
alone orders to view can be obtamed 








two miles from Rugby, affording excellent railway transit, 
and surrounded by about 400 acres of park lands, overlook. 
ings delightful landscape, formed by a richly-timbered pasture 
vale, terminated by the high land dividing the counties of War- 
wick and Northampton, in the heart ofa district hunted by 
the Pytchley, the Quorn, and three other fashionable packs 


of foxhounds, 


N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, jSON, & 
OAKLEY have been honoured with instructions to offer 
by publie SALE, at the MART, on TUESDAY, JULY 2, at 
TWELVE, theabove remarkably important FREEHOLD PRO- 
PERTY, consisting of & noble mansion, erected within the last 
twenty years in}the most substantial and costly manner (selected 
bricks, with stone dressings throughout), from the designs and 
under the immediate superintendence of the late A. W. Pugin, 
es the celebrated ecclesiastical archi and it was his first as 
wellas his grandest work in domestic eval art, carried out 
with a professional earnestness, an attention to minnte detail, 
a uniformity in design, and a purity of style altogether unex- 
ampled, It is placed on a dry and healthy site, commanding 
rich home scenery, is surrounded by a compact domain of abous 
400 acres, chiefly park lands and park-like pastures and pad- 
docks (in which are well used fox earths, securing frequent 
meets), and the approach by a shrubbery avenue, which only 
admits of a view of its stately turret tower and the massive 
arehed porch entrance, gives to the building a most imposing 
appearance. Its interior arrangements consist of an entrance 
hall 31 by 21 feet, in fine keeping; billiard room adjoining 
22 feet square ; a noble dining hall, 37 by 34 feet, with a min- 
strel gallery or orchestra; a fine gallery, 102 feet by 17 feet 6; 
a library, communicating by sliding doors withthe drawing 
room, forming together a fine reception room or saloon, 75 feet 
by 21 feet, and having large stone bay windows overlooking the 
grounds, and a rich prospect, all fitted and finished with exqu- 
site taste, and in thorough keeping with the particular period, 
having English oak linen-fold panelled Dado, exhibiting the 
finest examples of joiner’s work, with oak floors beautifully laid 
and polished, boldly sculptured chimney-pieces with massive 
dog supports, stained glass windows, &¢., giving, with all the 
unique appointments in antique carving, @ perfect baronial air. 
There is also a delightful second drawing room, 21 by 16, with a 
bay 16 by 11, and finished with old and fine Gobelins tapestry 
yanels, an elegant boudoir and other rooms of a minor character. 
There are forty-one chambers (exclusive of six men-servants’ 
rooms), approached by a fine English oak staircase, of which 
number eleven are principal apartments, with dressing-rooms, 
large, lofty, and cheerful, and fitted throughout in true taste, 
with massive carved canopy, state, and other bedsteads, garde 
robes, with elaborately-carved panels, and other articles, rara, 
curious, and costly. The domestie offices are planned with 
great attention to convenience, and are fully equal to the re- 
quirements of a large family, and include a finely-arranged 
kitchen, with an ante-room communicating with the dining- 
room. The whole of the house lighted with gas made upon the 
yremises. The out-offices are numerous and substantial, and 
include three 8-stall stables fitted with oak, and six loose boxes, 
saddle and harness-rooms, &c., and a shoeing forge, a range of 
tive double coach-houses, a pump-house, &c.; an excellent gas- 
ometer, erected at a distance from the mansion, precluding the 
possibility of annoyance, and supplying the mansion and every 
part of the wayne The pleasure grounds coutain extensive 
gravelled and lawn terraces, with avenues of the araucaria and 
the deodora, a capital Pen ag and a magnificent con- 
servatory ; a walled kitchen-garden in perfect order. The Bilton- 
grange farmhouse, with sabstantialand newly erected farm. build- 
ings, together with various ornamental cottages within the do- 
main, embracing in its entirety 391a. 3r. 32p., of which 244a. Ir. 
8p.'are rich and useful pastures, 17a. Ir. 37p. cornand root land, 
19a. 3r. 14p. the mansion grounds, and curtilage, and the re- 
maiuder plontations containing well-frequented foxearths, form- 
ing an exceedingly choice and a very imporiant freebold 
residential property. Note-—Immediate possession may be 
obtained, and the whole of the appropriate antique-fitted and 
other furniture may be taken by the purchaser at valuation 
to be made in tne usual manner, 


Particulars, with lithographic plans and drawings, 5s. each, 
may be obtained of Messrs. BIRCHAM, DALRYMPLFE, & 
DRAKE, Solicitors, 46, Parliament-street; and of Messrs, 
DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents, 10, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W., of whom alone cards 
to view the mansion can be obtained. 





——— + + —-----— >—-- —- 


IN THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, 
The Somerleyton Estate, a most important Freehold Residen- 
tia] Property, situate midway between Lowestoft and Yar- 
mouth, having easy communication with the metropolis by 
the East Suffolk Line of Railway, and comprising a Mansion 
placed in the centre of a beautiful and cumpact domain, with 
extensive and valuable surrounding agricultural lafids, divided 
into capital farms, forming s fine Landed Estate of 4,452a., 
with valuable manorial rights, showing an annual value of 
£6,600; also various important properties in the town and 
sort of Lowestoft, consisting of First-class Freehold Marine 
Residences, the Royal Hote), one of the finest houses on the 
coast of England, extensive Mercantile Premises and Ware- 
houses; together with Freehold Ground Rents, producing 
altogether a rental of £10,500, 
M ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
] _ OAKLEY have been honoured by the Proprietor with 
instructions to submit to COMPETITION, at the AUCTION 
MART, London, on TUESDAY, the- day of JULY next, 
at Twelve, in one lot, the aboye extensive and important 
FREEHOLD ESTATE; comprising the magnificent edifice 
Somerleyton-haill, recently erectea upon the site of an ancient 
mansion, and exhibiting one of the finest examples of Anglo 
Italian architecture in the kingdom. In the south front a lofty 
square Campanile tower rises above the mansion, forming an 
imposing feature; at the east end (the carriage entrance) a 
handsume portico, supported on columns, with a spacious 
courtyard and carriage sweep, entered by iron yates of elegant 
design. The north wing is screened by the winter garden, a 
beautiful and laxarious a idition, not surpassed by anything of 
its kind in Europe; and the west or prineipal front is 150 f® in 
extent, opening to a terrade 300ft. long, and composed of two 
wings, having handsome bay windows, with a central tower 
and « fine entrance porch under, built entirely of Caen stone, 
The mansion is entered through a fine vestibule and hall, and the 
reception F I 





nsist of a noble dining hall, 38ft. 6in. by 
Zit. and 2tft. high, adorned by fine works fromthe easels of 
Stanfield, Maciise, and Lance; « withdrawing room, 35 by 
2zft., fitted throughout with erquisite taste, and opening to 
the winter garden, a erystal building in the renaissance style, 
presenting with its variety of colour and glittering fountain, 
under a lofty dome, a most brilliant appearance; a charming 
boudoir, 26 by 22ft., with a fine bay window: a li! rary, 33 
by 24ft. beautifully fitted throughout; a billiard r om, 
26 by 22 feet, a dehghtful breakfast-room, and a study, open- 


ing into a secretary's room; the chamber accommodation com- 
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rises 22 principal and secondary ts (exclusive of 
cones hey jeomak and bath rooms. The domestic offices are 
numerous and very superior, and in the basement is excellent 
arched cellarage. The whole of the mansion is lighted with 
gas made upon the premises and heated with hot air, and was 
designed and finished under the careful supervision of Mr. Jobn 
Thomas, the eminent sculptor and architect. The outbuild- 
ings, comprising extensive stabling and coach-houses, with a 
fine turret clock-tower, engine-house, &c., are all in unison 
with the mansion; and the fruit and forcing-houses, vineries, 
and conservatories are very extensive, and constructed upon 
the most approved principles with the latest improvements ; 
the lawns and pleasure-grounds are all in perfect order, and 
opening to the western front is a Dutch garden, laid out by 
Nesfleld, surrounded by an Italian parapet-wall, and relieved by 
sculpture from the studio of Mr. Thomas. The mansion, with its 
lovely avenue of lime-trees leading to the church, stands in 
a finely-timbered park, on the high land near to the village of 
Somerieyton, above the valley of the river Waveney, in the 
centre of a fine compact freehold domain cf nearly 3,30) acres, 
divided into capital farms, with excellent homestead, and inter- 
spersed with ornamental plantations and fine game preserves, 
extensive lakes and fishing waters, and extensive decoy with 
the Fritton water, fringed by ornamental! plantations, and inter- 
secting the northern extremity of the estate, forms an important 
feature in the domain, nearly the whole of the village of So- 
merleyton, with its picturesque green, on which are erected, in 
the form of a crescent, twenty-three cottage residences of a 
substantial and ornamental character, showing, in the domestic 
arrangements and in the number of sleeping rooms, a rare 
aitention to the comfort and morality of the occupants. 
Several private dwelling-houses and various village properties, 
in excellent repair. The Perpetual Advowsons and Next Pre- 
sentations to the Rectories of Somerleyton and Ashby, com- 
muted respectively at £350 and £205, exclusive of giebe lands. 
Extensive Manorial Properties, together with valuable detached 
estates, comprising compact farms and rich marsh lands, m the 
varishes of Flixton, Oulton, Chariton-Colville, Mutford, 
Darehe, Blundeston, Kirtley, Pakefield, and Bradwell, pre- 
senting a sound landed investment of nearly 4,500 acres, 
united to the cheicest residential features. Also the Lowestoft 
Property, forming altogether a highly influential estate, with 
an important rent-roll. The Somerleyton estate is situated 
in a desirable part of the county of Suffolk, about five miles 
from Lowestoft, rapidly growing into a fashionable and select 
sea-side resort, seven miles from Great Yarmouth, also a 
favourite watering-place, twenty miles from Norwich, with 
easy transit to the metropolis by rail, and a navigable commuuni- 
cation with the harbours of Lowestoft, Yarmouth, and Nor- 
wich, by means of the rivers Waveney and Yare, of great 
commercial importance to the property. Takenas an entirety, 
it cannot but be regarded as a property seldom met with, and 
in every respect suited to the requirements of a nobleman, or a 
gentleman of taste and fortune in search of a fine residential 
investment. The whole of the mansion, with 3,300 acres round 
it, may be treated for by private contract. 

Particulars, with views of the mansion and lithographic plans 
of the estate, will be published in due time, of which notice will 
be given, and they may then be obtained, 10s. 6d. each, of 
Messrs. NORTON & REEVE, Solicitors, Lowestoft ; Messrs. 
TAYLOR, MASON, & TAYLOR, SBolicitors, Furnival’s- 
inn, E.C.; Messrs. SWIFT, WAGSTAFF, & BLENKINSOP, 
Solicitors, 32, Great George-street, Westminster, 8.W.; and 
of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, No. 10, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mali, 8.W., of whom alone any order to 
view may = obtained. 





\ 7HEELER & WILSON’S NOTED 
LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINDES. 
Sale Rooms, No. 462, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
Among their undoubted advantages are— 

° Elegance of model and finish. 

. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction, and consequent 
durability and freedom from derangement and need of 
repairs. 

3. Ease of management and rapidity and quietness of opera- 

tion. 

4. Hemming and seaming attachments. 

5. Beauty of stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric sewed. 

6. Strength and firmness of seam, that will not rip nor ravel ; 

and made with 








toe 


7. Economy of thread. 
8. Applicability to a variety of purposes and materials. 
Machine on plain table .............0.scsceseeee £10 
BP: SY COD haste vi wessqadintamnscndestacdd £12 
BP GUID. cnaitiaeitisncsasincearsiiasand £15 


*.* The Outfit of each Machine includes Hemming and Seam- 
ing Gauges and everything necessary for its succesful operation, 
Thorough instruction is given in the use of each Machine sold, 


Descriptive pamphlet sent gratis. 





Wwuiat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is # thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and aSrecimEn 
sjoox or Tyrsgs, and information for authors will be sent on 
application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


Y CCOUNT BOOKS, &ce, 


£ of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 
the premises. 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 





CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch. 

LETLER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description; 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PA PER.- Emtx ssed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, 2 d nitials, and printed address, without charging for 


dies or plates. 





BUNSEN AND KIRCHHOFP’S 
APPARATUS FOR SPECTRUM ANALYSIs 


As Described in the Supplement to “The London Review,” May 4th, 1861, 


—— 





IS MANUFACTURED BY 
W. LADD, 
MICROSCOPE AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
11 and 12, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS, 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Ciavpet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
imitations of his Carte de Visite Vignette Portrait of H.R.H. the late Duchess of Kent. Although the jp. 
perfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit préductions are capable of deceiving persons who do not 
examine attentively the photograph. To prevent this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that ql} 
the Cartes de Visite which come from his establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


O77; 


REGENT 


STREET, 


TureE Doors From Vico SrREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
forwarding their orders to THIS ESTABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediatély on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in 


urope. Mourning Costume of every 


description is oe Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment’s notice. The most Reasonalie 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 

study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 
to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. Tennant gives Practical 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


RESSING CASES, DRESSING BAGS, 

and highly-finished elegancies for presentation, in great 

variety, ivory-handled table cutlery, every requisite for the 

toilet, and work-tables.—MECHI & BAZIN, 112, Regent- 
street ; 4, Leadenhall-street ; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


j ENSON’S WATCHES.— 
** Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post, 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to50 guineas. 

Send two stamps for ‘ Benson’s Lilustrated Pamphlet,” 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with their 
prices. 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra, 

33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Established 1749. 
oe VASES, PEDESTALS, FOUN- 
iN TAIN-BASINS, FLOWER-TRAYS, GATE- PIER 




















| TERMINALS, Flower Baskets and Pots, Balustrades, and 
| Tracery for Terraces and every description of Garden 


STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in | 


great variety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 
GOLD ~ : &c.—Gold pens ef superfine finish, various 
degrees, 5s. each. 

NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful artiele, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 64. 
a ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 

A.! articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
wit! patch and economy at 

f. ARNOLD'S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c. 

8G, Fieet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 


Ornament in PATENT TERRA COTTA, by JOHN M., 
BLASHFIELD. Works: Stamford, Lincolnshire. 

The Patent Terra Cotta is warranted to stand frost. 

Show Rooms in rear of premises 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, W. Entrance at No. 16, Great Marlborough- 
street. Sites 
ee CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
p 250, OXFORD STREET. 

SELLING OFF. 

In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster’s refusal to 
renew the Lease of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
RICH STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 
Casi. 

250, OXFORD-STREEPT, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 


Hyde-park. 


HE FINEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

at Market Prices are always to be obtained of the EAST- 
INDIA COMPANY.—For Town and Country Agencies apply 
to the Secretary.—Ofiices, 9, Great St. Helen’s Church-vyard, 
City. 

















LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 


the Royal Laundry, and ge mys by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used,—Sold by al 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c, 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES. 








A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE 


EstaniisuEep A.D. 1700. 








DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 


Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives, Carvers 


Finest Ivory Handles...... 33s. 2838. is. . 
Medium ,, oer 23s. 18s. 78. « 
ae 16s. 128. 5s. 6+ 


DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 
Table, Dessert, Ted 


Spoons—best plating ...... 403s. 30s, 188 
orks o- aggre 38s. 29s. ver 
eeee-tne quality ...... 33s. 248, 14s. 6% 
saeoes 3ls. re 


orks ” ° 233. ‘ ’ 
DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coifee Sets, Liqueé 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. ‘al 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 15» 
30s., 40s., 63s8., 78s. q 
a Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; 2° 
and elegant patterns constantly introduc 
DEANE’S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 63s., 84s. 
DEANE’S—Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6. 6s. 
DEANE'S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 
DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons. f hlet 
DEANE’S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamp 
with Drawings, post-free. : niet 
DEANE'’S—Domestic Baths. See Illustrated Priced Pamp>*™ 
DEANE’S—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods. 
DEAN E’8—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 
DEAN E’S8—Horticu'tural Tools. 
DEAN E’S—Chandeliers aud Gas Fittings. 
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OR CLEANING PLATE and JEWEL- 
LERY.-BRADLEY’S ALBATUM, or White Rouge, 
from Mereury and soft, gives readily a natural, brilliant, 

j lasting Polish, without wearing the Articles, and is the 

y 4 thing fit for Plated Goods. Sold by BRADLEY & 
BOUR DAS, Chemists, Belgravia, London, and by Chemists, 
iths, Oilmen, and Ironmongers, in boxes at 1s. and 2s. 


4 i 
ao) «« Bradley’s Albatum” is on the box. 


——~JNCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
and with less liability to aecident from explosion. It is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpool, pquthomp, 
ton, Hull, &c., and by Engineers and Manufacturers throug 
out the country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Bouer 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on ss to P.S. EASTON, and G. SPRING- 
FIELD, Sole fanufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E ’ 

«Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
rice. Lf his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world.”—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 

S Dec. 1860. 
a Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction.” — 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1860. 

‘«‘ The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
incrustation known.”’—Commereial Daily List. 











A GOOD SET OF TEETH 
Ever insures favourable impressions, while their preservation 
is of the utmost importance to every individual, both as 
regards the general health, by the proper mastication of 
food, and the consequent possession of pure and sweet 
breath. 


OWLANDS ODONTO, OR PEARL 
DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of Oriental ingredients, is of inestimable value in 

preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the gums, 

and in giving fragrance to the Breath. It eradicates tartar 

from the teeth, removes spots of —- decay, and polishes 

and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like 


whiteness. 
Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by 


Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* Ask for “* ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 


TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 
EARSS TRANSPARENT SHAVING- 


STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instanta- 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which softens the 
beard, and thereby renders the process of shaving more rapid, 
easy, and cleanly, than the old mode of using the rash and the 


dish. 

PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for 
toilet purposes, imparting a most agreeable odour and softness 
te the skin. Prices, in tablets, 1s. each and upwards; made 
also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from 1s. each. 
To avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent 
Soap can be procured at the Inventor’s Manufactory, 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, 
Old Bond-street; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bond- 
street; W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross; W. WINTER, 
205, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London ; 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country; or, 
upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A. & F, 
PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
_ Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving it 
& blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &e., and, by its Balsamic and 
Healing a render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
Cryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only ashort time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
Clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medi- 
cine Vendors and Perfumers. 











] U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 

REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
remedy for habitual 
coughs, 


her 


constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhoea, 
usness, bilionsness, torpidity of the liver, debility, noises 
D head or ears.—Andre~ Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr.Harvey, 
ue. SHorland, Dr. Campbell.—Dr. Wurzer’s Testimonial :-— 
Be on, July 19, 1852 Du Barry's Food is particularly effec- 
_ in indigestion (dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as 
oe diarrhoea, bowel and liver complaints, inflammatory 
ation and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, 
“is hemorrhoids ; also in coughs, asthma, debility, wasting 
We eh by (pulmonary and bronchial consumption.” ——Dr. Rud, 
urzer, Professor of Medicine and Practical M.D. 11b. 
free of 


carnage 2lb. 48. 6d.; 51. 11s.; 121b.22s.; 241b. 


and 


2s. 9d.. 
+ 


BARRY DU BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London. 





ee $$$ 





, 66, QUEEN-sTREET, Lonpon, 23rd August, 1860. 
yg R. Worurnrsproon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 
Orar Strs,—] have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
J) With reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
‘tit, who state that their Starch has been used for many 

the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 
pron, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty’s 
. >? 88 no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 
5 tees but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 
-, .\° been further assured that your Starch continues to 
Phen _ ete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
Rearly oe of various Starches, none of these have been found 
~ 2 €qualin quality to the Glenfield. 
I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
i WM. BLACK. 











ORD'S NEW JACKETS.—Drawings, &c., 
post-free.— An exceedingly pretty Hussar Jacket, which 

may be worn open or closed, is a most accommodating and 
useful shape. Ready through the season in Glacé Silk, 
Cachmere, and superfine Cloth, 21s. each, all beautifully 


braided. 
42, OXFORD-STREET, London, W. 
ORD’S ZOUAVE JACKETS.— Drawings, 
&e., post-free.—These still reign triumphant, Glaeé Silk 
and Cachmere being most in favour, at a Guinea each. — 
Pokus HALF-GUINEA CLOTH JACKETS. 
Drawings, &c., post-free. 
These are kept in tight, loose, and half-fitting shapes, and in 
nearly all colours. 
42, OXFORD-STRERT, London, W. 
ORD’S NEW JACKETS.—Testimonials, 
spontaneous and uninvited from ladies in every — of 
the worid, attest the high character and merits of these beauti- 
ful Jackets, as well as their suitability for every climate. 
FORD'S JACKET ROOMS 
exhibit the largest Stock in Europe. 


ORD’S NEW MANTLES.—Enupeplon 
L Paletois of Waterproof Summer Cloth, with quilted silk 
trimmings, 16s. 0d., 188.6d., and 21s. Rich Glacé Silk, 37s. 6d. 
and 52s. 6d. Drawings, &c., Free. 
T. FORD, Mantle Rooms, 42, Oxford-street, London. 








Frozo's LONDON RIDING HABITS, 
3 to 10 guineas. 
Little Girls’ Melton Habits, 2 guineas. 
Ladies’ Riding Trousers, Chamois Leather, with black feet, 21s. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford-street, W. (two doors from 
Newman-street). 
| he and REFRIGERATORS for preserving ice 
and cooling wine, butter, cream, water, jellies and provi- 
sions of all kinds manufactured by the WENHAM LAKE ICE 
COMPANY (now removed to 140, Strand, W.C.), of the best 
make, and at the lowest cash prices. No agents are appointed 
for the sale of the Company’s Ice or Refrigerators. Pure 
spring-water ice, in blocks, delivered to most parts of town 
daily, and packages of 2s. 6d., 5s., 9s., and upwards, forwarded 
any distance into the country, by Goods train, without per- 
ceptible waste. Wine Coolers, Machines for making Ice Creams 
either with or without ice, Freezing Powders, Ice Moulds, &e. 
Carbonators for making soda-water. Detailed printed par- 
ticulars may be had by post on application to the Wenham Lake 
Ice Company, No. 140, Strand, London, W. C. 
ASS & CO’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, may 
ann be had in fine condition, at the following Prices for 
ash :— 

Reputed Measures. Imperial Measure. 
Quarts, 6s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. Pints, 5s. per dozen, 
Guinness’ Extra Stout at the same Prices. 
Address:—BARBER & LELEUX, 11, Waterloo-place, 

Pall-mall, 8.W. 


CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
kt EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 

: quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 3Gs., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 

Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per doz, 











Superior Claret ............ 363, 428. 48s, 608.728, ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ..,.......cc.csecesecees 243. 308. 59 
Superior Pale, Golder, or Brown 

SOON axes chdaaiessisisjrcincersses 363. 423. 48s. 4, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 48s. 60s. yy 
Hock and Moselle .., 30s. 36s, 48s. 60s. to120s. yy 
Sparkling ditto 60s. 668. 783. 55 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 663. 78s. —_,, 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines, 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 
On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
srighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


OLLARD & COLLARD’S NEW WEST- 
END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, Grosvenor-street, Rond- 
street, where all communications are to be addressed, Piano- 
fortes of all classes for Sale and Hire. 
OBERT COCKS & CO/’S UNIVERSAL 
PIANOFORTE, in Walnut or Rosewood, £33, New 
Drawing-room Semi-Cottage Pianoforte, 32 guineas. Price 
list, with drawings of the above and other Instruments, gratis 
and postage-free. Pianos for hire, 12s, a month. —London: 
Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street. 
| OBERT COCKS & CO’S CATALOGUES 
of MUSIC, vocal and instrumental, &c., gratis and 
postage-free. — Address, 6, New Burlington-street, Kegent- 


street, London, W. 

I OBERT COCKS & CO/’JS GENERAL 
MUSIC FSTABLISHMENT.—At this establishment 
may be obtained (beside the multitudinous publications of the 
firm) works published by all other houses in the three king- 
doms. Pianofortes, violins, &c., new and second-hand, Cata- 
logues gratis and postage-free. 

Publishers to their Majesties Queen Victoria and the Em- 
yeror Napoleon IIL., 6, New Burlington-street, Regent-street, 
po Hey W. 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 8s., 
N FOSHEIM’S INSTITUTES OF ECCLESI- 
N ASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, by James 
Mcepocu, D.D., revised, and Supplementary Notes added, by 
James Seaton Resp, D.D. 
London: Wiiuram Trae, Pas ras-lane, Queen-street, 





Fourth edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 
32 stamps, 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases. 
By Tuomas Hest, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 2la, Charlotte-st., Fitzroy- 
square. 

or Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”’—Lancet. 

Lox [Ak 


ndon: T. Rr 27, Great Queen-street. 





WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 


54, FLEET-STREET. 


1. 
Second Edition, with Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d., 


WOMAN’S SERVICE ON THE 
LORD’S-DAY. With a Preface by the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of RocueEstrr. 

“We regret that this admirable work appears without the 
name of the authoress ; that name would have rendered even 
episcopal patronage unnecessary .’’—Record, 

2 


With Portrait and Illustrations, in cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


A MEMOIR OF THE REV. THOMAS 
GAJETAN RAGLAND, B.D., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and Itinerant Mis- 
sionary of the Church Missionary Society in North 
Tinnevelly, South India. By the Rev. Tuomas 
THOMASON Perowne, B.D., Fellow of Corpus 
Chrristi College, Cambridge. 

** Tt will rank side by side with the lives of Henry oe 
8 


and Henry Fox, as one of the precious jewels of the Chure 
heritage.” —Church Missionary Intelligencer. 


3. 
In small 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 

A MEDICAL HANDBOOE, comprehend- 
ing all such Information on Medical and Sanitary 
Subjects as is desirable in Educated Persons. With 
Hints and Advice to Clergymen and Visitors of the 
Poor. By Freperick W. Heap.anp, M.D., Fellow 
of the College of Physicians. 


‘This Handbook will supersede costly works for domestic 
use, because there is less danger of its misleading or fostering 
a morbid disposition on the subject of health — while the rules 
of living which it prescribes would render the visit of a doctor 
a rare necessity.”’"—Dublin Daily Express. 


4 


With six Maps, in cloth, price 5s., 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. E. A. Litton, 
M.A., Rector of St. Clement’s, Oxford; Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

** Within the compass of 400 pages is given a large mass of 
most useful information, embracing all the sound discoveries 
of modern Biblical research, and forming a thorough com- 
pendium for the theological student.””—Record. 


5 


In small 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


HELP FOR THE HELPLESS. By the 
Rev. W. B. Mackenziz, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
James’s, Holloway. 

6. 
With 40 Engravings, cloth, price 6s., 

DEAR OLD ENGLAND. A Description of 
our Fatherland. Dedicated to all English Chil- 
dren. By Jane ANNE W1nscoM, author of “ Vine- 
yard Labourers,” &c. 

‘*Such a yolume will instil more information than all the 
formal geographies or class-books that could be written,”— 
Critic. 

7. 
Third Thousand, in cloth, price 1s. 6/., 

THE WANDERER AND HIS RE- 
TURN HOME. by the Rev. W. B. Mac- 
KENZIE, M.A., Incumbent of St. James’s, Holloway. 
‘* Many a young man present at the delivery of these five 

Sermons must have felt that he was sitting for his portrait, 

and that no unskilful limner was delineating his character and 

conduct,”’—Sunday-School Teachers’ Treasury. 
§. 

Eleventh Edition, with Portrait, in cloth, price 3s.6d., 

DOING AND SUFFERING. Memorials 
of Elizabeth and Frances, daughters of the late 
tev. E. Bickersteth. By their Sisrer. With a 
Preface by the Right Rev. the Loxp Bistior or Riron, 
‘* Few works have brought the reality of religion in its daily 

influence, in its moving, strengthenmg, healing, consvling 

power, more evidently before us.”—Church of Lugland 
agazine,. 
9. 
In cloth, price 2s. 6d., 

THE TRUE TEMPLE; or, the Holy Catholic 
Church and Communion of Saints, in its Nature, 
Structure, and Unity. By Cuaries Perit 
M‘Itvarne, D.D., Bishop of Ohio. With an In. 
troductory Preface, by the Hon. and Right Rev. 
SamvugnL WALDEGERAVE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

10, 
A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


In one volume, the Fourth Edition, cloth, price 5s., 


THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTI- 


ANITY, stated in a popular and practical 
manner. By Danie. Wiison, D.D., late Bishop 
of Calcutta. 


‘*The Christian must be duly instructed in the foundation o 


his faith, and have his mind thoroughly imbued with the collec- 
tive force of the Christian ev 
temptation, and preserved from the danger of apostacy,”— 


lences in order to be prepared for 


Extract from Firet Lecture. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 


of, FLEET STREET. 
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Historian. 





By the Rev. W. H. Hoan, M.A., 


~ SECOND EDITION.—Jast Published, Priee 1@, pp. 95, Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


SSAYS AND REVIEWS: A Protest ad- 
E dressed to the Bishop of Salisbury, &c. &c., with a New 
Preface and Appendices, containing further important infor- 
mation respecting the Constitution, Proceedings, and Powers 
of Convocation. 

By the Rev. R. B. Kaxxarp, M.A., Oxon. 
Rector of Marnhull, Dorset. 


London: Roszrst Harpwices, 192, Piecadily. 


mention Mr. 
Churchman, Dec. 17, 1860. 


Journal, April 19, 1560. _ 
London: Lorexuax, Guzen, Loyamax, and Ropzrts. 








Tue Firru axp Coxcitepixne VOLUME OF 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Is now ready, price 12s., 
And may be had of all Booksellers, and at all Circulating Librarics. 
LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. 


ee r list of first-class theological treatises we have to 
aes Hoare’s careful work on Genesis.’’—Literary 


“This work ean hardly fail of exercising'a beneficial infla- 
ence upon the class of persons for whom the writer seems to 
have designed it, vis., those whose minds have been unsettled 
by the fluctuating opinions of the day.”’—Scottish Ecclesiastical 





Ready for delivery on the 23rd instant. 


PRISON BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, ESQ. 
Illustrated. Post 8yo. cloth, extra. 
LONDON: WILLIAM TEGG, PANCRAS LANE, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NEW BOOK OF HUMOROUS VERSE. 





Immediately, in square octavo, Handsomely Printed by Clay, cloth extra, full gilt, 


PUCK ON PEGASUS, 
By H. CHOLMONDELY PENNELL. 


Illustrated by Joun Leecn, Groner CRUIKSHANK, TRENNIEL, “Priz” (Hablot K. Browne), 
and JULIAN Portcu. 


LONDON: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY, 
And all Booksellers and Libraries. 





Foolseap 8vo. 
TANNHAUSER; OR, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS, 
A POEM, 
By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 





Foolscap 8vo. 


OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, AND OUR PHYSIC. 


By DR. BENJAMIN RIDGE. 





NEW SERIAL BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Parr III., Price 1s., oF 


ORLE Y FAR WM: 
A TALE, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “Framiey Parsonace,’ “Dr. Tuorne,”’ “ BARCHESTER 
Towers,” &e. 


With Illustrations by J. E, Mitiais, A.R.A. 





Two volumes, Feap. 8vo., 16s., 


LA BEATA: A NOVEL. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 





Two volumes, Post 8vo., 16s., 


ENGLISH AT 


Essays from the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 
Translated and Edited by LasceLLEs WRAXALL. 


THE HOME, 





NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


Second Edition. Post 8vo., 9s., 


MARKET HARBOROUGH; 


OR, 


HOW MR. SAWYER WENT TO THE SHIRES. 


“ From the very beginning of the hero’s adventures a certain interest is experienced which never falls 
off ; and the only annoyance felt is, that the visit of Mr. Sawyer to the Shires terminates so soon. Indeed, the 
fault here perceptible may with equal truth be urged against Major Whyte Melville in some of his previous 


writings, his finishing being too abrupt.” —Press. 


ae 17 SE 61 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 





[This Day. 


ew of the Princi in the —The Pari, 
Exhibition—Presidency of the Royal Institute—On Roman 
esque Art—Sir py img” we Mig and his Times— ; 
Southwark: with an ion—The Library at the — 
Seal Patent Office—The Perilous Condition of x ewcastle—NV 

Exchanges—The Royal Academy Exhibition—The Cries ” 
Railway Stations—The Labour Question—Monument in honour 
of Dante—Paris Opera-house Competition, &e.—~Offire 1 
York-street, Covent-Garden ; and all Booksellers, 7 





Y DIARY IN INDIA, AND ADvEw 
M TURES IN THE the ADVEN. 


By W. Howaxp Russ311, IL.D., 
Times Special Correspondent. 


Two vols. 8vo., cloth. With 12 Coloured : 
Price 21s. ait . Hlustrations, 


London: Rovritzpes, Warne, & Rovrieper. 





Se) 
This day, New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo., 10s. 6d, 


ISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE LIFE 
OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Being the Hu. 
sean Lectures for the Year 1859. 


By C. J. Exutcort, B.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, 
Lendon Parxesr, Soy, & Bourn, West Strand, 








This day, in demy 8vo, 8s., 
N ISCELLANEOUS LECTURES ANnp 
REVIEWS. 
By Ricuarp Wuartety, D.D., Archbishop of Dabliy, 
Now first collected. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bovrn, West Strand. 





This day is published, price One Shilling, 
rPBACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 


By various Writers. 
No. Il.—‘* The Mote and the Beam: a Cler n’s Lessons 
from the Present Panic :” by the Rev, F, D. Mavnics, 
No. I.—* Religio Laici:”” By THomas Hvueuns, author of 
“Tom Brown's School Days.” Price One Shilling. 
Cambridge: Macuittan & Co.; and 23, Henrietta-street 
Covent-garden, London. f 


This Day is Published, price 5s., 


WPOXY PQMAIOYS EDIETOAL, 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, with 
Notes by Cuartes Joun Vaveuan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and late Head-master of 
Harrow School, Seecvnd Edition. 
Macmituan & Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, London. 








‘WHAT HAS LONG BEEN WANTED.’’—Times, 
Fourth Thousand, pp. 316, price 4s. 6d., by post 4s. 10d., a 


w LANG DICTIONARY ; with a HISTORY 

of VULGAR LANGUAGE, and Account of the 
HUMOROUS WORDS used in the STREETS, UNIVERSI- 
TIES, HOUSES of PARLIAMENT, FASHIONABLE 
LITERATURE, &e, Second Edition, with 2,000 additional 
woras, 


London: Joun Campzn Horren, Piccadilly, and all Book. 
sellers. ; 





Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d. 


Qe CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 

GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons ELABO- 
RATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND COLOURS. 
Copied by express permission, 


London: Jony Campzn Horrtsn, Piccadilly, W. 





Now ready, price £1. 1s., ry aged bound, a New Edition, 
with Portrait of the Princess Royal. 


HE BRIDAL SOUVENIR. 
Every page richly illuminated from Designs by Mr. 
STaNESBY. 
‘*A splendid specimen of decorative art, and a gift-book of 
the most appropriate and permanent value.” —Literary G acetle. 


BIRTHDAY SOUVENIR (The). A Book of 
Thoughts on Life and Immortality. Every page richly ilu 
minated by Mr. Stanesby. 

** Admirably designed.’’—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

‘* Beautifully executed.”—Literary Gazette. 


Guirritus & Farran, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








New Editions. Illustrated by Wai. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 64. 
each, cloth, : 
| ’S (Mrs.) ANECDOTES of the HABITS 
and INSTINCTS of ANIMALS. 
ANECDOTES of the HABITS and INSTINCTS 


of BIRDS, FISHES, and REPTILES. 
** Amusing, instructive, and authentic.” 


Guirrirus & Farran, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
pina src 


Ninth thousand, Steel Frontispiece, price 5s., 
K NGLAND’S YEOMAN: from Life in the 
Nineteenth Century, 
By Magra Lovtsa Cuar_eswortu. 
SkEe.ex, Jackson, and Hattrpay, 54, Fleet-street. 








Fifty-eighth thousand, Frontispiece, cloth, 5s., - 

N INISTERING CHILDRE}. 
5 By Maria Lovisa CHARLESWORTH. 

SkEvEy, Jackson, and Hauurpay, 54, Fleet-street. 


IBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Catalogues issued from time to time, and sent post-free. 





C. J. Srzwarr, 11, King William-street, Strand, London, W+ 
cor 


sities SS ees oo 








Lonvos :—Printed by Witt1am Lirrue, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wray, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 


the said W. Litriz, at No. 11, Southampton-strvet, Strand 





, in the same County.—Satcnpay, May 15, 1561. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON REVIEW. 


SEVEN ANSWERS TO THE SEVEN ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 

















No, 46.—Vot. II.] 


SATURDAY, MAY 18, 1861. 





——— 





SYNOPSIS OF FIFTH ESSAY—“ MOSAIC COSMOGONY.” 


Tue Fifth Essay, on the “ Mosaic Cosmogony,” is by C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 
This writer believes that the Scriptures give a view of the universe opposed to 
that of modern science, and that therefore we should admit the possibility 
of error in them dn subjects discernable by our faculties. The discrepancy 
between science and revelation appears particularly in astronomy and geology, 
and the object he proposes in his Essay, is to analyze some of the popular 
theories by which the Mosaic record and the facts of geology are attempted to be 
reconciled. 

He observes that the account of creation contains two palpable errors: for 
first, light is represented as existing before the manifestation of the sun, and 
before its receptacle was made; and again, the firmament is described as a solid 
yault. That these views are wholly adverse to our present astronomical and 
geological knowledge, he concludes, is evident enough. 

The conciliation theories he examines are two :—the one adopted by Chalmers 
and Buckland, and the one so strongly advocated by Hugh Miller; and in arguing 
against them, he endeavours to show that they are mutually destructive. To the 
theory which assumes that an indefinite period elapsed between the Ist and 
2nd verses of Gen. i., he opposes the objection of the Scotch geologist. And 
again, that proposed by the latter, is in turn set aside by the objections of 
Dr. Buckland. 

While Mr. Goodwin admits that Hugh Miller’s theory tallies to a certain extent 
with facts, he particularly argues against the days of Genesis being regarded as 
geological periods; what, he asks, becomes of the statement that each day con- 
sisted of an evening and a morning, or of the fact that God rested the seventh 
day? He also considers that the notion that Moses describes what was presented 
to him in vision, is an admission that he speaks merely of appearances, and not 
of things which really did happen. 

The writer regards the Mosaic record as the speculation of some Hebrew 
Newton or Descartes, devising a scheme as best he could with his limited know- 
ledge of science and contracted observation, and he thinks that though it repre- 
sents much that is quite contrary to fact, yet we may admire its proximate cor- 
rectness. And that though, with regard to details, observation failed him, he 
seized on one great truth, namely, the unity of the design of the world, and its 
subordination to one sole maker and lawgiver. 

The Mosaic Cosmogony, he says, answered its purpose for a time. God was 
pleased to educate mankind by it, for ages it satisfied man’s wants, and formed a 
sufficient basis for theological teaching ; “‘and if modern research now shows it 
to be physically untenable, our respect for the narrative which has played so im- 
portant a part in the culture of our race need be in no wise diminished,’ even 
though we must regard it as “not an authentic utterance of Divine knowledge, 
but a human utterance.” 








ANSWER TO THE FIFTH ESSAY.—* MOSAIC COSMOGONY.” 


“ Naturat philosophy, after the Word of God, is the most certain cure of 
superstition, and the most approved nourishment of faith. Therefore is it 
deservedly given to religion as a most faithful handmaid, since the one mani- 
fests the will, the other the power of God.”* Such is the language of him 
who earned for himself the title of “the Master of Wisdom.” It is as true 
as it is beautiful, and beautiful as it is true. Science is, indeed, the hand- 
maid of religion ; robed as a priestess of Nature she stands in the temple of 
Creation, ministering at the altar of truth, and dedicates all her offerings to 
God. Nature and revelation are both from Him; and having the same 
author, their language must be the same. However difficult it may be to 
harmonize their utterances, even though it should seem impossible to recon- 
cile every apparent difference, we may rest assured that the difficulty is in 
ourselves, and that as knowledge increases, and science advances, it will be 
found an easy matter “to conciliate the finger and the tongue of God, his 
works and his word.” 7 

“ Christianity has everything to hope, and nothing to fear, from the 
advancement of philosophy.” So said the great and good Chalmers, in the 
presence of the most learned body in Europe, and no position short of this is 
worthy of Christianity to take. There was a time when the friends of 
revelation looked with suspicion on the discoveries of science. They were 
afraid lest the facts of nature might be found irreconcilable with the state- 
ents of Revelation, lest some witness might be summoned from the heavens 
above, or from the earth beneath, to invalidate the testimony of the Word of 
God. But such a spirit as this was wholly unworthy of the cause for which 
it was jealous. It argued but half faith in the truth of revelation and the 
Divine origin of Christianity. In the aphorism of Lord Bacon, already 





quoted, that great philosopher notices the prevalence of this spirit in his day.t | 
Others, finally, appear alarmed lest researches into Nature shall bring to | 


ight something that, especially among the unlearned, may subvert or weaken 
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truth in nature.” And it must be confessed that this feeling has not yet 
entirely disappeared. There are some who still regard with apprehension the 
progress of scientific discovery, but just in ion as science opens 

to us the mysteries of nature, and knowledge unfolds to us the meaning of 
revelation, those apprehensions are removed. We now smile at the fears of a 
former age, and they who follow us will doubtless regard with no less wonder 
the trifles by which we have been disturbed. ' 

Past experience then should teach us greater faith and deeper wisdom, 
nor should the story of Galileo be without its moral. When the Copernican 
system was propounded, the fathers of the Church, more pious than wise, 
were filled with consternation. They thought that the theory of the earth’s 
motion was opposed to Scripture and subversive of revelation, and in their 
unenlightetied’ zeal they forced Galileo to retract what they called heresy. 
But as the aged philosopher went forth from the presence of his inquisitors, 
having signed his recantation, stamping on the ground he muttered, “it 
moves for all that!” And so it does, yet we believe that no sensible man 
now imagines that religion has suffered from the discovery ; nor is the Bible 
felt to be less the inspired word of God because it is written “ the world also 
is established that it cannot be moved.” 

The question connected with Genesis and geology is now passing through a 
similar phase. When first geology began to attract the attention of the learned, 
the sceptic and believer regarded its then very partial disclosures with far 
different feelings. The infidel rejoiced at discoveries which, as he thought, 
supplied to him weapons with which successfully to assail the truth of the 
Mosaic record, and so of revelation altogether. _The believer, on the other 
hand, though feeling that heaven and earth should pass away sooner than the 
word of God could fail, trembled at the daring impiety that would dig into the 
bowels of the earth, and seek to decipher the records engrayen by the hand 
of time upon the rocks, in the hope of finding something that would inval- 
idate the record written on the page of inspiration by the finger of God. 
And he feared lest in the infancy of the science some apparent discrepancy 
between the two records might be found. The lines of Cowper show at 
once the suspicion with which the study was regarded by good men, and the 
object with which too many engaged in it :— 


——‘* Some drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn 
That He who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age.’’—‘‘ The Task,” book iii. 

But since that time geology has advanced with rapid strides to the posi- 
tion of a noble science, and in its progress difficulties have been cleared 
away ; not only has every objection been answered, and every fear removed, 
but here, on the chosen battle-field of infidelity, the noblest triumphs have 
been won, and truth has gathered some of its mightiest weapons of defence. 
Thus geology has completely put to silence the scepticism of Hume ; it opens 
to us earth’s mighty tomb, and as it guides us amid the ruins of buried 
worlds points not to one but to several creations, each exhibiting a higher 
degree of wisdom and power than the preceding, thus furnishing us with that 
very experience which Hume said * was necessary, but admitted would be 
sufficient to justify our concluding that the Creator was infinitely perfect. 
But it does more, “it adds historical fact to philosophical inference ;” it does 
that which no mere abstract reasoning ever could do—it pronounces with the 
voice of authority that every living organization had a beginning ; it conducts 
us to the cradle of the human race, and says now man was born, and thus it 
brings “ the infinite series” of the infidel to an end. Revelation may now, 
therefore, regard geology not as a foe to be conciliated, but as a faithful 
witness, whose testimony, the more closely it is examined, is found to be the 
more decisive on the side of truth. And so we believe, that instead of spend- 
ing all our time and strength in answering objections, and devising theories 
for reconciling Genesis and geology, we can now take a step in advance, or 
rather turn the argument, and appeal to geology as furnishing the most 
important evidence on the side of revelation. 

That this is felt to be the case is evident from the altered tone and language 
of the objector. It is no longer imagined or hinted that revelation is over- 
thrown by the discoveries of science, but only intimated that our views on 
some points must be modified. The author of this Essay assumes from the 
very first that on the subjects of astronomy and geology the language of 
Scripture is quite at variance with the discoveries of modern science, and we 
certainly were not prepared for a repetition of the objection by which Galileo 
was overborne, that 

“The Hebrew records the basis of religious faith manifestly countenance the 
opinion of the earth’s immobility, and certain other views of the universe very 
incompatible with those propounded by Copernicus” (p. 207). 


Nor did we think that “the sacred penman’s ignorance of the fact that the 
earth does move implied in the text, “ The world is established, it cannot be 
moved,” would in our day have even been referred to. It is true it is ac- 
companied by the admission that it is not a very serious objection ; still, as he 
has raised it, we would observe that the difficulty, however slight, is in this 


| case one of man’s own making, for really the passage does not refer at all to 


the question as to whether the earth isat rest or in motion. When the 
Psalmist says “the world also is established, that it cannot be moved ” 
(Ps. xcili. 1), he speaks of its stability and preservation, not of motion ; and 
the words “ cannot be moved” (=¥pm2) have the same force and truth 
whether, according to the Ptolemaic system, it is the sun, or, according to the 
Copernican system, the world that is in motion. The verb 2 (nutare, 
vacillare) signifies to totter, to threaten to fall, to be unsettled, and frequently 
ee sression is in the Psalms applied to the man who trusts in the 
RN ’ 











* Hume's Philosophical Essays, Essay XI. 
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Lord ; thus—“The King trusteth in the Lord, and, through the mercy of the 
Most High, he shall not be moved” (21753) Ps. xxi. 7. Now it would 
be just as reasonable to say that this declaration is ya gem with any 
motion in a man, as that it is so with any motion of the eart 

But here it may be important to make a general remark upon the language 
of Seripture, in its application to subjects which involve scientific truth. It 
has been continually said, as it is indeed in this Essay, that it displays an 
ignorance of the facts of nature, and of the discoveries of modern science, 
from whence there is drawn the inference that the Scriptures, or at least 
portions of them, are not inspired. Thus the writer says— 


“ Kither the definition and idea of divine revelation must have been modified, 
and the possibility of an admixture of error have been allowed, or such parts of 
the Hebrew writings as were found repugnant to fact must have been pronounced 
to form no part of revelation” (p. 209). 


In support of this statement that the language of Scripture is manifestly 
repugnant to the laws of nature and facts of science, the declaration of 
Joshua that the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
down about a whole day, is often appealed to. Now if the objection has any 
foree it must not be confined to this case, but applies equally to many other 
*s of the Bible. We read of the sun rising and going down, and our 
himself tells us that our Heavenly Father “ maketh his sun to rise on 

the evil and on the good.” Bnt the simple answer to this is, that there is no 
real contradiction between science and Scripture, no more than between 
science and our own popular language when we speak of sunrise and sunset. 
The slightest reflection should convince us that the very nature and object of 
revelation require that in speaking of natural phenomena it should employ 
the popular language of mankind, which describes things as they appear to 
the senses. The object of revelation is not to impart general scientific know- 
] while inspiration does not communicate physical discoveries, but 
es the writer faithfully to record an event as it appeared. Had 

any other language been adopted, revelation would have been unintelligible 
until the age of advanced scientific knowledge had arrived, unless the 
eye were converted into a text book for teaching the physical sciences, 
ich it is hardly reasonable to sup would be the case. This explanation 
—* be considered by the author of the Essay satisfactory at least with 
to astronomy, but he denies that it holds with regard to geology :-— 


“Tt can scarcely be said that this chapter (Genesis i.) is not intended in part 
to teach and convey at least some physical truth, and taking its words in their 
plain sense it manifestly gives a view of the universe adverse to that of modern 
science” (pp. 208, 209). 


Now we agree with the writer that the first chapter of Genesis is intended 
at least in part to convey some physical truth. It not only reveals the great 
fact of creation, the truth which, after all, is an object of faith, that in the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth; but it also gives us a 
sketch, brief indeed, but still a sketch of those mighty epochs or stages of 
creation by which God prepared this earth to be a habitation for man. But 
while we not only admit but affirm this, we believe that, far from “ giving a 
view of the universe manifestly adverse to that of modern science,” it gives 
an account of creation which most beautifully and marvellously corresponds 
with the discoveries of geology. 

The Essay informs us that “ the school-books of the present day, while they 
teach the child that the earth moves, yet assure him that it is little less than 
six thousand years old (p. 210). With the school-books referred to, we are 
not acquainted. We should like to see the modern school-book that assures 
the child that the earth is less than six thousand years old ; it would indeed 
be a literary curiosity. At all events, the Scriptures assure us of no such 
thing, and the student of revelation is as fully convinced as is the student of 
nature that the age of the world is to be counted not by thousands but 
perhaps myriads of years. Indeed, the author admits, nothwithstanding the 
teaching of the school-books, that “ no well-instructed person now doubts the 
great antiquity of the earth any more than its motion.” Accordingly he 
says that “ modern theologians have directed their attention to the possibility 
of reconciling the Mosaic narrative with those geological facts which are 
admitted to be beyond dispute.” The examination of these plans of recon- 
ciliation is the proposed object of the Essay. ‘“ We have put pen to paper to 
analyse some of the popular conciliation theories.” He complains that they 
are 

“ At variance with each other, and mutually destructive. The conciliators are 
not agreed among themselves, and each holds the views of the other to be 
untenable and unsafe”’’ (p,. 211). 


But here, at the very outset, we wish strongly to urge that the Essay | 


raises a false issue altogether—an issue that does not, in the slightest degree, 
touch the real question ; for granting that all that is said of the conciliation 
theories be true, does it prove that conciliation is impossible? It is one 
thing to show that the modes of conciliation hitherto proposed are not per- 
fectly satisfactory ; it is quite another thing to prove that Genesis and geo- 
logy are plainly and positively contradictory, and until this can be done, it 
were wiser for the objector to hold his peace. To say, that in the effort to 
bring out to view the harmony between Scripture and science, “‘ the ground 
is perpetually being shifted, as the advance of geological science may 
require,” is simply to say what may freely be admitted, that our knowledge 
of the meaning of revelation, and of the discoveries of geology, was not from 
the first perfect ; and if advancing science shows that a theory hitherto con- 
sidered satisfactory, must be modified or abandoned, are we to be told that 
this is a conclusive proof that the Bible contains “ erroneous views of nature?” 
Why the very fact that several modes of reconciling the Mosaic narrative 
with geological facts “have been deemed more or less satisfactory,” is a 
sufficrent evidence that there can be no very violent or apparent contradic- 
tion between them. Besides, even if it were shown that all difficulties could 
not be removed, that no perfectly clear theory of conciliation, free from every 
objection, could be proposed, does it become the modesty of true science, is 


it agreeable to the spirit of the inductive philosophy, immediately to conclude | 


that the voice of revelation is opposed to the voice of nature, and that the 
records of Genesis and geology are contradictory! Are we sure that we yet 
fully understand the teaching of either? Has geology yet unfolded to us 
all its lessons! Has every chapter of this great volume been studied? Has 
every page be: 


——_= 
Let us hear the opinion on this subject of a writer'to whose views and specy. 
lations this volume of Essays attaches considerable weight and importance 


“* For my part, following out Lyell’s metaphor, I look at the natural 
gical record as a history of the world im kept, and written in a chang. 
ing dialect ; of this history we possess the last volume alone, relating only to tw, 
or three centuries. Of this volume only here and there a chapter has been pre. 
served, and of each page only here and there a few lines. Eachword of the 
slowly changing language in which the history is supposed to be written, being 
more or less different in the interrupted succession of chapters, may represent 
the apparently abruptly changed forms of life entombed in our consecutive byt 
widely separated formations.” 

Now for ourselves we confess we are not prepared to regard the geological 
record as so imperfect and fragmentary as it is here described. But. if there 
be any ground at all for speaking of it in such language as this, is.it not more 
reasonable and probable to suppose that as by the light of the torch of 
science man endeavours to read tesa fragments of the stony pages of earth’s 
history he should be unable fully to decipher them, or that as he stumbles 
amid the ruins of buried worlds he should miss his step, than that Seri 
should err, which is declared to have been given by inspiration of God 

The object of this Essay is, as it states, to examine the most 
methods of harmonizing the Mosaic account of creation with the facts, of 
geology. The writer confines himself to two of these, and. endeavours to 
prove that neither of them are tenable. But as a preliminary to this he firs 
gives a brief sketch of the facts of astronomy and geology. He then tums 
to the Mosaic record, and fastens upon some points which he pronounces to 
be wholly at variance with the former, and on this he founds his refutation 
of the modes of conciliation to which he directs attention. Now we 
shall analyze closely his examination of the Scripture narrative, and consider 
the objections raised by him ; and we think we shall show that they are 
most frivolous and unfounded, displaying an amount of ignorance, childish. 
ness, and want of common sense truly ridiculous in a writer who undertakes 
to treat of such a subject as the one before us. 

He commences by saying with reference to the account of Creation in 
Genesis that there are in reality 


“two distinct accounts given, one being comprised in the first chapter and the 
first three verses of the second, the other commencing at the fourth verse of the 
second chapter and continuing to the end” (p, 217), 


When the writer means by two distinct accounts that “we have here the pro- 
ductions of two different writers,” and says, “this is so philologically 
certain that it were useless to ignore it,” however useless it may be we must 
be permitted to deny it. There is not the slightest ground for such a state- 
ment. There is first given in Genesis a brief account of the general work of 
creation. This is contained in chap. i— ii. 3. Then the history of man is 
taken up by the sacred writer, and fuller details are given of his creation, 
inasmuch as he appears as the great masterpiece of God’s workmanship, 
with whose wondrous history Revelation and the destinies of earth are hence- 
forth to be connected. But upon the question thus raised by him, the 
writer does not insist, if it be admitted, which we are ready to do, “ that the 
account beginning at the first verse of the first chapter, and ending at the 
| third verse of the second, is a complete whole in itself” (p. 217), thinking it 
sufficient for his purpose to inquire “ whether this account can be shown to be 
in accordance with our astronomical and geological knowledge.” 

For this purpose he goes conseentively through the various parts of the 
history, as it records the work of each of the six days of creation. He begins 
by noticing the fact that in the Hebrew there are two different words, both 
of which are in the English version translated “created.” This is a point of 
considerable importance, though the writer endeavours to set it aside. The 
words are 872 (bara), and ‘ty (hasah). Now the very fact that two words 
are used, and that, sometimes in the very same sentence, in describing the 
work of creation, is alone a proof that they have different significations, and 
so their distinctive meanings are preserved in their use throughout the narra 
tive ; bara being applied to the act of creation, hasah to the ordering or 
appointing or perfecting what had been created. Upon this distinction, as 
we shall see, some important points turn, and therefore the writer is anxious 
to make it appear that the two words are used promiscuously. 


“It has been matter of discussion amongst theologians, whether the word 
‘ created’ (Heb. bara), here (Gen. i. 1), means simply shaped or formed, or 
shaped and formed ont of nothing. From the use of the verb bara in other 
passages, it appears that it does not necessarily mean to make ont of nothing, 
but it certainly might impliedly mean this in a case so peculiar as the present” 
(p. 218). 

Now without attempting to decide this discussion, what we maintain 1s 
that throughout this narrative the distinction between the two words is con- 
stantly observed : bara signifying to create, hasah to set or appoint, or order, 
or form. We have the two words connected and contrasted in one passage, 
Gen. ii. 3, mie) opie xm (bara Elohim la-hasoth, “God created and 
made”) ; here the distinction is strikingly marked, unless we are prepared to 
say that they are a mere tautology. The Latin Vulgate renders it, “Quod 
creavit Deus ut faceret,” thus marking the distinction between bara and 
hasah, as it does throughout the whole of the first chapter, by the cor 
responding words creavit and fecit. We read in Poole on the passage :—t 

“ Creavit ut faceret, i.e., that he might perfect it, and fit and appoint it for his 
own peculiar use..... Creavit (he created), that is to say, on the first day 
out of nothing, that faceret (he might make), from it the works of the following 
days.” 

And in proof of the meaning of the word hasah, there is a reference 
2 Sam. xix. 24:—“ And Mephibosheth, the son of Saul, came down to meet 
the king, and had neither dressed his feet, nor trimmed his beard, &e.” In 
this verse, “neither dressed” “ nor trimmed” are the translations of the same 
words 72-Nh (velo-hasah), putting it beyond dispute that hasah does not 
signify to create. The verses referred to in a note, in order to prove that the 
words are used indiscriminately, prove the very opposite, they are verse 














* Darwin on the Origin of Species, ch. ix. Imperfection of the Geological Record. 

+ Creavit ut faceret, i.e., ut perficeret, et ad certam suum usum aptaret et destinaret. 
| facere significat. Creaverat ut perficeret, Belg. ut opus ilind ex quo nunc est ordine dispone , 
| ut aptaret et ornaret. Id. OT Sign. 2 Sam. xix. 24. Creavit scil. die primo ex nihilo, 
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96 and 27 of the first chapter. “ And God said, let us make (hasah) man in our 
image, after our likeness, and let them have dominion, &c. ;” “so God created 
para) man in his own image, in the image of God ereated (bara) he him ; 
male and female created (bara) he them.” In the 26th verse, we hear God 
taking counsel not simply to make man, but to set him forth, and appoint 
him with dominion in the earth ; but in the next verse the act of crea- 
tion is reeorded, and three times the word ®2 (bara) is repeated. This 
distinction between the words is important, as we shall see hereafter. 


“The earliest state of things,” as described in the second verse is then 
noticed. 


« According to the received translation, ‘ The earth was withont form, and void.’ 

het Jeremiah uses the same expression to describe the desolation of the 

earth’s surface occasioned by God’s wrath, and perhaps the words empiy and 

waste would convey to us at present something more nearly approaching the 

meaning of tohw va-bohu, than those which the translators have used” (pp. 218, 
219). 

The words “ empty and waste” do perhaps give us more nearly the meaning 
of the original. Some think the Septuagint rendering expresses it more 
fully —aéparog kai axaracktyaorog (invisible and unfurnished). This would 
well agree with the statement, “ darkness was upon the face of the deep.” 

The writer's comment on the last clause of the second verse, “ The spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters,” must be noted. 


«The earth itself is supposed to be submerged under the waters of the deep, 
over which the breath of God—the air or wind—flutters, while all is involved in 
darkness” (p. 219). 


We have here a good specimen of the author’s critical exegesis. The spirit 
of God is explained to be “the breath of God,” and this last is “the air or 
wind.” It is true, indeed, that the word ™ (ruach) signifies wind, as well as 
breath, soul, spirit ; but we defy a single passage to be produced where the 
words DPR IM (ruach Hlohim) signify anything but the Holy Spirit of God ; 
it is thus understood by the Fathers and the most learned Rabbins. The 
word “moved,” EY) (merachepheth), has also an important meaning,—it 
signifies agitation, and incubation, as a bird broods upon its nest. It comes 
from the verb 77) (rachaph), which, according to Gesenius, signifies “‘to be 
moved with affection ; Piel, to brood over young, to cherish young as an 
eagle * (Deut. xxxii. 11) ; figuratively of the Divine Spirit who brooded over 
the shapeless mass of the earth, cherishing and vivifying.” Thus the Spirit 
of God is represented as exercising his quickening power, impregnating the 
waters, so to speak, with the first germs of life. 

We come now to the first objection which the author brings against the 
Mosaic history. He says :— 

“The first special creative command is that which bids the light appear... . 
thus light and the measurement of time are represented as existing before the 
manifestation of the sun, and this idea, although repugnant to our modern know- 
ledge, has not in former times appeared absurd”’ (p. 219). 


And why should it be absurd, if, as he admits, 


“The water which now enwraps a large portion of the face of the globe must 
for ages have existed only in the shape of steam, floating above and enveloping 
the planet in one thick curtain of mist” (p. 214). 


While the earth was thus enveloped in a cloud of steam, would there not 
be light everywhere diftused, though the direct rays of the sun would not 
appear? That there should be light without the manifestation of the sun is 
too familiar a phenomenon to permit the idea to be regarded as “ repugnant 
to our modern knowledge.” But when the writer adds, “that the natural 
and primary meaning of the verse is that light existed before and independ- 
ently of the sun,” he simply assumes that the sun was not created until the 
fourth day, which, as we shall see, has not any foundation in truth. 

Another argument to prove that the Mosaic record is opposed to scientific 
truth is taken from the work of the second day, the formation of the 
firmament. The sacred historian is represented as describing the formation 
of “a solid vault,” in which the sun and stars are set, and the writer says 
that,— 

“No quibbling about the derivation of the word rakia, which is literally something 
beaten ont, can affect the explicit description of the Mosaic writer, contained in 
the words ‘the waters that are above the firmament,’ or avail to show that he 
was aware that the sky is but transparent space” (p. 220). 


Now, even if the Mosaic writer were not aware of this, suppose it be 
granted that he thought that the firmament was “a solid vault,” this would 
not affect the question, for it is not necessary that the inspired penmen 
should understand clearly the meaning of what they write. The question is, 
does the language of Scripture really describe it to be a solid vault? If this 
be the case, then we must admit that it is not scientifically correct. That 
such is the case is not, indeed, asserted by the writer, though implied in a 
passage evidently borrowed from Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” We 
shall give both passages, from the Dictionary and the Essay :— 


MR. GOODWIN’S ESSAY. DR. SMITH’S DICTIONARY.+ 


“The work of the second day of 
creation is to erect the vault of heaven 


«< This term was introduced into our 
language from the Vulgate, which gives 
(Heb. rakia; Gr. orepiwpa; Lat.firma- _firmamentum as the equivalent of the 

entum) which is represented as swup- ‘oreniwpa of the LXX. And the rekia 
porting an ocean of water above it. 27>) of the Hebrew text (Gen. i. 6) 
The waters are said to be divided, so ... . thevakia was created to support 
that some are below, some above the the upper reservoir (Ps. cxlviii. 4); 
vault. .... It is said to have pillars In keeping with this view, the 
aes 2), foundations (2 Sam. rakia was provided with 
ae doors (Ps. Ixxviii. 23), and (Gen. vii. 2) and doors (Ps. xxviii. 
rindows (Gen. vii. 2).” 23).” 

Now it is quite true that the Hebrew verb 2M (raka) means to expand 
by beating ; but it does not follow that rakia, the firmament, which is derived 
‘rol it, must therefore mean a solid vault beaten out ; on the contrary, “it 
is generally regarded as expressive of simple expansion.” And even if the 


windows 


> 
ern ’ ° . 
, Commotus est teneri amoris affectu . 


“Ut. XXXii. 11), translate de epiritu divino, qui rudi terre moli incubabat fovens et vivificans. 
Lericon 


' Dictionary of the Bible. By William Smith, LL.D, Art. “ Firmament,” 


Pi. incubuit pullis, forit pullos (aquila) 





idea of the word did embrace material solidity, we must remember that much 
of the language of Scripture is figurative and poetical. Job says, “ Hast thou 

read out (larekia) the sky as a molten looking-glass /” (xxxvii. 18). And 
Kzekiel says, “‘ The likeness of the firmament (rakia) was as the colour of the 
terrible crystal ;” “and above the firmament was the likeness of a throne, 
and upon the likeness of the throne was the likeness as the appearance of a 
man” (i. 22, 26); while Moses says, “ They saw the God of Israel ; and there 
was under his feet, as it were, a paved work of sapphire stone, and, as it 
were, the body of heaven in his clearness.” (Exod. xxiv. 10.) When Ezekiel 
then speaks of the firmament that was over the heads of the living creatures, 
upon which the throne rested, and was thus the sapphire pavement under 
Jehovah's feet, are we to suppose that he spoke of a material floor? As well 
does Milton, who, after describing the cherubim who wheel the chariot of 
ae, Rel ** Over their heads a crystal firmament, 


Whereon a oo hrone, inlaid with pure 
Amber, and colours of the show’ ry arch.""—‘‘ Paradise Lost,” vi. 157. 


Or Cowper, who thus addresses the stars :— 


——* Tell me, ye shining hosts 
That navigate a sea that knows no storms, 
Beneath a vault unsullied with a cloud.”—‘‘ The Task,” book v. 


Besides, not to speak of figurative or poetic language, if you always 
carry the full meaning of a word into its derivatives you will often be led 
into error, and it would be found that, in more cases than in the word 
firmament, words would not harmonize with scientific truth. This 
is well pointed out in the very article of Smith’s Dictionary, from which 
our author borrowed his objection about the rakia, Speaking of the very 
objection it says :— 

“Tn truth the same absence of philosophic truth may be traced throughout all 
the terms applied to this subject, and the objection is levelled rather against the 
principles of language than anything else. Examine the Latin calum («osdor), 
the ‘hollow place,’ or cave scooped out of solid space, or our ‘heaven,’ #e., 
what is heaped up; the Greek oipavog similarly significant of height (Polt. 
Etym. Forsch. I. 123); or the German ‘ himmel, from heimeln, to cover—the ‘ roof* 
which constitutes the ‘ heim’ or abode of man; in which there is a large amount 
of philosophical error.” 

We thus see how absurd it is to say that Scripture really describes the 
firmament as a solid vault because it speaks of its doors and windows, or 
because it is derived from a word which signifies to beat out. And that it 
was not intended to be so described appears from the very objection, for 
observe the author argues that the words “‘the waters that are above the firma- 
ment” plainly show that the Mosaic writer thought the firmament was a solid 

rault, and was not aware that it is but transparent space. But if this were so, if 

he thought it was a solid floor supporting the clouds, how could he represent 
it also as the receptacle of the sun and stars, for the slightest observation 
would show that these last are much higher than the clouds. We believe, 
then, that this objection about the solid vault is perfectly puerile. 

The third and last objection raised against the Mosaic record is founded 
on the alleged creation of the sun on the fourth day, in fact, it is but a repetition 
of the first objection already noticed with reference to the creation of light. 


“On the fourth day, the two great lights, the sun and moon, are made 
(Heb. hasah), and sect in the firmament of heaven to give light to the earth, but 
more particularly to serve as the means of measuring time, and of marking out 
years, days, and seasons. This is the most prominent office assigned to them 
(v.14—18). The formation of the stars is mentioned in the most cursory manner. 
It is not said out of what materials all these bodies were made; and whether the 
writer regarded them as already existing, and only waiting to have a proper place 
assigned them, may be open to question” (Pp. 220, 221). 


Here the writer speaks as if the sun, moon, and stars were represented as 
made and set in the firmament on the fourth day; but this is by no means 
the case. The creation of these heavenly bodies is recorded in the very open- 
ing verse of Revelation, “ In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” Does he forget that a little before he had stated, “the phrase ‘ the 
heaven and the earth’ is evidently used to signify the universe of things” 
(p. 218). We have already abundantly shown that the Hebrew verb 7 
(hasah) does not signify to create, but to make, finish, perfect, constitute, 
appoint, ordain, prepare. We would give one or two additional examples. 
* And he took butter and milk and the calf which he had dressed” (7@2) 
(Gen. xviii. 5); “And Samuel said unto the people, it is the Lord that 
advanced Moses and Aaron” (1 Sam. xii. 6). In the margin, for “ advanced” 
we read made; in the Hebrew it is 722. Once more, speaking of the 
house of Jonathan, and of Jeremiah being confined in it, it is said, “ for 
they had made (2) that the prison” (Jer. xxxvii. 15). In these pas- 
sages we see that the word signifies to prepare, to ordain, or advance, to 
appoint. On the fourth day, then, God made the glories of the heavens 
appear, and ordained them in their several courses, to order the seasons, and 
rule the night and the day,— 

**for yet the sun 
Was not; she in a cloudy tabernacle 
Sojourned the while.’’—‘‘ Paradise Lost,” Book vii. 247. 

Hitherto, though the earth enjoyed the influence of the sun, it was so 
enveloped bya thick curtain of cloud, that the direct rays of the sun did not 
penetrate or reach it, but now this curtain is rolled aside, and the heavens, in 
all their grandeur and magnificence, appear, the bright orb of day shines in 
unclouded splendour, while the moon and stars sit like a diadem of glory on 
the brow of night. How truly ridiculous, then, is it to hear the author of 
this Essay add, after saying it may be a question whether the Mosaic writer re- 
garded the heavenly bodies as already existing, and were only waiting for a 
‘* proper place” to be assigned them : 

* At any rate, their allotted receptacle, the firmament, was not made until the 
second day, nor were they set in it until the fourth” (p. 221). 

If they already existed when there was no receptacle for them, we should 
like to know where they were kept till the fourth day ; but so completely 
has the idea taken possession of his mind that the firmament is a solid vault 
in which the stars were set as nails, that he cannot conceive that from the 
beginning the stars shone through the depths of space, though not till the 
second day was there an atmosphere round the globe, and not till the fourth 
day did the direct rays of light reach the earth through ite covering of cloud. 
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In connection with this the author makes a remark by which he evidently 
intends to suggest an additional difficulty, but which strongly confirms the 
truth of our views ; after saying that the stars were not set in the firmament 


until the fourth day, he 


“Vegetation, be it observed, having already commenced on the third, and, 


therefore, independently of the warming influence of the sun” (p. 221). 


True, indeed, the characteristic of the third day is its luxuriant vegetation, 
but this was by no means independent of the warming influence of the sun, 


for though its rays were veiled, itg heat was felt just as now when we have a close 


atmosphere and clouded sky. Besides at that period the tepid waters on the 
surface of the globe must have constantly exhaled heated vapour, and thus 


the very conditions necessary for the production of the rank. luxuriant 


vegetation of the carboniferous era were present, heat, moisture, and shade. 
We have thus examined the only objections that have or can be urged 

against the Mosaic record, and to what do they amount? Just two fictions ; 

one that the firmament is declared to be a solid vault ; the other, that the 


sun, moon, and stars are said not to have been created till the fourth day ; 


fictions to which the objector’s own fancy, and not the Word of God, has 
given birth. How baseless, then, is the statement that the Mosaic record 
contradicts the facts of geology. If it be so, why is it not plainly shown ? 
why are not some other proofs produced than these childish ones that crumble 


that what one who was no sciolist in geology said of it is true :-— 


* “Rightly understood, I knaw not a single scientific truth that militates | 


against even the minutest or least prominent of its details!” 


When, then, every attempt has failed to establish any real contradiction 
between Genesis and geology, when the objector is unable to point out a 
positive discrepancy between the facts of science and ,the records of revela- 
tion, we need not be at all concerned could it be shown that every effort 
hitherto made to trace their perfect harmony has failed, or even that it is not 

ible to form a theory to which some objection could not be brought. it 
is enough for us to know that there is such an agreement, that the two records 
cannot be proved to be at variance. It would be unreasonable to suppose 
that in a revelation so brief as is that of the first chapter of Genesis—not 
intended to teach physieal sciences, though, we believe, intended to make 
known the sublime mystery of creation—a subject so vast, embracing the 
origin of all things, the history of ages, the beginning and progress of life 
upon this planet, could or would be so fully detailed as to leave no point un- 
explained, no question upon which a difficulty could be raised. It would be 
absurd to expect that the whole) history of the globe as it is written on the 
rocks, that every truth recorded on those vast and stony pages, should find a 
place in the brief narrative of Moses ; but it is a marvellous proof of the 
inspiration of that narrative that in it that history is epitomised and-given 
as it were in miniature, and that as both science and scriptural knowledge 
advance, so that both the facts of geology and the teaching of Genesis are 
better understood, the enemies of revelation are now compelled to acknow- 
ledge that, to a certain extent, an agreement exists between them. 

This is confessed by the author of the Essay, though he is careful to remind 
us that “the agreement is far from exact.” We shall therefore proceed to 
consider his objections to what he terms “conciliation theories,” and we shall 
then endeavour to show that the agreement is more exact than he is willing 
to allow. He confines himself to the discussion of two of those theories: 
one, that connected with the mame of Chalmers; the other, that which, 
though not originated, has been recently more fully developed by Hugh 
Miller. 

“ Two modes of conciliation have been propounded, which have enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity, and to these two we shall confine our attention. The first 
is that originally brought into vogae by Chalmers, and adopted by the late Dr. 
Buckland, in his ‘ Bridgewater Treatise,’ and which is probably still received by 
many as a sufficient solution of all difficulties” (p. 224). 

Nothwithstanding this statement, we do not believe there are many who 
have studied the subject who still think that the theory alluded to can now 
be maintained. Suited as it was, when propounded by the eminent Scotch 
divine, to the then existing state of geological knowledge, the facts which are 
now made familiar by the progress of that science prove that it must be 
abandoned ; nor need we be at all concerned at this, as we before observed, 
for we are not contending for the infallibility of interpreters, but for the 
truth of the Mosaic narrative. The principle of the theory was briefly this : 
the first verse of Genesis announces the creation of the universe by God “ in 
the beginning.” When that beginning was we are not told ; “the writings 
of Moses do not fix the antiquity of the globe.” The second verse describes 
the state of the earth on the evening of the first day of the six in which God 
prepared it as a habitation for man ; between these two periods ages and ages 
of undefined duration passed, in which earth must have been inhabited by 
living creatures, and during which the physical operations which geolo 
reveals were going on ; but of these it was said we have no notice in Genesis. 
The second verse regards the earth in its last great ruin, all life obliterated, 
and light eclipsed ; till at length, in the third verse, God arises to bring life, 
and beauty, and order, out of this dark and confused chaos, and in six natural 
days accomplishes his work, and creates the vegetable and animal life that is 
now upon this planet. Such is the idea of the first theory which, as we have 
said, when proposed, was sufficient to show that there need be no necessary 
contradiction between geology and Scripture ; but this was by excluding from 
Genesis all reference to the ages in which the facts of geology were accumu- 
lated, and therefore it could never appeal to that science as we do this day to 
witness to the truth of revelation. But while we do not maintain this theory, 
we would notice the objection urged against it in this Essay. Referring to 
the question he had previously touched upon with reference to the meaning 
of the word bara, the writer says :— 


“ But the difficulty of giving to it the interpretation contended for by Dr. 
Buckland, and of uniting with this the assumption of a six days’ ‘creation,’ such 
as that described in Genesis, at a comparatively recent period, lies in this, that 
the heaven itself is distinctly said to have been formed by the division of the 
waters on the second day. Consequently, during the indefinite ages which 
elapsed from the primal creation of matter until the first Mosaic day of creation ; 








* Hugh Miller, The Testimony of the Rocks, Lect. IV. 
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there was no sky, no local habitation for the sun, moon, and stars, even 
those bodies to have been included in the original material” (p. 226). 


We really find it hard to believe that this objection can be serions} 
urged ; it is but the repetition of the objection before made to the Moeai, 
record itself, on the ground that if the sun had been created in the 


ning, or even on the first day, its “allotted receptacle” was not made unti} 


the second day, nor was it placed in it till the fourth; so now it is q 
that ages could not have elapsed between the primal creation and the six 
days of the Mosaic history, because the sun would have had no local habita. 
tion. Why does not the first verse, which describes the primal creation, say 
that in the beginning God created the heaven? Does the: writer really 
think that the regions of space im which the sun and stars are were 
on the second day out of the waters, or that this is stated to beso? [tig 
the formation of our atmospheri¢ heaven that is described by the: division 
of the waters, and not those distant regions of space, above which surely no 
waters of :our..globe were ever gathered. The alleged fallacy in Dr. Buck. 
land’s argument is, then, after all, a truth that from the beginning the sideriaj 
heavens were raised above the earth, even before our atmospheric heavens 
were formed. 

But though this objection to the theory be frivolous, there is, in truth, 
serious one, which proves that it cannot be maintained. The theory 


at the touch of the most obvious criticism? Till this be done we shall believe | Poses that, at the commencement of the first day of creation, the earth was 


the tomb of extinct races; that after being for ages the abode of life, the 
habitation of successive tribes of living creatures, it was reduced to a chaotic 
state of death and darkness, so that all life perished from off it, thus leaving 
a mighty chasm between the creations of past ages, and the more recent ones 
of the human period. But geology does not support this view. On the 
contrary, if shows that from the first dawn of life upon the planet. unti] 
man ap a chain of life stretches across the gulf of time, broken 
indeed here and there in its links, but still rendered continuous by new 
formations. 

~~“ Ttis,* says Hugh Miller,* “a great fact; now fully established in the course 
of geological discovery, that between the plants which, in the present time, cover 
the earth, and the animals which inhabit it, and the animals and plants of the 
later extinct creations, there occutred no break or blank, but that, on the con. 
trary, many of the existing organisms were contemporary during the morning of 
their being, with many of the extinct ones during the evening of theirs. Woe 
know further, that not a few of the shells which now live on our coasts, and 
several of even the wild animals which continue to survive amid our tracts of hill 
and forest, were in existence many ages ere the human age began. Instead 
of dating their beginning only a single natural day, or at most two natural 
days, in advance of man, they must have preceded him by many thonsands 
of years,” 


It is evident from this, that a theory which represents the present creation 
as the work ‘of six natural days, and which cuts it off by an unbridged 
stream of death from the past, does not satisfy the demands of science, and 
cannot be maintained. | 

We proceed now to the second theory noticed in the Essay, which though 
objected to equally with the former by the writer, in truth not only meets all 
the requirements of the facts of geology, but shows a perfect harmony exist- 
ing between them and the Mosaie record. This theory is that whith, as we 
have already said, oa not first proposed by Hugh Miller, has been by 
him fully and.beautifully developed. It regards the first chapter of Genesis 
as a brief account of the work of creation from the beginning down to the 
time when man appeared upon the earth made in the image of God. Accord- 
ing to it we have, in the opening language of Revelation, not only an 
announcement that in the beginning the universe was created by God, but 
also the history of our globe traced cm its primzeval state of chaos down- 
ward along the mighty roll of ages, during which the Divine power was in 
activity, creating and fashioning it as the home of that being who was to be 
its ruler and head. Now of course, as we have already observed, it would be 
absurd to expect that every discovery of geology should have been revealed 
in Genesis ; that in a few verses of the word of God, the history of indefinite 
ages should have been recorded as it is on the rocks. We may, therefore, 
readily admit that creations have taken place, and convulsions happened, 
and strata been formed, of which no mention is made. But what we main- 
tain is that, amid unnumbered changes, and multiplied formations, and 
numerous periods, the geologic ages are divided into three grand and distinctly 
marked epochs of creation, and that to these epochs what may be called the 
three creation days of Genesis correspond, these three creation days declaring 
that vegetable and animal life appeared on the earth in the exact order which 
naturalists have independently arranged. While geology also proves that 
the works of the other three days connected not with earthly creations, but 
with changes in the firmamental heavens, were and must have been effected 
at the very periods assigned in the Mosaic record. Hugh Miller confines 
himself to establish the remarkable correspondence existing between the 
three geological periods, and the three creation days, while his works furnish 
hints and facts which enable us to trace a beautiful and marvellous agreement 
between what Genesis tells us with reference to the three other days, and 
geology proves must have taken place, an agreement if possible more striking, 
because not at first sight so visibly marked. 

We shall first consider the three great geological periods spoken of by 
Hugh Miller, and in doing so we shall direct attention chiefly to the portions of 
his work referred to or quoted in the Essay. After remarking “ that it has 
been held by accomplished philologists that the days of the Mosaic creation 
may be regarded, without doing violence to the genius of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, as successive periods of great extent,” he proceeds :— 

*“ Waiving, however, the question as a philological one, and simply holding, with 
Cuvier, Parkinson, and Silliman, that each of the siz days of the Mosaic narra 
tive in the first chapter was what is assuredly meant by the day referred to in the 


| second—not natural days, but lengthened periods—I find myself called on, a8 4 


geologist, to account for but three of the six. Of the period during which light 
was created—of the period during which a firmament was made to separate the 
waters from the waters—or of the period during which the two great lights o 
the earth, with the other heavenly bodies, became visible from the earth’s surface, 
we need expect to find no record in the rocks.” 


This is true in one sense, for as they were periods distinguished by heavenly 








* The Testimony of the Rocks, Lecture III., The two Records. 
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enomena, not earth- 
9 creations, earth’s 
grata would have no 
direct visible records 
of them; yet, as we 
shall see, the facts of 
these phenomena, the 
formation of light on 
the first day, of the 
frmament on the se- 
cond, and the heavenly 
bodies becommg vi- 
gible on the fourth, are 
strikingly witnessed to 
by the vegetable and 
animal organisms ex- 
isting in those periods. 
But Hugh Miller, con- 
fining himself to the 
three great epochs cha- 
racterized by distinet 
types of life, pro- 
ceeds :— 


«The geologist, in his 
attempts to collate the 
Divine with the geolo- 
gic record, has, I repeat, 
only three of the six 

riods of creation to 
account for—the period 
of plants, the period of 
great sea monsters and 
creeping things, and 
the period of cattle and 
beasts of the earth. He 
is called on to question 
his systems and forma- 
tions regarding the re- 
mains of these three 
great periods, and of 
these only. And the 
question once fairly 
stated, what, I ask, is 
the reply? All geolo- 
gists agree in holding 
that the vast geological 
scale naturally divides 
itself into three great 
parts. There are many 
lesser divisions— divi- 


sions into systems, 
formations, deposits, 
beds, strata; but the 


monster divisions, in 
each of which we find 
a type of life so unlike 
that of the others, that 
even the unpractised 
eye can detect the dif- 
ference, are simply three 
—the PaL*ozoic, or 
oldest fossiliferous divi- 
sion; the SEconpary, 
or middle fossiliferous 
division; and the Trr- 
TIARY, or latest fossili- 
ferous division.” 


He then describes 
the prominent and dis- 
tinguishing features of 
these divisions. This 
description is quoted 
at length in the Essay. 
We must also give 
Some extracts from 
it :-— 


“In the first or Pale- 
oz0ic divisions we find 
corals, crustaceans, mol- 
luscs, fishes, and in its 
later formation a few 
reptiles. But none of 
these classes of organ- 
isms give its leading 
character to the Palawo- 
40ic; they do not consta- 


tute its prominent feature, or render it more remarkable as a scene of life than any 
of the divisions which followed. That which chiefly distinguished the Palaeozoic | 
from the Secondary and Tertiary peri RA. it 
emphatically the period of plants--of ‘herbs yielding seed after their kind.” In 
no other age did the world ever witness such a flora; the youth of the earth was 
peculiarly a green and umbrageous youth—a youth of dusk and tangled forests, 
of huge pines and stately araucarians, of the reed-like calamite, the tall tree- 
‘ern, the sculptured sigillaria, and the hirsute lepidodendron, &c. 
“The middle great period of the geologist—that of the second division—pos- 
sessed, like the earlier one, its herbs and plants, but they were of a greatly less 
uxuriant and conspicuous character than their predecessors, and no longer formed 
the prominent trait or feature of the creation to which ‘they belonged. The period 
had also its corals, its crustaceans, its molluscs, its fishes, and, in some one or two 
“xceptional instances, its dwarf mammals. 
~the existences in which it excelled every other creation, earlier or later—were 
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ods was ITS GORGEOUS FLORA. 


But the grand existences of the age 


remains of the gigantic 


It was 
and sea, and air. 


flora of the primary pé 
the second division, and there we behold the 
creeping things, the lizards and winged dragons that tenanted the land, 
We proceed to the third division, and we meet the 
skeletons of the huge mammals, the beasts of the earth after their kind 
while at the head of this division our eye is attracted by the skeleton man 
entombed in the limestone of Gaudaloupe. 
pression on our minds, and we turn to the Mosaic record and read of the three 
great days of creation of things on earth ; that on the first God created “ herbs 
| and trees yielding seed after their kind ”’ that on the second He created fow!] 

to fly above the earth, creeping creatures and sea monsters ; that on the third 

He created the beasts of the earth and cattle after their kind ; while, last of 

all, He formed man ; we feel it is not without reason that Hugh Miller asks 

“ whether the Mosaic account of creation could be rendered more essentially 


‘riod. We 
great sea-monsters 


itshuge creeping things, 
its enormous monsters 
of the deep, and, as 
shown by the impres- 
sions of their footprints 
stamped upon therocks, 
its gigantic birds. _ It 
was peculiarly the age 
of egg-bearing animals, 
winged and wingless. 
Its wonderfal whales, 
not, however, as now, 
of the mammalian, but 
of THE REPTILIAN CLASS, 
ichthyosaurs, plesios- 
aurs, and coetiosaurs, 
must have tempested 
the deep; its creeping 
lizards and crocodiles, 
such as the teleosaurus, 
megalosaurus, and igua- 
nodon—creatures some 
of which more than 
rivalled the existing 
elephant in height, and 
greatly more than rival- 
led him in bulk—must 
have crowded the plains 
or haunted by myriads 
the rivers of the period ; 
and we know that tho 
footprints of at least one 
of its many birds are of 
fully twice the size of 
those made by the horse 
or camel,” &c. 

“The Tertiary period 
had also its prominent 
class of existences. Its 
flora seems to have been 
no more conspicuous 
than that of the present 
time, its reptiles occupy 
a very subordinate 
place, but ITS BEASTS 
OF THE FIELD were by 
far the most wonder- 
fully developed, both in 
size and numbers, that 
ever appeared upon 
earth. Its mammoths 
and its mastodons, its 
rhinoceroses and _ its 
hippopotami, its enor- 
mous dinotherium and 
colossal megatherium, 
greatly more than 
equalled in bulk the 
hugest mammals of the 
present time, and vastly 
exceeded them in num- 
ber,” &e. 

Nor is this a mere 
fanciful description, an 
arbitrary arrangement 
for which there is no 
real foundation. He 
brings us to the British 
Museum, whose noble 
gallery is stored with 
the exhumed remains 
of former ages, and as 
he conducts us through 
its compartments he 
points out to us, as 
he did to the wonder- 
ing mechanics, the or- 
ganisms of the three 


great geological pe- 
riods. Wethere have 


arranged before our 
eye, as in the annexed 
diagram (No. L), the 
order of creation, and 
the types of life which 
in succession were 
dominant in the earth. 
First we see the 
proceed to 
and 


’ 


And when these have left their im- 
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true than we actually find it to the history of creation geologically ascer- 
tained ?” 

Now we may well inquire how does the writer of the Essay attempt to 
meet these remarkable facts? He is, in truth, compelled to admit them ; 
though, to save appearances, he brings one or two trifling objections, which, 
being easily removed, leave the demonstration confessedly unassailable. He 
says :-— 

“ Now these facts do certainly tally to some extent with the Mosaic account, 
which represents fish and fowl as having been produced from the waters on the 
fifth day, reptiles and mammals from the earth on the sixth, and man as made 
last of all. The agreement, however, is far from exact, as, according to geo- 
logical evidence, reptiles would appear to have existed ages before birds and 
mammals, whereas here the creation of birds is attributed to the fifth day, that 
of reptiles to the sixth. There remains, moreover, the insuperable difficulty 
of the plants and trees being represented as made on the third day, that is, 
more than an age before fishes and birds, which is clearly not the case” 
(pp. 239, 240). 


Again, further on, he writes :— 


“Thus, by dropping the invertebrata, and the early fishes and reptiles of the 
Paleozoic period, as inconspicuous and of little account, and bringing prominently 
forward the carboniferous era which succeeded them as the most characteristic 
feature of the first great division, by classing the great land reptiles of the 
secondary period with the moving creatures of the waters (for in the Mosaic 
account it does not appear that any inhabitants of the land were created on 
the fifth day), and heeding the fact that terrestrial reptiles seem to have pre- 
ceded birds in their order of appearance upon earth, the geologic divisions 
are tolerably well assimilated to the third, fifth, and sixth Mosaic days” 
(p. 246). 

In both these passages the same objection is s While in the first 

ssage he mentions another which he calls insuperable, but which in part 
is false, and in part is answered by himself; he says plants and trees are 
“represented as made on the third day—that is, more than an age before 
fishes and birds, which is clearly not the case.” When a person undertakes to 
write upon a subject, especially when he brings objections against the matured 
views of an author who is a master of his science, he should be careful what 





he says. “ Plants, even those of the third day, were made an age hefore 
birds. The first appearance of birds is in the Lias formation, and there only 


by their footprints.” No fossil remains are found earlier than the chalk. 
Again, it is true indeed that fish were made before the third day, but so 
were plants, but both were comparatively insignificant ; and so, as the writer 
himself observes, “the fishes of the Paleozoic age are dropped as of little 
account.” He should, therefore, have remembered, that Miller speaks not 
of all vegetable and animal life as it appeared from the hour that the Spirit 
of God brooded on the waters, but of the prominent creatures by which 
the three periods are distinguished; and accordingly it is true that 
the age of plants preceded the age of fish. But his chief objection, the one 
he twice repeats, is that the Mosaic account represents reptiles as having 
been maa’ on the sixth day, while geological evidence proves that they 
existed ages before mammals. But he himself saw that this is no objection, 
he saw the answer to it, and in trying to hide it he makes it known, for he 
says that the great geologic divisions may be ‘tolerably assimilated to the 
third, fifth, and sixth Mosaic days ; “the great land reptiles of the secondary 
period” must be classed ‘‘ with the moving creatures of the waters” of the 
tifth day ; this is so, but, as an objection to it, he adds, “in the Mosiac 
account it does not appear that any inhabitants of the land were created on 
the fifth day” (p.246). Here is his error and mistake, for the secondary 
period was distinguished by its threefold reptiles, marine, terrestrial, and 
winged saurians. Its marine saurians were huge monsters, the Icthyosaurus 
and Plesiosaurus, amphibious reptiles that swarmed forth ‘from ‘the waters, 
creeping sometimes on the shores and onanipy margins of rivers and Jakes, 
while even the terrestrial reptiles, the Iguanodon ané the Megalesaurus, were 
adapted to the water as well as land. Aceordi the Mosaic account of the 
fifth day is, that on it the waters swarmed forth reptiles, that fowl were made 
to fly through the open heaven, and ‘that Ged created sea monsters. 
The word translated “ bring forth abundantly,” =" (jisherctew), wignities to 
bubble forth ; it is applied, Psalm ov. 30, ‘to ‘the ‘hrmging forth from the 
waters frogs upon the land of Egypt; again, the werél translated “moving 
creature,” VTS (sherets), signifies “ a aernrue,” ‘this is the marginal ing, 
and is continually rendered creepmg ¢thimg im our version (Gen. wii. 21, 
Levit. v. 2, &c.), while, again, the word translated “ whales,” Ora 
(tanninim), signifies “ sea monsters ;” thus, in Isaiah xxvii. 11, it is translated 
“the dragon,” and is said to be inthe sea. Such being themeaning of :the 
words, we ask what more accurate deseription could there be given of the:crea- 
tions of the secondary period than this in the Mosuicrecord of thework of the 
fifth day? 

But now this whole interpretation of the first dh: of Genesis is 
assailed on another and more impertant ground. It evidently assumes that 
the six days are not literal days of four and twenty hours, but wast gedlegical 
periods. And arguing from this, the writer thinks he ‘has-overthrown the 
whole system. 

* Although there is a superficial resemblance in the Mosaic accent to thataf 
the geologists, it is evident that the bare theory that a“day’ means en age, or 
immense geological period, might be made to yield some rather strange results” 
(p. 240). 

Then, referring to Hugh Miller’s statement that philologists hold that the 


days of the Mosaic creation may be regarded as lengthened periods without | : oo ade a 
| pretation of Genesis does not depend upon the truth of this view. 


doing violence to the Hebrew language, he says, “ We do not believe that 
there is any ground for this doctrine,’ yet he adds in the very next 
sentence :— 

“The word ‘day’ is certainly used occasionally in particular phrases, in an 
indefinite manner, not only in Hebrew, but other languages. As for instance, 
Gen. xxxix. 2: ‘ About this time ’—Heb., literally, ‘ About this day.’ ” 


We may then confidently affirm that, without doing violence to Scripture, 
we may understand by a day some period of undefined duration, but which 
stands connected with particular events. Thus we read of “ the day of sal- 
vation,” of “the day of the Lord ;” and in one verse of the Mosaic record it 


clearly is used in this sense : “ These are the generations of the heavens and 





————= 
of ‘the earth, when they were created in the day that the Lord God made the 
earth and the heavens” (ch. ii, 4). Two objections, however, are urged by 
the author against regarding the six days of creation as lengthened iods of 
duration. The first is made by Arehdeacon Pratt, in his “ Science and 
Scripture not at Variance,” from whence it is quoted. It is founded on the 
fact that the work of creation on six days is.made the ground of the instity- 


tion of the Sabbath day. 


** Archdeacon Pratt, treating on the same subject, says (p. 41, note) :— Were 
there no other ground of objection to this mode of interpretation, I think th, 
wording of the fourth commandment is clearly opposed to it: Ex. xx. 8, Rp 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy. (9.) Six days shalt thou labour and do 
all thy work. (10.) But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy Goq 
Tn it, thou shalt not do any work, &c. (11.) For in six days the Lord mag, 
heaven and earth, the sea and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day ; 
wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it.’ . 

“ Ts it not a harsh and forced interpretation to suppose that the six days jp 
v. 9 domnotamean‘the same as the six days in v. 11, but that in this last 
‘they mean six periods ? In reading through the eleventh verse, it is ext 
difficult to believe that the seventh day is a long period, and the Sabbath day an 
ordinary day; that is, that the same word, day, should be used in two sno) 
totally different senses in the same short sentence, and without any explanation” 
(p. 241). 

Now we believe that this, instead of presenting a real difficulty, affords a 
strong confirmation of the truth of the very theory objected to. In six @ays 
we are told, the Lord made heaven and earth, .and rested the seventh day. But 
did Ged rest from his work of creation only for four-and-twenty hours ? No- 
this is God’s rest. : ever since man was created He has ceased from his works, 
His day of rest is the world’s day of labour—a lengthened period,—and gp 
His days of working were lengthened periods. But during the world’s day 
of labour, God has divided man’s short span of life into brief periods of 
service, and ordained that as He, with whom a thousand years are as a day, 
worked for six vast periods and rested the seventh, so man should work 
every six of the days of his life, and rest every seyenth. And we cannot but 
note the marked distinction (Exod. xx. 11), where it is said that the Lond 
rested the seventh day, but for man sanctified the Sabbath day. And this 
view of God’s working and rest is established by the reasoning in the fourth 
chapter of Hebrews. , 

But another objection is brought by the writer of the Essay which it is 
necessary to consider, because our whole argument rests upon this theory 
that a “day” means a geological period. After saying that such a theory “might 
be made to yield some rather strange results,” he asks,“ what becomes of 
the-evening-and morning of which each day is said to have consisted? Was 
each geologic age divided into two long intervals, one all darkness, the other 
alllight ?” This certainly at first sight appears to be a difficulty, but it is 
only apparent. Two answers may be given to it, by either of which it is 
entirely removed, ‘One is that adopted by Hugh Miller, and worked out by 
him at considerable length. It is drawn from the supposed mode in which 
the Revelation was given to Moses, viz., by vision. The idea is that the 
whole of what he describes in the first chapter of Genesis was made to pass 
before him in a series of prophetic visions revealing the past ; that the six 
great periods of creation were presented like the magnificent pictures of a 
diorama ; that like a series, so to speak, of dissolving views, these pictures 
succeeded each other, darkness closing in on one, and then the next brighten- 
ing up before the Seer’s vision, it in turn to have the curtain of night 
drawn around it, till at length the whole work of God’s creation, the mighty 
events of ages, were revealed to Moses in a vision of six succeeding days of 
morning and evening. Now we believe that this view of the way in which 
this Revelation was conveyed is not only possible, but highly probable. We 
dnow that God has thus revealed himself to his servants. The Book of Revela- 
‘tion ds one series of visual representations—prophetic pictures which passed 
before the eye of the exile in Patmos. “I looked,” “I saw,” “ He showed 
me,” is the in which St. John continually intimates the visions that 
were vouchsafed tohim. St. Peter in a vision saw a great sheet let down to 
earth, in which were all:manner of beasts and creeping things and fowls of 
the air. Daniel by awseries of visions learned the history and destiny of 
nations, visions which ‘Gabriel calls “the vision of the evening and mom- 
ing.” And ito bri is will nearer, Moses himself received from God ina 
vision the pattern of the tabernacle and all its furniture, while at the same 
time He spake unto him, “See that thou make all things according to the 
pattern showed to thee imthe mount” (Heb. viii. 5). Does it not then seem 
more than probaiile that this Revelation concerning the creation was coU- 
municated to Moses, not by an insensible though miraculous impressio2 
on his mind, but by visible representations and an audible voice, 
that wrapt him, like Peter, in a trance, that both the eye and ear of the 
sacred writer were engaged, and that he here records the things he had 
seen and heard. We anay add that the whole style and form of the narm- 
tive seem to justify this view ; and were it necessary we could point out 
severd] incidleutadlemcumstances that may be-explained by it. Accordingly 
is the wiew hdl nat ouly by Hugh Miller, but by Chalmers, Pye Smith, Dr 
Kurtz, Professor Hitchcock, and other learned and eminent writers, And be 
it observed, that it campletely disposes of the question, “‘ What becomes 
the evening andl mornimg ef which each day is said to have consisted!” For 
then, whether or not Moses was aware—and this is a matter of no coms 
quence—that each of his visions of the evening and the morning corresponded 
to a lengthened period in the ages of creation, he describes accurately what 
he had seen. ; 

But now we wish most particularly to declare that the truth of eo 

oses 
may or may not have received this revelation by vision, and yet the theory 
that a “ day ” means an age will remain unchanged ; for, taking the language 
of Scripture literally, it is not true that each day is said to have consisted o 
the evening and the morning. We have the literal rendering of the original 
given in the margin, “And the evening was, and the morning was.” 42° 


words in the Hebrew are We FY ¥Y277) 2y71—literally, “And evens 


| was, and morning was, day first.” Does this say that the first day ¥* 


composed of a single evening and morning? By no means; it _rathet 
intimates that from the moment when God said, “ Let there be light,’ ther 
was, by the earth’s rotation, a succession of day and night throughout ™ 


geologic periods. 
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DIAGRAM II. 
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We have thus fairly stated every objection that has been or can be brought, 
and we believe fully answered them. We feel confident that no unprejudiced 
person who sets himself thoroughly to understand the subject, will think that 
Genesis and geology are opposed ; but that, on the contrary, it will be 
acknowledged that a remarkable agreement exists between the records of both. 


darkness. “ AND Gob SAID, LET THERE BE LIGHT, AND THERE WAS LIGHT. 
AND EVENING WAS, AND MORNING wAs,—DAY FIRST.” 


II. 


Now, instead of a globe enveloped in steam, there was a world on which 


This has been already seen in the three great periods during which plants, | light every morning rose. There were seaweeds and fish in the seas ; Trilo- 


reptiles, and animals were created, corresponding to the Third, Fifth, and Sixth 
of the Mosaic days. To these three Hugh Miller confined his attention ; but 
he pointed out that the first, second, and fourth days have also their corre- 





bites also, with eyes of beautifully-formed lenses, showing that light reached 
them in the deep, and Placoid fish, clothed in armour of enamelled plates, 
fitted for tepid seas. As the Silurian ages rolled by, the masses of watery 


sponding periods in the geologic ages; and his works, and those of other | rapour were collected together above, and formed in the upper regions into 


geologists, supply the materials by which a beautiful and perfect harmony may 
be established between them. This has been done in an interesting little 
book, “Sermons in Stones,” by D. M‘Causland, though the third and fourth 
days are not correctly distinguished. We shall endeavour, as briefly as pos- 
sible, to give a view of the whole, from the first dawn of life upon our planet 
antil the creation of man. And we shall be enabled to do so the better by 
means of the annexed diagram (No. II.). It may be considered as a matter of 
certainty that our globe was once a fluid mass, its lowest rocks being rendered 
plastic by the action of heat. It is an oblate spheroid ; the form it has been 
proved a fluid globe in rotation would assume, the centrifugal force making 
the diameter somewhat greater according to the velocity than the axis of 
rotation. Such was its condition when, in THE BEGINNING, God created it, 
By the motion of this fluid mass through space, and the process of radiation, 
\ts outer surface became gradually cooler, and its matter condensed. Thus 
the shell or crust of the earth was formed which now confines the inner 
molten mass, and is the base on which the stratified rocks were laid. This 
inner crust is of no regular formation, but an agglomeration of mineral sub- 
stances combined in a state of crystallisation. During this process of refri- 
Seration the gases of the molten mass which, under the action of intense heat, 
lose their affinity, became chemically united, and thus, by the combination 
of oxygen and hydrogen, waters covering the globe were formed. While the 
ocean being even at its surface at boiling heat, a dense and thick volume of 
steam surrounded the globe, wrapping it in impenetrable darkness. Such is 
the testimony of geology and science as to the original state of the earth, and 
the same is the testimony of Scripture. “ The earth was without form and 
oo or empty and waste), AND DARKNESS WAS UPON THE FACE OF THE 
oe it may be well to observe, that while many, if not all of these 
‘perations were effected by what are termed natural causes, these secondary 
pron must be immediately ascribed to the Great First ( ‘ause. His creative 
power was in exercise. ‘Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, they are created ; 
a sg the face of the earth.” This is the work in which God is 
ne ve a elng engaged, when it is said, THE SPmRIT or GOD BROODED 
*N THE FACE OF THE WATERS.” The Spirit of God impregnated the dark 


Waters with the first germs of life. Accordingly, towards the close of this | 











| ° . 
\dense clouds, while a transparent atmosphere encircled the earth; for 


“GoD SAID, LET THERE BE A FIRMAMENT (margin, expansion) IN THE MIDST 
OF THE WATERS, AND LET IT DIVIDE THE WATERS FROM THE WATERS,"— 
DAY SECOND. 

II. 

Then a period was ushered in which all geologists agree was one cha- 
racterized by great natural convulsions. Hitherto, though rocky islands and 
bleak and barren mountain-tops may have appeared, yet the waters circled 
the earth, but now by volcanic agency many of the most important mountain 
ranges were upheaved, the waters of the great deep were gathered together 
into their channels, and land clothed with rich vegetation appeared. Here, 
in the Devonian period, we learn, on the authority of Sir R. Murchison, the 
first traces of land plants are to be found, seanty indeed at the beginning, 
but gradually increasing as we ascend upward to the coal formation, till at 
last, in the Carboniferous era, we are surrounded by its vast and luxuriant 
flora, its ferns, its mosses, its enormous Lapidodendrons, its gigantic Sigil- 
laria ; for God had said, “ Lev THE WATERS BE GATHERED TOGETHER UNTO 
ONE PLACE, AND LET THE DRY LAND APPEAR. LET THE EARTH BRING FORTH 
GRASS, THE HERB YIELDING SEED AFTER HIS KIND, AND THE TREE YIELDING 
FRUIT AFTER HIS KIND, WHOSE SEED WAS IN ITSELF UPON THE EARTH,” 
DAY THIRD. 

IV. 

And now a period followed, comparatively of short duration, having but 
few organic remains, but in which geology and science demonstrate an 
important change must have taken place. It iscertain that up to the close 
of the Carboniferous era the direct rays of the sun had not reached the earth. 
Various scientific considerations and geological facts tend to this conclusion. 
The rank and suceulent nature of the vegetation of the period shows that 
the conditions of climate and atmosphere in which it was developed were 
those of great heat, shade, and moisture. And to secure these conditions 
the earth must have been encircled by a densely clouded firmament. It is 
known from tropical plants being uniformly distributed over all latitudes, 
that throughout the Carboniferous period, at least, a tropical and uniform 
temperature was spread over the whole earth; there were no seasons, no 


mae at the top of the Azoic or Cambrian rocks, the first dawn of life upon | winter, no isothermal lines, the one climate was at the equator and the poles. 

ps planet is perceived in the shape of zoophytes and molluscs of very low | This was caused by the internal heat predominating over the intluence of the 

Teranizati ° 3 * "Nye : : . 
ganization. Meanwhile the surface of the earth became cooler, and the | sun, and the surface heat of the globe being prevented by the covering of 


temperature of the waters lower. The dark curtain of steam that veiled the 


cloud from radiating into space. The still, warm seas then sent up streams 


ole > - i . . . . . 
~ obs gradually became less dense, till at length the rays of the sun created | of hot damp vapour, and thus, durimg this period, there was that moist, hot, 


in pr adage 
the beginning penetrated through, and shed a dim diffused light upon the | 


Waters. « . - . 
ters, and which, as the first great period drew to aclose, became clearer; so 


} a € . . . . 
‘at as the earth revolved upon its axis, there was now a succession of light and 


clouded atmosphere by which its rank luxuriant vegetation was produced. 
Again it will be seen that during the same period no land animals existed, 


with the exception of some few reptiles of the lowest order, and for this 
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reason that the atmosphere was unsuited to a higher grade of animal 
life, as it must have been highly charged with Carbonic acid gas. This 
gas is composed of Carbon, which nourishes vegetable, and Oxygen 
which nourishes animal life ; by the action of the sunbeams plants have the 
power of decomposing these elements, retaining the Carbon for the formation 
and strengthening of their own fibre, while they exhale the Oxygen for the 
nourishment of animals. This power of decomposition ceases with the with- 
drawal of the sun's rays, so that the very existence of animal life depends 
upon the vegetable creation being brought under the influence of the direct 
light of the sun. The world, then, must now be prepared for the races of 
animals that were to be created, and there is abundant evidence that 
during the Permian age it was so; now the atmosphere was suited for air- 
breathing animals ; instead of some few semi-ichthyic reptiles, links between 
the fish and the true reptile, these were now the forerunners of the giant race 
that in the succeeding age appeared ; while the plants and trees are of a 
much harder tissue, and exhibit those season rings which are only produced 
by the action of the sunbeam. In short, everything proves that at this period 
the direct rays of the sun reached the earth, that the seasons commenced 
their course, and that the sun now fulfilled its appointed offices for the 
earth ; in a word, that God appointed the two great lights in the firmament to 
be for SIGNS AND FOR SEASONS, AND FOR DAYS AND YEARS,—DAY FOURTH. 


V. 

Then follow the Trias Lias, Oolitic, and Cretaceous formations, which have 
justly been called the age of reptiles, when earth, air, and sea swarmed with 
life, when the ocean had its monsters, and birds of enormous size traversed the 
margins of the lakes, and strange winged creatures flew through the air, and 
huge reptiles crawled forth from the rivers; for God had said, Ler THE 
WATERS SWARM OUT THE REPTILE THAT HATH BREATH OF LIFE, AND FOWL 
THAT MAY FLY ABOVE THE EARTH ; AND GoD CREATED SEA-MONSTERS, AND 
EVERY CREATURE THAT CREEPETH, AND ALL FLYING OF WING,—DA Y FIFTH. 

VI. 

As the Cretaceous period advanced the age of reptiles declined, these 
monsters disappeared, and the last great stage of creation is reached. 
Animals of a new and higher organization were formed, and at last this 
age was crowned by the masterpiece of God’s workmanship, Man ; for God 
said, Ler THE EARTH BRING FORTH THE LIVING CREATURE, CATTLE AND 
THE BEAST OF THE EARTH AFTER HIS KIND ; AND GoD SAID, LET US MAKE 
MAN IN OUR IMAGE, AFTER OUR OWN LIKENESS,—DAY SIXTH. 


Now we would ask any one to cast his eye over this brief sketch, and say, 
with such remarkable coincidences as we have pointed out, with such a won- 
drous harmony existing between the two records, have we not reason for 
regarding geology as a field from whence the noblest proofs of the truth of 
revelation may be drawn? And may we not hope that, if the time antici- 
pated by Professor Hitchcock has not already come, it at least is drawing 
nigh,* “‘when the horizon, where geology and revelation meet, shall be 
cleared of every cloud, and present only an unbroken and magnificent circle 
of truth” ? 

If the Mosaic account be not an inspired record, how can the agreement 
that confessedly exists to a certain extent between it and the facts of geology 
be accounted for? The writer of the Essay must of course propose some- 
thing, and he has a ready invention. We may regard it as 
** the speculation of some early Copernicus or Newton, who devised a scheme of 
the earth’s formation, as nearly as he might in accordance with his own observa- 
tions of nature, and with such views of things as it was possible for an unassisted 
thinker in those days to take”’ (p. 247). 

Seeing that in those days the science of geology was wholly unknown, that 
the strata of earth was unexplored, this Hebrew Newton. in observing 
nature, must have possessed some marvellous telescope, that revealed to him 
the bowels of the earth. We can only say of such a theory, 

** Credat Judwus Apella; 


Non ego:’ 


it requires a greater amount of credulity than we possess to believe it. And 
when, to the objection to this view, “that the writer asserts so solemnly and 
unhesitatingly that for which he must have known that he had no authority,” 
it is answered that the spirit of true science has taught us “ modesty of 
assertion,” but that “the early speculator was harassed by no such scruples” 
(p. 252), we are disposed to think that most people will regard this reply as 
equally devoid of sense and piety. 

The comparatively recent origin of man cannot be doubted, though there 
are some who think that his birth must be dated earlier than the period 
assigned to it. And the question has been recently opened by the discovery 
of arrow heads and other flint implements in formerly supposed pre-Adamite 
formations, as in gravel-pits at Amiens, and other places. Space forbids us 
entering on this subject at any length. We shall only observe that he 
would be indeed a rash speculator, and an utter stranger to the true spirit 
of inductive science, who would venture to found any theory upon such 
uncertain data. A little reflection would convince us that there may have 
been in many quarters a great displacement of the more recent strata at the 





* Hitchcock’s Religion of Geology, Sect. ii. 
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| deluge, “ when the fountains of the great deep were broken up,” and that 


inundations, torrential actions, and in a variety of other ways human 
remains may have become mingled with those of extinct animals. Thus 
Hugh Miller remarks :— 

“ From various causes, the geologic evidence regarding the period of man’s 
first appearance on earth is singularly obscure. That custom of ‘ rying his 
dead out of his sight,’ which obtained, we know, in the patriarchal times, ang 
was probably in use ever since man came first under the law of death, has hag 
the effect of mingling his remains with those of creatures that were extinct the 
ages before he began to be. The cavern once a haunt of carnivorous ani 
that in the first simple ages of his history had furnished him with a shelter 
living, became his burying-place when dead; and thus his bones, and his first 
rude attempts in pottery and weapon making, have been found associated with the 
remains of the cave-hysna and cave-tiger, with the teeth of the ancient hippo. 
potamus and the tusks of the primeval elephant.’’* 

Bearing upon this subject we may mention, that in the year 1839 
Mr. Darwin and Admiral FitzRoy, in a few hours dug out of the surfac, 
gravel of a sea-beach at Blanco Bay, on the south-east coast of America, as 
many fossil bones as enabled Professor Owen to describe eight previously 
unknown mammals. These fossils were in a gravel beach between high and 
low water-mark. Again, in 1839, Admiral FitzRoy dug from scarcely beloy 
the surface of a gravel pit close to Bedford, the tusk of a fossil mammoth giy 
feet long. And Sir Woodbine Parish sent to England a whole skeleton of , 
gigantic megalonix found in superficial alluvium near Buenos Ayres. Noy 
these and similar facts are of some importance, for they tend to deprive of 
weight the supposed evidence for an earlier creation of man than that 
generally received from his remains being found with the fossils of such 
animals, They seem to establish one of two things—either that thes 
fossils have been disturbed, and moved out of their original and earlier 
deposits, or that these animals existed at a more recent period than js 
generally assigned to them. 

With regard to the flint implements we would observe :— 

1,—All Geologists are not yet agreed as to whether they are human work. 
manship or not. It is certainly remarkable that they should be so common, 
and yet that there is no decisive evidence of human remains having been 
found with them. 

2.—Were their human origin clearly proved, all the circumstances cop- 
nected with their geological position are not so fully ascertained and 9 
certain as positively to militate with our received chronology. 

3.—And this is the most important, even though it could be shown that 
the time of man’s appearing upon earth must be dated somewhat earlier than 
i+ ‘s, it would not in the slightest degree destroy the perfect harmony that 
exists between the two records. 

We would now conclude by saying a few words upon the wondrous thoughts 
which geology suggests with reference to the future of the world and of man, 
confirming, as they do, the bright and glorious hopes which are given us by 
revelation. We see that through a lapse of ages God was preparing this 
earth as a habitation for man, and that life, beginning with the lowest form, 
gradually advanced onward and upward by successive stages, till at 


length a Being appeared, the head of God’s world, holding a middle place . 


between earth and heaven, having a spirit like the angels and a material body 
like the animal, but a body which was the great archetype towards which all 
created life gradually tended. And here, for the last time, we must refer to 
a passage in the Essay, where the writer, referring to the truth that man was 
made in the image of God, says :— 

“A phrase which has been explained away to mean merely ‘ perfect,’ ‘sit- 

less,’ although the Pentateuch abounds in passages showing that the Hebrews 
contemplated the Divine Being in the visible form of a man” (p. 221). 
Now we have no wish so to spiritualize or explain away the meaning of the 
words. We believe they refer not merely to man’s soul, but also to his body, 
inasmuch as God in human form was afterwards and for ever to be revealed, 
Professor Owen, in his treatise on “The Archetype and Homologies of the 
Vertebrate Skeleton,” shews that, through the various stages of animal life, 
fish, reptiles, birds, and animals, there has been a gradual approach towards 
the human organisation, that, as he expresses it— 

“ Nature has advanced with slow and stately steps, guided by the archetypal 
light, amidst the wreck of worlds, from the first embodiment of the vertebrate 
idea, under its old ichthyic vestment, until it became arranged in the glorious 
garb of the human form.” 

And what is the conclusion which this true philosopher comes to from this! 
Not that man is but a frog or an ape in its highest state of development, but 
that the human form was, before man existed, the grand archetypal idea 2 
the Divine mind. And, taking this in connexion with the statement that ma? 
was made in the image of God, and with the truth that God was manifest 
the flesh, we believe we have in it nature’s witness to the Christian’s hope— 
that, robed in the nature of man, Deity shall be revealed as creation’s head ; 
“that on the rainbow-encircled apex of the pyramid of created being the 
Son of God and the Son of Man shall sit enthroned for ever in one adorable 
person ;” that this world shall undergo another change, and be purified by 
fire ; and that man, in a higher state of being, redeemed and glorified, s\ 
stand on “a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 


1 7 SE 6] * Testimony of the Rocks. Lecture II. 
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